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Museum • 
robbery fails 

TOURISM and a ntiquiti es' 
police yesterday arrested & 
thief who stole 24 ‘ * 

items from the „ 

Museum in mid-town Cairo. 
The stolen items, which are 
part of the treasure found in 
the tomb, of the boy -king 
Tutenkhamon, tncfnA»d 
solid gold ihww, three 
gold bracelets intent with 
precious stones, rings and 
bronze, statues of cats, re- 
ports Maaal El-Ghamry. 

The thief apparently in- 
spued by the film Haw, to 
Steal a Million, was arrested 
as lie left the museum. He 
confessed that he had en- 
tered the museum at 930am 
the day before his arrest He 
later hid: under one of foe 
display cases on the second 
floor and stayed there until 
all the museum staff had 
left He then emerged and 
wandered around me urn— 
Mumrdeciding what to take: 
He entered the To- 
tankhanmn room by cKmb- 
iqg over foe iron gate that 
closes off the room from foe 
rest of' foe museum and 
opened three display cases 
with a screw driver, winch 
he also used to close foe 
ses. He then went-to. foe 
coins’ room, where he re- 
mained, with the stolen 
items concealed in his 

clothes, until the mnwiim 
opened at 9am foe fol- 
lowing day. 

Members . of staff in- 
specting the collections dis- 
covered that items - were 

missing - and immediate ly 

called dje police, who 
searched all. those leaving 
foe building: The thief was 
apprehended as, he tried to 
leave foe museum with foe 
stolen hems. 

Writer 
dies > 

LATIFA *. 

El-Zayyat, 
one of 
Egypt's out- 
standing nationalist andlit- 
oary figures, foctf yesterday 
at foe age of 73 after p&short 
illness^ 1 

El-Zayyat ..bom .in foe 
govemorate of Dennetts on 
8 August 1923, was among 
foe first Egyptian women to 
take a leading part in foe 
straggle against British oc- 
cupation. She was a leading 
member of the National 
Committee of Students and 
Workers formed in 1946 to 
struggle against , foe British. 
She. studied at Cairo Uni- 
versity’s Faculty of Arts, 
and received her PhD in 
English Literature in 1957 
She later became a pro- 
fessor of English literature 
at Ain Sums University. 

In addition to her political 
activism, whidb in the past 
decade focused an solidar- 
ity work with tire Pal- 
estinians and opposition to 
Arab- Israeli normalisation, 
El-Zayyat was a novelist 
and a prominent writer. 
Shortly before her death, 
she woq foe state’s merit 
award for literature. 

Morocco vote 

MOROCCANS wiH vote 
tom or row, Friday, in a ref- 
erendum expected to give 
overwhelming approval to a 
plan which will set up a .sec- 
ond house of parliament in 
their country and could the- 
oretically lead to foe elec- 
tion of an opposition gov- 
ernment for the first time. 

The proposal, announced 
by King Hb«b«i ‘U last 
month, has produced a 
mixed reaction from foe 
four touting opposition par- 
ties.: Three affirmed their 
agreement to the proposal, 
while foe fotufo, a more 
leftist party, called for vot- 
ers to boycott tire ref- 
erendum. 
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Oslo 




Grace periods or not, the Israeli prime minister, much to 
his American ■frosts* disappointment, is not mellowing 
with time; writes Hoda Tawfflk from Washington 



-Israeli -Prime MmiwtEr B inya min Ne- 
tanyahu embarrassed the CKntnn ad-- 
.muristration during ins visit to Wash- 
ington this - ; week - by resisting 
American p re s s ur e for an Israeli re- 
deployment in Hebron. Netanyahu’s 
obstinacy was meant to- appease foe 
extreme right and ieligjons forces in . 
load, who were shaken recently fay 
the g rim handshake between Ne- 
tanyahu and Arafat. 

- United ; States Secretary of State 
Warren Christopher asked Netanyahu 
to imptement the clauses of foe .Oslo 
agreements, beginning with. , re- 
deployment in Hebron.: “It- b time to 
take ; concrete steps on fire ground,” - 
Christopher told Netanyahu inWash- 
mgtbn. “It is vex y i mp ortant to meet 
your commitments.”- . ' 

Kit Netanyahu was bhml in his re- 
ply. “ItoWChristt^foexIiqaifoe 
call to withdraw- Hraefi. troops out of 
the Axab-pqpulrisd areas of foe West 
Bank town ofHebron,”-he tald Israeli 
rcpatterahe&rc meeting US President 
Bui Clinton. don't feel any pres- 
sure, and 1 don't finokihere wm be 
any presritreJlV- ■-■'*. 

Washington’s emphasis on Hfom 
caoreasan unwelcome surprise to Ne- 
tanyahu, so he shifted the pressure to . 
Syria. Israeli soraces in Washing-ton - 
said- that -Netanyahu and. ins- -aide, 
Dare. Gold, were canyiiiued that fire 
flaitan admmisoation would not dare 
to put serious pressure on himbdore 
foo Noymfoer decdiQns, for fear of 

fcwijfowOte. - . . : -i •; ■■ ■■ ' 

was given a grace period 
by foe Cfintoo afommstration when he- ' 
came to power, to emlde him to come' 
to grips with his. coalition and meet 
foe commitments hy the pro- . 

vkms Israeli government. .'“Now it has 
been along grace period and it is time 
to move,” a US administration official 
told Al-Ahram Weekly; . 

In Washington, Palestinian Minis ter 
of , Inte rn at io n al Cooperation NaM 
Shaath told the Weekly, “We will not 
change a co mma in foe agreement that, 
was signed here at foe White House, 
and Israel has to respect its word. We 
will not open up or renegotiate any- 
thing that has been settled before.” 
After bis meeting with CKntoo, Ne- 


tanyahu said, “The well-being of the 
Jewish c om mun i t y in Hebron, which 
is the oldest in fire world, dating back 
3,500 years, is a priority.” 

Reliable sources told foe Weekly 
that Netanyahu “is to ftd- 

fflfing agreements, but at his pace”. 
The Israeli leads- made it dear here 
m Washington that he is not in a hur- 
ry as he does not want to disturb his 
_ coalition government back home. Ne- 
.* tanyabn also chimed that signed 
agreements are not a closed matter 
wfacn security is fire real issue to both 
Israel aod US. 

Netanyahu foiled to deliver on fire 
stalled Syrian-lsraeli peas; track as 
welL After his meeting with rimtnn, 
Netanyahu said that he was willing to 
resume peace negotiations “very 
quickly” provided . Syria did not; pro- - 
condition the talks an an Israeli 
pledge to withdraw from fire Golan 
Heights — something Damascus in- 
sists upon. 

As for as Netenyabn is concerned, 
foensmg on Damascus will help him 
deflect American pre ss ur e for a 
speedy redepkrymsUI m’flebron. The 
Israeli primg minister snggwtwi that 
America could help with a formula to 
restart ten™ with Syria that would : 
conntiit the two sides to. take account: 
of progress made during last year’s.. 
talk* at the Wye Plantation, without 
locking. fire new Israeli . gov e rnm ent 
into tire poations.of its predecessor. -. 

- Dennis Ross, foe US Middle East : . 
peaceao radkfl i to r , -g) q&a ped foe: ua^ ~ 
derfymgproblemr u Syrra wanted some 
reassurance ihat fire iastshveral ye ar s 
of negotiations wifo'Peres-Rabin gov- 
ernments have not just been erased.. 
[The Israelis] want to know that as 
they proceed they have foe op- 
portunity to raise ideas that they think 
ootid be productive in terms of nego- 
tiations.” 

. At fire end of his two-day visit to 
fire US, Netanyahu addressed fire 
American Jewish Organisation in New 
York. & called for a “Jewish ren- 
aissance”, urgin g his audience to send 
their teenagers to Israel where “they 
can be part of rightist programmes, of 
leftist programmes — 1 do nett care as 
long as drey came to Israel”. 



Two Iraqi gbls huddle in front of a boose in Baghdad. Around 560,006 Iraqi children have died as a direct 
result of economic sanctions, according to the FAO mission which visited Iraq last year (photo: AFP) 


KDP sweeps 
“Safe haven” 

AS THOUSANDS of Kurdish 
refugees massed along fire 
rugged hills of foe Iranian bor- 
der, Iraqi ground forces fired 
two missiles yesterday at a pair 
of US planes patrolling foe no- 
fly zone in northern Iraq. The 
F-I6 jets were not hit 
“Both missiles missed, foe 
planes returned safely,” US 
Maj. Lewis Boon of foe US- 
European Co m ma n d based in 
Frankfurt, told the Associated 
Press. 

The missiles were launched 
from an unknown position on 
foe ground at 7.50am [0450 
GMT], Boon said “Tbe F-16’s 
did not respond to foe attack 
because their radars were 
switched off," he added. 

Reuters quoted a Washington 
official, who asked not to be 
named, as saying that “one or 
possibly two SAM-6’s [surface- 
to-air missiles] were fired at 
two F-16’s after they were 
briefly flluminated by Iraqi ra- 
dar." Tbe two missiles “were 
errant and neither jet was dam- 
aged,” foe official said 
Tbe incident was expected to 
heighten tensions between 
Washington and Ba ghdad in the 
wake of last week’s US cruise 

missile attnnlrw against air de- 
fences in southern Iraq. It came 
one day after Washington ac- 
cused Iraq of rebuilding those 
air defences in the south and 
warned that it might resume 
strikes. 

Tbe F-16’S are part of a US- 
led allied air force, based in 
southern Turkey, which has 
been patrolling tire skies over 
northern Iraq allegedly to pro- 
vide Kurds with protection 
against fire forces of President 

Saddam HuSSeUL 

Hie US-declared “safe haven” 
collapsed with tbe triumph of a 
Baghdad-backed Kurdish fac- 
tion in civil fighting with a ri- 
val faction and Saddam re- 
asserting control of foe north, 
lifted trade and travel barriers 
that had stood since the Gulf 
War. 

Saddam's Kurdish allies 
flaunted their new authority 
ovCTjbe northeastern city_ of. 
Suhrymamyah, Tuesday, pa- 
rading through the streets and 
looting tbe headquarters of their 
vanquished rivals for trophies 
— even toilet seats and light 
bulbs. 

Tens of thousands of Kurds 
fled Sulaymaniyah for foe Ira- 
nian border after guerrillas of 
tbe Baghdad-backed Kurdistan 
Democratic Party [KDP] rolled 
into the city on Monday night 
UN officials estimated up to 
50,000 Kurds might have left 
but many refugees started re- 
turning borne, reassured by 
news that Saddam’s troops had 
not entered fire city, (see p.5) 


Down to jobs for peace 

As Arafat and Netanyahu have their ‘historic* handshake, economic hardship and 
peace process apathy reign in the Occupied Territories — which is good news for 
Likud, writes Graham Usher from Jerusalem 


Now that the hype 
Netanyahu’s ‘historic’ 



the West Bank and Gaza are realising that 
‘getting foe Oslo train bade on track’ hard- 
ly means it is going to arrive anywhere 

soon. 

Whatever the symbolic value of a likud 
pome mfnigtar meeting with the l»vW of 
foe PLO. it is evident that the Netanyabn- 
Arafet parley has resolved none of fire out- 
standing issues separating the two sides. 


least of afi fire main snag of Is- 
rael's stalled redeployment in 
Hebron. Tbe summit on 4 Sep- 
tember merely enabled fire two 
•leaders to get round fire impasse 
by means of a verbal deaL 
In deference to Palestinian 
id Arab sensibilities,- Ne- 
tanyahu agreed at foe post- 
summit press conference to re- 
affirm IscaePs “commitment to 
m m rf m agreement and de- 
tenninatioa to cany out its im- 


provides”. 

If fire PNA believed such comments 
were so much fodder to feed Netanyahu’s 
likud and American constituencies, it was 
qmddy disabused of the idea. Following 
the first meeting of fire Israefi-Palestinian 
steering co mmittee an 9 September, chief 
PNA negotiator Sad) Eldest reiterated fiat 
foe Palestinians “would not allow fire 
amendment of care single letter in the in- 
terim agreements.” 

But fins is not Israel’s reading. Since 


about” Palestine's political factions, in- 
cluding Arafat's Fatah movement 
Tbe danger of such apathy is that it 
squares with Likud’s strategy for the inter- 
im period, which is to be tough on polit- 
ical issues like Jerusalem and Hebron but 
flexible on fire Palestinians* economic 
welfare in the territories. It also frees Ar- 
afat and fire PNA to adjust to such em- 


ptementatian”, a form of words 
Palestinian. National Authority 
A) officials . inte rp r eted as 
Israeli government abiding 
by- foe -agreement .on Hebron , signed be- 
tween Arafat and Yitzhak Rabin in Sep- 
tember 1995. Yet, in the “document of un- 
derstandings” winch formed fire bass of 
the Netanyahu- Axafet meeting Israel 
pledged only to “deal with” rather than 
“implement” existing agreements, ena- 
bling Netanyahu to argue that he has PNA 
approval to renegotiate the deal- on Heb- 
ron. Needless to say, it is foe Israeli ver- 
sion that now has currency. 

At a meeting of Likud’s central com- 
mittee -on 5 September, Notanyahn re- 



assertd his sceptical party fiat “on Hebron 
we told fire Palestinians that , agreements 
will have to be rectified". Id the ' United 
States, on 9 September, the Israeli leader 
went thither stifl, masting that any “ar- 
magemeot on Hebron must be orre that 


provides greater security for fire Jewish 
community” (foe 400 or bo Jewish seders 
• • i- j I'innnn d.l 


who live ih foe city amid 120,000 Pal* 
tstmians) “foarrthe agrcemafl as written 


Hebron is. an the agenda of future nego- 
tiations, “it means Hebron is bring nego- 
tiated”, . as chief Israeli negotiator, Dan 
Shannon, logically put h. Meanwhile, Ar- 
afat — on a visit to Japan — warned that 
“Palestinians were losing patience with the 
Israelis”. ■ 

In fact, Palestinians appear to be losing 
in terest in fire whole Oslo process, how- 
ever grim the economic situation is in 
Gaza and dire fire prospects are for Heb- 
ron. The Netanyahu- Arafat meeting, how- 
ever, was received with an eloquent si- 
lence by fire idamisr and PLO opposition 
in foe Occupied Territories; they are sav- 
ing their fire for fire US’s current on- 
slaught agawi«a inq. Eves more tia- 
ttnbmgfy, opinion polls earned out in the 
run-up to fire resumption of talks showed 
that, while a majority still backed fire 
peace process, a colossal 51 per cent of 
Palestinians in fire West Bank and Gaza 
“no longer trusted or held any opinion 


Sources say fire PLO leader agreed to 
tire ambiguous ‘document of under- 
standings’ (and so. in all prob- 
ability, a retreat on Hebron) not 
only to expedite a meeting with 
Netanyahu, but also to ease the 
economic plight of Palestinians 
caused by Israel’s closure of fire 
seif-rule areas, where un- 
employment is an average of 32 
per cent in fire West Bank, and 40 
per cent in Gaza- “I’m not asking 
you fra- money,” Arafat is re- 
ported to have told Netanyahu on 
4 September. “I’m asking you to 
let us work so that hunger won’t 
be exploited by extremist forc- 
es”. 

It is a wanting Likud bears 
load and clear. At a meeting of inter- 
national donors in Washington on 7 Sep- 
tember, Israel announced it would giant 
18,000 more work permits to fire self-nil e 
areas, swelling tbe number of Palestinians 
working inside Israel to over 50,000,, fire 
highest figure since fire first wave of sui- 
cide bombings in Israel in February. 

Meetings such as the Arafat-N etanyabu 
encounter may a vat any domestic chal- 
lenge to Arafat and fire PNA for the time 
being. Yet, as fire Palestinian political an- 
alyst Ghassan Khatib says, such a nego- 
tiating stance boils down to trading “Pal- 
estinians’ national rights fra jobs”. It also 
brings nearer to fruition Likud’s vision of 
peace with file Palestinians, as spelled out 
by Netanyahu to his party on 5 September. 

“I have tidings for [Labour opposition 
leader] Peres,” Netanyahu told me 1,500 
^ ilniH members in attasdaoce. “There real- 
ly is a new Middle East, and in it there is 
not and never will be a Palestinian state." 
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$ lx militants wanted 

THE INTERIOR Ministry published an appeal is Arabic- 
language newspapers on Monday, urging die public to provide in- 
formation on six Islamist militants. 

The statement said that “the state security forces have been able 
to identify accurately six terrorists wanted by police who have 
carried out criminal acts recently’’ after “selling themselves to the 
devil -for a handful of pounds". 

The ministry appealed to die public to provide information that 
might lead to their arrest The six, the statement said, had eluded 
the security forces by faking identity papers and putting other 
people's photographs on them. 

The newspapers printed die pictures, names, and ages of the six: 
Ahmed Yehya, 26, Adel Yehya, 19, Yebya Yebya, 1 8, Taha Yeb- 
ya, 22, Hussein Fayed, 19, and Abdel-Nabi Ahmed Ali, 24. They 
are all from the Govemorate of Beni-Suef, south of Cairo. 

The statement listed several telephone numbers for the pub- 
lic to call. 


A ccusatfon rebuffed 

AFTER more than a year since the failed attempt on Pres- 
ident Hosni Mubarak's life in Addis Ababa, the Ethiopian cap- 
ital, Egypt accused Iran this week of being directly involved, 
along with Sudan, in the attempt Like Khartoum, Tehran denied 
the charge. 

According to Osama El-Baz. Mubarak's top political adviser, 
die Egyptian terrorist group which carried out the attempt in 
June last year was assisted by the governments of Tehran and 
Khartoum. This was the first time that Cairo accused Iran of in- 
volvement in the assassination attempt although Egypt pre- 
viously claimed that Tehran supported Egyptian militants bent 
on undermining its government. A spokesman for the Iranian 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs rejected El-Baz' s accusations as 
“false claims'*. 

Investigations carried out by Ethiopian authorities, following 
the assassination attempt, proved Sudanese involvement, but a 
Tehran connection was not mentioned. The attempt ^was ex- 
ecuted by 1 1 terrorists: five were killed, three arrested and three 
fled the country. The Ethiopian goverment said that Sudan pro- 
vided the assailants with arms, training and refuge, and smug- 
gled the escaped terrorists across the border to Sudan. 

Iran, championing the cause of Islamic unity, attempted lately 
to improve its relations with Arab states, especially Egypt En- 
couraged by a Syrian mediation effort Tehran made overtures to 
Cairo in July but was rebuffed. Egypt said that it has un- 
questionable proof that Iran is exporting terrorism to the region, 
threatening Egypt's stability and national security. 

r IA-Jihad connection? 

AHMED Rashed, described as a former strategist for the 
anti -government Jihad organisation, has accused the West of har- 
bouring terrorists to use them to put pressure on their home coun- 
tries. In an interview with Arabic- language newspapers, which 
took place at Torah Prison, Rashed also claimed that the Central 
Intelligence Agency (CIA) had maintained connections with the 
Jihad organisation, particularly its expatriate leader Ayman Ei- 
Zawahri. The interview was published by A I- A hr am and other 
newspapers on Monday. 

Rashed, also described as a “repentant" Arab- Afghan, claimed 
that Western countries grant political asylum to terrorists in order 
to use them to “twist the arms" of the Arab states. While the West 
uses “lofty phrases" to talk about human rights, be said, “these 
phrases disappear if the crimes are directed against the West and 
sanctions are imposed against [offending] countries, like what 
happened to Libya." 

Accusing the Western governments of using double standards, 
Rashed said: “If harm befalls them, they attack peoples and im- 
pose sanctions. But if the action is directed at the Arabs and Mus- 
lims, they come out with grandiose slogans. This makes it clear 
that these states have an interest in not extraditing the terrorists 
who live on their territory. There are bonds between these crim- 
inals and the states that look after them and provide than with as- 
sistance and facilities." 

In another section of the interview, Rashed said that “covering 
up the activities of these terrorists and allowing them to organise 
conferences confirms the suspect nature of the relationship be- 
tween the leaders of terrorism and the foreign intelligence ser- 
vices". Rashed cited the case of the CIA which, he said, main- 
tained connections with the Jihad organisation “in Pakistan" ' — an 
apparent allusion to Jihad using Pakikan as a springboard for the 
war against the Soviet occupation of Afghanistan. These connec- 
tions, be said, became stronger in the early 1990s, with El- " 
Zawahri sending one of his aides to die United States to ask "for 
SSO million to stage a coup in Egypt 

“By 1992. the money in El-Zawahri's bank accounts amounted 
to $12 million," Rashed said. “He had turned from a mujahid to a 
hireling and mercenary of foreign agencies." 

G reat expectations 

TWENTY-TWO disabled athletes were decorated by Pres- 
ident Hosni Mubarak on Saturday for bringing home 30 gold, 
silver and bronze medals from the 1996 Paralympics in Atlanta, 
reports Neville KhaE 

Calling them “Egypt's champioos^md ambassadors abroad", 
Mubarak congratulated the athletes for outdoing their able 
counterparts, who came back empty-handed. “What you 
achieved is honourable, and makes me proud that Egypt's 
children are of this calibre.” said Mubarak during the short 
ceremony attended by Prime Minister Kama! El-Ganzouri and 
Chairman of die Supreme Council for Youth and Sports Ab- 
del-Moneim Emara. 

Eight athletes who won gold, six coaches and the bead of the 
General Union for Sports Clubs for the Disabled received the 
Sports Decoration of the First Order. Karima Zaki won a gold in 
the discus; Zalda Abdel - Rahman won a gold in the javelin and a 
silver in the shot put; Mervat El-Sayed won a gold in the shot 
put and a silver in the discus; Ahmed An tar a gold in the shot 
put and bronzes in the javelin and discus; Ahmed Sediq won a 
gold in the 400m sprint and a bronze in the 100m quint; Ahmed 
Khairy a gold in the discus and a silver in the javelin; Mohamed 
Abdel-Qader a gold in the discus; and Ahmed Gomaa a gold in 
weightlifting. 

Another 14 athletes received the Spoils Decoration of the Sec- 
ond Order for their acquisitions in silver and bronze. The seven 
silver medallists included Ashraf El-Safi in the shot put, Metwal- 
li Math an a, Emad Bah gat and Mustafa Fadloon in weightlifting, 
Sheri f El-Husseini with two silvers in weightlifting, Hani Eissa 
with a silver in the shot put and a bronze in the discus and Es- 
sam Zeidan in swimming. The bronze medallists were Sohear El- 
Komi and Shaaban El-Khatib in the shot put, Hossameddin Mo- 
hamed and Ayman Ali in the discus, Mohamed Amin in the jav- 
elin. Abdel-Moneim Salah in the discus and finally Walid Ab- 
del-Qader in swimming. 



VACANCIES 
FOR NATIVE SPEAKERS 
NARMER LANGUAGE SCHOOLS 
REQUIRES A QUALIFIED ENGLISH SUPERVISOR 
FOR THE PREPARATORY STAGE 26, AMIN EL-RAFII 
ST, DOKKi 3466816 


SWISS RESTAURANTS 

HAS A VACANCY FOR A FOREIGN BAKER/PASTRY 
PRODUCTION CHEF. APPLICANT SHOULD HAVE 5 
YEARS EXPERIENCE IN SAME POSITION EITHER IN 
A 5-STAR HOTEL OR AN AIRLINE CATERING GO, 
PREFERABLY IN MIDDLE EAST. ATTRACTIVE SAL- 
ARY AND BENEFITS. 

PLEASE CONTACT 415051 8/2905213/2907303 C/O 
PERSONNEL MANAGER OR SEND YOUR CV BY FAX 
TO NO. 4175352 OR 2914571 CAIRO - EGYPT 


WANTED ENGLISH TEACHERS (EGYPTIANS, NATIVE 
SPEAKERS. FRENCH TEACHERS TEL3850041 


business 

WE UNDERTAKE FREIGHT, PACKAGING AND EX- 
PORTATION TO ALL COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD 
WITH COMMISSION. TEL266841 6/251 0595 


START-RIGHT 
ADULT LANGUAGE CENTER 
ARABIC FOR FOREIGNERS, ENGUSH-FRENCH- 
german. REGISTER NOW. 

9 WAHIB DOSS. MAADI 350-0626 


At the crossroads 


Egypt may postpone the regional economic- 
summit in reaction to Israel's footdragging in 
the peace process. Nevine Khalil reports- . 


Egypt is seriously considering postponing the 
third Middle East/ North Africa Economic Sum- 
mit (MENA IQ), currently scheduled for 12-14 
November, because Israel is not working hard 
QTinug h to make the peace process succeed, says 
presidential adviser Osama El-Baz. A possible 
re-scheduling is expected for next spring, which 
would give time for the air to clear and progress 
to be made on the peace tracks. Egypt had said 
that would be “impossible" to bold die summit in 
November if Israel did not carry out the long- 
delayed redeployment of Israeli troops in Heb- 
ron. Israel has still made do move towards ful- 
filling this pledge. 

Al though Israeli Prime Minister Binyatnin Ne- 
tanyahu met with Palestinian President Yasser 
Arafat last week, a breakthrough in itself Israel 
has not been forthcoming on any of the Arab de- 
mands. 

El-Baz, President Hosni Mubarak’s chief polit- 
ical adviser, said that the summit needed to be 
more than “just a ceremonial conference" and 
could not happen if Israel continued to pursue its 
hardline policies. 

Speaking at the Arab-German Chamber of 
Commerce on Monday, El-Baz insisted that 
Egypt’s position was not based on political con- 
siderations, but rather on whether the at- 
mosphere would be conducive to a successful 
summit Egypt is worried about the scale of 
participation if the peace talks remain dead- 
locked. “We are not interested in whether the 
summit will be held or not" El-Baz said. “We 
are interested in whether it will achieve its 
goals." He added that consultations were under 
way with various parties to postpone the sum- 


mit until "a better time, next spring maybe*'. 

Foreign Minister Amr Moussa displayed a sim- 
ilar lack Of optimism earlier this week. “Today 
the picture does not look good," Moussa told re- 
porters after a short Mubarak-AraJat meeting in 
Cairo last Saturday. “The point is not just meet- 
ing and shaking hands, tiie point is implementing 
agreements." Moussa said in reference to Ar- 
afat's and Netanyahu's inconclusive meeting. He 
said that since there had been no progress so far, 
Egypt was standing its ground, warning that as 
deadlines passed, “the credibility of the peace 
process will be ax stake." 

Mustafa Khali l, Egypt's prime minister during 
the Egyptian- Israeli peace talks in die late 1 970s, 
told AJ-Ahram Weekly that Israel needed to work 
on its credibility. “Although Netanyahu's rhet- 
oric during the [election] campaign was mainly 
concerned with security, a change of ideology 
should come about," Khalil said. Anyway, be 
added, there was bound to be “a stalemate in the 
peace process" until after the US elections in No- 
vember. 

‘ Asked whether Egypt should have demanded 
more than Israeli redeployment in Hebron as a 
prerequisite for bolding the summit, Khalil said 
that the terms announced had probably been set 
by the Palestinians. “Egypt cannot ask for more 
because it is not party to the bilateral nego- 
tiations," he explained, “therefore, it can only de- 
mand what the Palestinians want." 

The business community in the region was up- 
set by the possible cancellation or postponement 
of the summit, although it remains hopeful about 
prospects for economic cooperation. Taber 
Helmy, a prominent Egyptian businessman, sug- 


gested highlighting the economic benefits of the 
summit which “would be a good incentive for 
foe peace process to proceed in a regular way". 
Helmy expects an Israeli delegation to attend the 
summit “no matter what", because regional ec- 
onomic integration is at the heart of Israel ’s 
agenda in foe peace process. 

Saudi Arabian businessmen, who carry great 
weight and are potentially important in the field 
of regional economic cooperation and develop- 
ment, have so far stayed away from the MENA 
conferences. They did not attend the first two 
held in Casablance and Amman. Businessman 
Hussein El-Shobokshi will be one of the few 
Saudis attending MENA IQ when it is finally 
held. El-Shobokshi sees a strong link between re- 
gional cooperation and progress in foe peace pro- 
cess. He criticised Israel's policies for hindering 
Arab businessmen by continuously placing "se- 
rious political obstacles" in their way. 

Although Israel “can do without the summit, at 
the end of the day h can't maintain its continual 
aggravation and abuse of the situation," be said. 

In s imil ar vein. El-Baz urged Israeli business- 
men to try to persuade their government to make 
progress towards peace "so that regional ec- 
onomic relations rest on sound foundations". In 
the coming weeks, he continued, Israel should 
honour its commitments and proceed on a road - 
more conducive to peace. “We have to turn over 
a new leaf, not only by words but by deeds,” El- 
Baz said. 

Washington, too. is eager to seek “concrete 
steps" from Israel that will ensure that gains 
made in negotiations with the Palestinians will 
not be lost, according to US Secretary of State 


Warren Christopher. These include Israeli with- 
drawal from Hebron according to foe agreed 
timetable and a further lifting of foe closure of 
foe Palestinian territories. 

Israel, however, continues to aggravate the sit- 
uation, with some officials saying that t 
will be redeployed only when foe time is L 

and that they are not bound by set dates..; _ 

this week, Tel Aviv installed more jaobfle 
in the West Bank as part of its policy of 
pan ding Jewish settlements cm occupied Arab 
land. •••••.> -•* 

Before meeting with US President Bill Clinton 
on Monday, Netanyahu said that he did “npf feel 
any pressure, and I don't think there wtDbe.any ■ 
pressure." V \ - 

Netanyahu, who ran for office pledgingjQ ^oW 
down the pace of the Palestinian autonomy pjol 
cess and guarantee that it would oot weaken ls- 
raeli security, apparently did not present foe US ! 
administration with concrete plans . foe • with- 
drawal from Hebron. - . 

A more ominous sign from Israel was Ne- 
tanyahu’s emphasis that his gove rnm ent would 
not be bound by the previous govemmeiffs^ 
written agreements with the Syrians and 
estinians. “I want to make it ckCT foaf fes gov- : 
eminent is not the previous government? 
Netanyahu said earlier tins week. “It was elected 
on a different platform." . ”r~ 

Netanyahu’s predecessor, Shimon Peres, 
warned the new Israeli cabinet on Monday that 
time was not on its side. "The Jewish people n^y ' 
not have as much time as they think," Pares toH 
Jewish- American leaders. “I would be veiy.«aie= 
fill in wasting time " 



Pot luck 

WITH the new ac- 
ademic year 
around the comer, 
universities are 
scheduled to open 
their doors on 21 
September to thou- /: - 
sands of new stiK 
dents. This year, •' 
nearly 350,000 stu- 
dents completed . 
their secondary . 
school education - - 
and obtained their V . 
Thanawfya Amnm 
diploma. But for 
those who thought ' 
that the worst was *, 
over, there Is some ' ~ 
disturbing news: 
government uni- ' i 
versifies are ex- * 

peeked to be able 
to accept only _ 
two-thirds of the 
new graduates. So,. . 
with only 205,000 . 
spots open, the . 

race to enrol in 
these institutions..' 
off hlghereduca-’ 71 
tion takes on a 
Darwinian, survival - 
of the fittest, air. 


Lawyer battles cement plants 


A lawyer is pursuing a one-man crusade against 
cement companies in Helwan for polluting the*.; 
area's air. Sherine Nasr and Reem Leila report ■ 


Mohamed El-Damati, a lawyer and Helwan res- 
ident, has been engaged in a legal battle with 
three public sector cement companies for the 
past eight years. The companies' factories, he 
says, are responsible for polluting foe air of foe 
Helwan area — a charge which the companies 
concerned strongly dispute. 

The latest Lawsuit brought by El-Damati 
against foe three companies is currently being 
beard by the Helwan Misdemeanours Court; foe 
next session is scheduled for 19 September. 

El-Damati began his campaign back in 1988. 
He has taken action not only against the cement 
companies, but also the ministers of health and 
bousing whom he held responsible for the air 
pollution in the area — all the way from Torah, 
north of Helwan, to Al-Tebbin, to the south — 
all southern suburbs of Cairo. 

He claims the pollution is caused by waste 
emitted from the factory chimneys, a charge 
backed by a fact-finding committee of experts 
who came to the conclusion that the air of the 
area was highly polluted and that the cement 
factories were to blame. 

However, the case was thrown out of court 
on a legal technicality, because the committee 
had not been sworn in before the court before 
starling its work. El-Damati then filed an ap- 
peal with a higher court which set up another 
committee of experts to investigate the situa- 
tion. 


According to Mahmoud Rizk, a science pro- 
fessor and a member of the new committee, the 
investigators established that waste fumes were 
being continually emitted by six chimneys at 
foe three factories. “The waste forms a dark 
cloud which hangs over foe area, sharply re- 
ducing visibility," Rizk said. 

Greenery in foe area was dying and liver, kid- 
ney and lung diseases were on the rise because 
“foe* dangerous elements in the air, such as ar- 
senic, mercury and lead are 10 times higher 
than the internationally accepted levels." 

The committee’s report recommended foe re- 
location of the factories outside foe residential 
area as a long-term solution. In the meantime, 
filters should be installed at all the factories to 
reduce the volume of contamination. 

*T managed to win a court order that es- 
tablished foe status quo [held the companies re- 
sponsible for foe contamination] in November 
1995," El-Damati explained. But the factories 
contested the order before foe Court of Cassa- 
tion. 

El-Damati said the court order meant that the 
residents of Helwan had foe right to seek fi- 
nancial compensation because of the harm in- 
flicted on them by foe cement companies. “This 
is why die companies took the case to the 
Court of Cassation, which may take up to five 
years to reach a decision. During this period, 
applications for compensation will not be con- 


sidered.” 

In an attempt to speed things up, El-Damati 
filed a new lawsuit with the Helwan Mis- 
demeanours Court last month, hoping that if he 
won. residents would be able to go ahead and 
seek compensation. 

Hilali Mahmoud Hilali, head of foe legal de- 
partment at Cement Portland Torah, one of the 
three companies involved, expressed confidence 
that foe case would be rejected by the court He 
said that the three companies had already acted 
on foe instructions of the Egyptian Environ- 
mental Affairs Agency (EEAA) and installed 
filters. “We will submit expert reports to foe 
court showing that these filters work at a 95 per 
cent capacity," he said. 

And even if foe pollution charge were 
proved, Hilali asked, who would be held re- 
sponsible? “Is it the incumbent company chair- 
man, foe one before him or foe one who held 
foe post 20 or 30 years ago?" 

The filters were provided by foe EEAA, 
which also provides the companies with tech- 
nical assistance and staff supervision. The agen- 
cy also set up a special fund to finance the 
maintenance of the filters while an agency af- 
filiate submits a monthly report on the pollution 
levels at the factories, said Salah Hafez, the 
agency's executive director. 

“Like any other machine, these filters may 
break down, so we make sure they get proper 


maintenance," he explained. 

According to Hilak. it would not be practical? • 
to relocate the factories. “It would take years,” - 
he said. “Moreover, these factories are anti- . . 
quoted and, once dismantled, they could not he 
re -assembled." 

Under foe Penal Code, polluting the environ- 
ment is punishable by a year’s imprisonment & 
And under an environment protection law ^ 
passed in 1994, causing air pollution is pun- 
ishable by a fine ranging between LE200 and 
L £20,000. The purushment is raised to im- 
prisonment, for up to three years, if the offence 
is repeated. r 

The same law gives foe cement factories a 
three-year grace period, until the end of 1997, ' 
to adjust their conditions to eliminate further 
pollution. 

But according to Mahmoud Qandil of foe 
Egyptian Organisation for H uman Rights 
(HOUR), the damage has alread been done, 

"We are talking here about people’s lives*” he 
said. “Some may die, and others will be iU for 
foe rest of their lives, while foe hands of the 
courts are tied by legal texts rtim do not provide 
an adequate deterrent." 

Water pollution is El-Damati’s next battle. He 
has already filed a lawsuit against several gov- 
ernment departments, charging that they are re- 
sponsible for contaminating foe waters of the I 
Nile in the area between Torah and El-Tebbiii. 


Abu Zeid’s lawyers in an uphill battle 

Nasr Hamed Abu Zeid's lawyers are fighting to overturn a court order separating him from his wife, but prospects for success are slim. Khaled Dawoud reports 


Lawyers acting for Nasr Hamed Abu Zeid. the Cairo University 
professor of Arabic ordered to be separated from his wife by 
Egypt’s highest court, have swung into action in the couple's de- 
fence. 

The Court of Cassation's decision to uphold a previous ruling in 
a lower court came as a shock to most intellectuals. The court en- 
dorsed Abu Zeid's condemnation as an apostate and upheld foe 
decision separating him from his wife on foe grounds that a Mus- 
lim woman cannot be married to a non-Muslim man. 

Abu Zeid's lawyers are battling on three legal fro n ts to overturn 
both the original ruling, banded out by a court of appeal, and the 
Court of Cassation’s decision to endorse ft. But they concede that 
their chances of success are slim. ' 

On the first front, a lawsuit filed by Abu Zeid's lawyers nearly a 
year ago to dispute the court of appeal’s ruling, and stop its imple- 
mentation, came up for consideration at Cam’s Urgent Affairs 
Court on Tuesday. The bearing was postponed until 1 5 October. 

The lawyers had sought to freeze foe appeal court's separation 
ruling, passed in July 1995. on foe grounds that they had taken foe 
case to the higher Court of Cassation. Several legal experts have 
argued that tius motion became worthless after the Court of Cas- 
sation gave its ruling on S August But Mustafa Hassan. one of 
Abu Zeid's lawyers, told Al-Ahram Weekly that foe defence panel 
has new reasons to demand a freeze of foe court of appeal's rul- 
ing, irrespective of foe Court of Cassation ’s decision. 

On the second front; foe defence lawyers have filed a separate law- 
suit with Cairo's Southern Court of Appeal, charging that foe Court 
of Cassation made grave mistakes in reaching its decision, and de- 
manding its nullification. This case will be considered on 14 October. 

In the third and possibly most significant lawsuit, foe lawyers 
are contesting foe competence of foe Court of Cassation circuit. 


beaded by Judge Mohamed Misbah Sbarabeyah, which handled 
the case. The lawyers have submitted a 19-page memorandum, ar- 
guing that the Court of Cassation violated some important legal 
principles when it made its decision. 

In the memo, Abu Zeid's lawyers argue that all courts should 
heed a legal amendment approved by foe People's Assembly in 
June, prohibiting people from taking legal action on the basis of 
hesha, unless they have a direct personal interest in foe case. The 
Islamic principle of hesha entitles any Muslim to take legal action 
against another whose actions he considers to be harmful to Is- 
lam. However, under the June amendment, people seeking to file 
hesba lawsuits have first to present their demand to foe Prosecutor 
General, who has the sole right to decide whether the complaint 
should be sent to the court or thrown out. 

The memo also argued that the five-judge bench had not ob- 
served foe legal precedents which the Court of Cassation itself 
had set in dealing with apostates. They quoted earlier rulings 
which declared drat a person should be questioned by the court 
before he is declared an apostate, and that if this person insists he 
is Muslim, he cannot be declared an apostate. 

In Abu Zeid’s case, the lawyers said, foe court not only failed to 
question him, but even rejected an affidavit from him confirming 
his commitment to Islam and insisting that his writings discussed 
religious matters in what he believed was an objective and ra- 
tional manner. 

The bench, in its explanation of its ruling, said that questioning 
the alleged apostate was optional, not obligatory, according to the 
Hanafi school of Islamic jurisprudence, which was foe view it had 
chosen to embrace. 

Abu Zeid’s lawyers, citing previous, cases, also argued that 
since foe Court of Cassation was setting an important legal prec- 


bench from five to at least seven. Its failure to do so, they said, 
should be enough to invalidate its decision. 

As Abu Zeid s lawyers struggle to reverse foe court's ruling. Is- 
lamist lawyers working for Mohamed Smeida, who filed the orig- 
mai lawsuit against Abu Zeid, showed a surprising lack of interest 
m whether or not foe separation was enforced. Lawyer Abdel- 
Fattah El-Shahed told foe Weekly that the defence lawyers' at- 
tempt to stop foe order's implementation was a “waste of time". 
The ruling could never be enforced in any case, he argued, be- 
cause there is no article in Egyptian law barring a man andwom- 
an from living together, even if they are not married. 

J* *^f s .P ot ™ alter to ^ whether be [Abu Zeid] continues to 
live with his wife or not," El-Shahed said. “What we wanted to 
prove was that he had renounced Islam, and that therefore his 
books should be banned and he should be fired from his job as a 
univ ersity professor, so that he cannot continue to feed our chil- 
dren s minds with his poisonous and destructive ideas.” 

One o Abu Zeid s lawyers, who requested anonymity said that 
he was prepared for his and his colleagues' efforts toend in feil- 
ure because a Court of Cassation ruling had never been quashed 

SrTdiS; s £ , 7 Ulin8 M f ^ *e Coun of Cassation has put us in a 
very fofficuit situation and we have to admit that our chances are 
not very bright, he said. 

TH .Llf'7^ r h uman rights activists and intellectuals to fo- 
5® their efforts on how to prevent similar rulings in the future. 
We are certain that Smeida and other lawyere Ire preparing at 

Mitral d^ge?.^^ 
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London 


The cancellation of an Islamist militants' conference in Lon- 
don was welcome news in Cairo. Jallan Halawi reviews 
actions and reactions in the British and Egyptian capitals 


* f 

_ ' '-f. 




Less than 48 houre Irefore a ' ‘Rally for Islamic 
Revival' was due -to operimLoiidonlast Sun- 
day, the organisers, led 'by Omar Bakn’s Al- 
Muhajerotm group, issued a "statement an- 
nouncing its cancellation for security reasons. 

The news was wdamred-by Egyptian of- 
ficials, with Foreign Minister Aznr Mousse de- 
claring that the cancellation, was the “best option, 
for all concerned”. Interior Minister Hassan El- 
Alfi seized cmtbc occasion to. revive a proposal 
by President Hosoi Mubarak far the establish- 
ment of a UN mtHarorian mechanism 

The rally, described "by Egyptian officials as a 
gathering of tarorists, was called offbecanse the 
organises were unwilling to meet the costs of ex- 
tra security measures at-the 12,000-seat London - 
Arena, site of the conference. “ftbccamc ap p ar en t 
a week or lOdaysagothatfoeteoirityanangc- 
mentetbat arc part of omnonnal hire charge weie 
going to be inadequate as a result of the ptAKcity 
surrounding fins, events”' said Alex McGrindle, 


The piganisers had an ob ligation tojmeet any 
additional costs, but unfortunately,. due to thr 
amo unt involved, they .decided ' this [Friday] 
rooming fiat they could not meet those costs.” 
He added that “the number of in ternal sec urity 
guards we would have employed would have 
been roughly three times that which we would 
normally have employed” . . 

A statement by Al-Miihzgeroon said that while 
the group’s members left bitter, the 
had been necessary because of the pressure. 


complaints and opposition from the leaders of 
various Muslim states. Al-Muhajeroun also 
blamed a hostile media and pressure from file 
British government fry die cancellation. 

Tbe ; Brifish government had issued a stem 
wanting to the organisers that h would not toler- 
ate statements supporting- terrorism, but said it 
had no powers to prevent the meeting. The rally 
had been expected to attract some 7,000 Islamist 
activists from around the world. 

Visitors to the conference were-to have heard 
videotaped speeches by Osama bin Laden, a 
Saudi Arabian millionair e believed to be the fi- 
nancier of militant groups, and Sbeikh Omar 
Abdet-Babman, leader of the Egyptian Al- 
Gama’a Al-Islamiya. Abdel-Rahman was con- 
victed earlier tins year by an American court for 
conspiracy to blow up Not York landmarks and 
sentenced to life in prisan- 
Ai-Muiuoeroim leader Omar Bakxi said that al- 
though the rally had been cancelled, it would 
nevertheless take place in the form of a series of 
lectures in secret locations, which, he predicted, 
wouldbe attended by thousands. 

Balm and other organisers s p eared on Sun- 
dayat Speakers’ Comer, a section of London’s 
Hyde Pane where any group or individual is free 
to speak on any issue, dra w i n g a crowd of about 
100, including gay protesters who objected to 
the militants’ anti-homosexual views. 

Balm told his listeners that one day B ritain 
and file whole world would be governed tty Is- 
lam. “We will struggle to the Muslim 


Bag ova- Downing Sheet and all over the 
world,” he vowed. 

In an interview published by the Cairo weekly 
maga zine Rose Al-Youssef, Bakxi said die mil- 
itant Islamist groups active in London had al- 
ready reached an agreement to “set up a united 
Islamic frost to lead the Jihad for the establish- 
ment of the Caliphate^, and the liberation ofoc- % 
copied Muslim territories such as Palestine, Bos- 
nia and Chechnya.” 

The militants would become involved m a po- 
litical and ideological conflict with Arab govern- 
ments, Bakri said. However, each group would 
free to decide the form «ul means by 
which it would struggle against the gov e r nm ent 
of its own homeland. 

News of file cancellation of the conference 
was warmly received in Egypt. President Mu- 
barak. bad complained last week that the rally 
would be 8 forum fin 1 extremists and s upp o s ta s 
of terrorism- T am surprised that fins confer- 
ence, which includes many of the elements 
winch support terrorism, is to convene,” Mu- 
barak said on 28 August “This does not serve 
the fight against international terrorism.” 

Following the rally’s cancellation, Mubarak 
was quoted by El-Alfi as saying the UN ehnniti 
set up a new mechanism, styled after its anti- 
nazcotics agency, to coordinate international 
cooperation m file war against terrorism. The new 
mechanism, El-Alfi said, should have offices in 
various world capitals, gather information about 
terrorists and their supporters, and cooperate 


closely with the local security authorities. 

He expressed surprise that file Egyptian media 
bad come under fire for denouncing this “con- 
ference of terrorists”. 

“What was the Axsb-Islaznic world expected 
to do in response to a g a t h e r ing of outlaws bait 
an establishing phony leaderships and collecting 
Muslims’ money for trilling , destruction anri do- 
"ing Islam a disservice?” he asked. 

E2-Alfi found it “bizarre” that the conference 
was being held at a time when the whole world 
had been alerted to the dangers of terrorism and 
the importance of cooperation in fighting it 
“And it is even more bizarre that Britain, which 
was to host the conference, had s u ffered, and 
continues to suffer, from terrorist crimes that 
have led to peat loss of life.” 

Talk of human rights by the Western states as 
a justification for providing shelter for terrorists 
was unacceptable, he said. “The meetings held 
by these terr o rists are clearly aimed at malting 
plans for acts of violence, lolling and sabotage 
in their home countries.” 

But he added that Egypt had not been worried 
by file plans for the London conference because 
“Egyptian security 'has been able to set up a 
strong barricade thwarting any terrorist a tte mp t s 

at infiltrati on ” 

At a meeting wifi) young members of the rul- 
ing National Democratic Party, El-Alfi said firat 
plans would certainly have been made at the 
London conference for overthrowing a number 
of Arab governments. 


Militants resort to burglary 


An upsurge of vi- 
olence in the south- 
ern province of So- 
hag indicates that 
the militants are 
short of money and 
weapons. Omayma 
AIxM-Latff pays a 
visit to Tahta 


The Umm El-Hour (Mother of 
Light) jewellery shop in At 
Gomhouriya s tre et rathe town 
of Tahta in Sohag Governorate 
is called, after, ther. Vitsin 
Mary. Its wails are riddled 
with bullet holes, bearing.wit- 
ness to an aimed attack a 
month ago that chinned fixe 
lives of six Copts, inefadmg a 
child. v ' 

The. shpp. is one pf. several 
Coptic-owned ■jfew^®ery**^ops. 
recently targjttied.^by''. Al- 
Gama’a Al-Islamiya mflitanta, 
presumably bent, on re- 
plenishing their empty coffers. 

The same street, according to 
eye witnesses, win file score 
of a similar bloody attack a 
week ago, when unidentified 
gunmen stormed the Man 
Mena shop, killing two Coptic 
jewellers and seriously wound- 
ing three other people. • 

Although the attacks trig-' 
gered fears that violence in the 
southern province of Sobag’ 
might be on the increase, se- 
curity sources saw no reason 
- for alarm and insist that the 
situation is not critical, despite 
the feet that the assailants re- . . . 
main at large. _ 

These attacks indicate that they [foe militants] are back to 
square one... abort of money and weapons,” mid Maj. .Gen. Na^ 
bm Abdel-Salam, secretly chief for Sobag/Tfs easy for them 
to attack a village bank orirjeweQeiy shop.They have lost con- 
tact with their expatriate leadership. This ts a si gn that their end 
is imminen t-* 1 . 

Abdel-Salam said fiat security had been tightened around 
banks and jeweOexy shops in foe goveznorate and shop-owners 
had been provided with weapons to defend themselves. . 

A week after-tire latest atrocity, two policemen have been 
posted outside every jewellery strep, while plainclothes police 
continue to patrol foe streets. Some owners have opted to shot 
down their shops until the situation has cooled down. 

Tahta residents do not believe' fiat foe militants are targeting 
Copts fin- religious reasons. They say. the Christians are getting 



Police survegrtte scene after an attack on jewellery shops owned by Copts in Al-Gomhoiiriya Street 


phokx Ahmed AbM-Razfq 


lolled simply because they own the jewellery shops. “They 
would have killed anybody, regardless of his religion, just to get 
the money. But it so happens that Copts own most of the jew- 
ellery shops,” said Mil ad Grace, himself a Copt 

He said the attacks had forced business activity to grind to a 
hah in Al-Gomhouriya Street Tabta’s main thoroughfare, and 
expressed ferns that it could turn into “another MallawT. 

' Many Tahta residents blame fire latest upsutge of violence on 
file riei ghbouring town of Tema, which has remained a major 
flashpoint in the battle between militants and fire police. The 
militants are escaping from fire police and coining to hide here, 
because even when terrorism was at its peak, our town was 
spared the bloody confrontation,” said a Tahta resident, who 
asked to remain anonymous. 

Tema, 30km north, of Tahta, was recently fire scene of an at- 
tack on a provincial bank. In addition to killing two bank 


guards, tire assailants attacked a police patrol and kilted a high- 
ranking officer and three policemen. This was the worst in- 
cident of violence in fire town, where calm had prevailed for al- 
most a year prior to fire a tta c k . 

Abdel-Salam said that fire security forces have launched raids 
into the hills surrounding the villages, where roost of the want- 
ed men are believed to have taken shelter. Dozens of fugitives 
— common criminals as well as militants — have been ar- 
rested. 

In a separate incident of violence in the province of Al- 
Minya, a Coptic lawyer was killed by three militants at Umm 
Al-Gesour village near Mails wi because he was believed to 
have cooperated with fire police. A local human rights officer 
expressed the fear that the militants may have renewed their tar- 
geting of Copts, following a period when attacks on them had 
ceased. 
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An opposition press reporter, 
accused of slandering Jihan Sa- 
dat is in jail awaiting trial on 
charges of libel, bribery and for- 
gery. Shadow Shehab reports 



Murad 


Bakri 


-<■ 


Prosecution authorities have ordered tire de- 
- tention of Ahmed Fikri, a reporter for the Liber- 
al Party’s Al-Akror newspaper, for 15 days 
pe nd in g his trial on charges of libel, bribery and 
forgery. The action was taken agains t Fila r for 
pub lishing a news story considered defamatory 
to Jihan El-Sadat, wife of the late Ptesideot An- 
war El-Sadat 

The story, which appeared on 19 August, car- 
ried the sensational headline “Jihan El-Sadat has 
an illegitimate cfajkT.Tbc propose of fire article, 
however, was proponed to expose the mat- 
practices of civil servants at berth registration of- 
fices. Fikri n r flfflrtcd how be obtained a copy of 
a birth certificate, and registered himself as fire 
■father and Jihan El-Sadat a$ -foe mother of a 


fending fire reporter. This period ends on 17 


OUT UUJ um ItW fc*w**«« . 

Towards fire end of the story, fire reporter re- 
vealed that foe certificate ;coffiained ftbe in- 
formation and foatbe managed to acquire it after - 
bribing a civil servant at theregbtiy officejfe 
had treed the name of Jflon Ei-Saifet, Fiks 
wrote, to show bow public figures cenjd 
wittingly become involved in forgery and brfo- 
exy. 

However, timing his interrogation, fikn de- 
nied that he-Bad bribed fire civil servant He 
that rtiic had been inserted mto Ihc-Stitty • 
by someone-on fire newspaper's et&onalstaff. 

“Wearc confidem that Ahmed Fim win be re- 
leased (m« tire lS«bydeifinli(Mpffl^ . 

said few""- EtBagoari, one of four lawyers* de- 


_ confidence that Fikri would 

emerge from' his trial unscathed. The charge of 
libel, he said, would have to be dr op ped, be- 
cause fire complaint against Fikri had been filed 
by Tabat El-Sadat and not Jihan El-Sadat. Ac- 
cording to. the law, action can only be taken on a 
mmptamt filed by fire person who is the object 
of foe alleged libel.' 

The bribery charge, Bagouri added, had been 
denied by both Fikri and the civil servant at fire 

registry office. He' also dismissed the forgery 
charge on the grounds that Fikri “lad good in- 
tentions and did not act to serve persons! inter- 
ests or bring harm to others. What be did has 
been dime by other journalists seeking to serve 
fire public good.? ' 

After the story was published, Mustafe Bakri, 
fire newspaper’s chief editor, was dismissed by 
Mustafe Kamel Murad, fire Liberal Patty's 
fbaimHm and replaced by Salah Qabadaya. No 
legal action has been taken against Bakri, who 
has. given evidence, to prosecution officials. 

! ; Bakri. who made it clear that he was absent 
-Eom fire ne w sp a per when fire story appeared, 
published in apology to Mrs' Sadat, emphasising 
that so offence had been intended. The Press 
Syndicate said *t fire time dot both Bakri and 
Fikri would be questioned in connection with 
fire stoiy. However, according to Mohamed Ab- 
dd-Qoddons, a member of fire syndicate’s coun- 


cil, “the idea has been dropped because Fikri is 
not a member of the syndicate and Bakri no 
longer a chief editor. It would be better to con- 
sider tbe whole subject closed.” 

Party chairman' Murad told Al-Ahrum Weekly. 
T was stunned when I read the newspaper, lo- 
calise foe article was written in a slanderous 
manner. If it sought to prove that forgery can be 
done, why use the name of Jihan El-Sadat? Af- 
terall, she is the.mother of aD Egyptians.” 
Murad YDwed'foat the party “will take no part 
in helping foe reporter” — Fikri. However, Mu- 
rad also binned ex-chief editor Bakri for prim- 
ing such “slanderous” stories and accused him 
of manipulating r eporters and using the news- 
paper to advanceliis own interests. “1 do not in- 
terfere in foe newspaper’s business; I leave that 
to the chief editor” Murad said. “But when ac- 
tion became necessary, I fired him.” 

According to Murad, Bakri, known for his 
Nasserist views, used the newspaper to project 
his own leftist platform rather than fire party’s 
liberal thinking. Asked why nearly two yearn 
had passed before action was taken, Murad said 
that he had “continuously provided Bakri with 
advice in the hope fiat he would change, but it 
was aH in vain. However, the a tt em pt to blacken 
fire name of Jiban El-Sadat was going too fer. It 
-was. simply the last straw.” 

Bakri, however, argues than “tire Liberal Party 
has no specific platform and the line the news- 
paper took did not deviate from the basic points 


of tbe party’s policy.” 

Analysts tend to agree with Bakri dot the Lib- 
eral Party has no coherent ideology, and that, 
since its birth in 1976, its policies have been am- 
biguous. A case in point is the party’s original 
support of peace with Israel; matching words 
with action, Murad accompanied Sadat on his 
1977 trip to Jerusalem. However, this ran coun- 
ter to foe Islamist stance later taken by the party 
after it forged an alliance with fire outlawed 
Muslim Brotherhood and Ibrahim Sbtikri’s La- 
bour Party in 1987. 

Tire Libera] Party, which came into existence 
on the authority of a presidential decree from Sa- 
dat, is regarded by many as a tame opposition 
group. Described by analysts a$ ineffectual, foe 
party has had a limited presence, both in terms of 


However, this is in sharp contrast with fire 
kind of sensationalist reporting which its news- 
paper, AI-Ahrur. came to espouse. Tbe Liberal 
Party has also come under tire for ‘sob-letting’ 
its other publications, said to number as many as 
19, to serve as mouthpieces for other political 
forces. Party officials have defended this poHey 
rai foe grounds that a liberal party most ac- 
commodate views from across the political spec- 
trum. 


Edited by Wadie Kirolos 



Avoiding vagueness 
in penal statutes 

Awad El-Morr, 

chief justice of the 
Supreme Constitu- 
tional Court ex- 
amines court rulings 
limiting the applica- 
tion of inappropriate penal statutes 


Case No 3 far the 104 judicial year, decided on 2 January 1993, 
required the Court to ad ju dica t e a consfitntipoal question in tc- 
lation to decree Law No 98 (1945) regarding vagabonds and sus- 
pects. 

According to Article 5 of that statute anyone over 18 years, ei- 
ther notoriously habituated to or more than once convicted for 
committing crimes or achieving acts of the lands specified therein 
shall be considered a suspect 

In striking down this legislation tbe Court declared that penal 
sanctions directly affect fire right to life, to liberty and property. 
The infliction of punishment in old times symbolised tyranny and 
oppression and was envisaged as a tool fer the satisfaction of 
greed and deviate ambitions. Any rational linkage connecting the 
methods and goals of penal law with social considerations were 
thus evaded. 

The e m ergence of civilised and consolidated patterns of con- 
duct encouraged the adoption of an integrated system of criminal 
justice repulsed by unjustified encroachments os liberty and af- 
firmative of fire premise that human rights and freedoms should 
not be unnecessarily sacrificed or intruded upon. 

Indeed, freedom and fire sanctity of life; aze inextricably bound 
together. The Court also bore in mind that tbe draconian measures 
of fire past need not survive endlessly in fire face of growing vital 
societal interests and that penalties improperly applied erode ra- 
tional objectives. 

Stringent measures and rigid standards were thus applied in or- 
der to clarify the scope of incriirmiation, and to deprive the trial 
court from foe power to criminalise acts or omissions not so con- 
sidered by fire legislature. 

Under Article 66 of the Constitution which adheres to con- 
temporary advanced systems of criminal justice no crime or pen- 
alty shall be prescribed except within the limits of law, and no 
p unishm ent shall be inflicted except in relation to acts committed 
after the enforcement of the law in which they were defined. In so 
doing foe Constitution clarified that every crime has a material 
element, represented by an actor omission committed in violation 
of a criminal statute, finis indicating that the aim of criminal stat- 
utes is not to punish thoughts but only to take cognizance of acta 
— whether in a negative or positive form — if committed, de- 
spite their incrimination. 

lndeed the application of penal laws is directly attached to spe- 
cific activities materially demonstrated, and externally expressed, 
thus denoting the will of the offender, establishing fire dividing 
line between different crimes, perceiving the possabihty of tberr 
being evidenced and adjudicated by foe trial court in order to con- 
sider their proportionate punishment Furthermore, c laiming tha t 
foe mental element of a crime ( mens red) could be proved apart 
from its material element (actus reus) is pointless, since what was 
really intended by fire respective offender largely depends on 
what was materially ex p ressive of his will. 

It is understood that according to Article 66 of fire Constitution 
every crime is accompanied with a p unishment provided for ei- 
ther by foe law itself or within its prescribed limi ts. Tbe Constitu- 
tion also requires a degree of clarity and certainty in penal stat- 
utes beyond fire level within which other statutes maybe 
formulated given foe fact fiat p unishment — in itself — carries 
with it fire most sorious and dangerous restrictions which could be 
enforced to the detriment of personal liberty. 

If liberty is to be duly protected any limitations thereon must be 
narrowly construed, vigorously ascertained and unequivocally de- 
fined in order to offer to their addresses fair notice demarcating 
tbe content of proscribed acts or omissions and tbe boundaries of 
p unishments Hwh w Mi fhnwqnwitly thf wfw nMnent 

of penal statutes is conditioned on precise limits narrowly tail- 
ored, in order to repel vagueness and oveibreadto, and to oppose 
elusiveness. Otherwise, proscribed activities will be left in dark- 
ness, casting serious donbts as to fire unified standards required 
fin- punishment, and tbe exactitude of tbe legislature's intent. In 
such situations, the trial court may muddle proscribed activities 
with others and make selective choices as to firesr penalties in ne- 
gation of the legal premise that everyone has an absolute right to 
protect his liberty against fire hazards of punishments and their 
misuse. Therefore, any deviation of power that violates fire fair- 
ness of trial prescribed by Article 67 of the Constitution shall not 
stand. 

Indeed, individuals are not to be ambushed by penal provisions, 
nor liberated from their proper application. In foe light of foe 
above, tire legal certainty of criminal provisions must be viewed 
as a constitutional requirement, falling within the minimum stan- 
dards of rights accorded to the accused, which most be neither 
dispensed with nor renounced. 

In addition the Court has long recognised that a fair trial re- 
quires tbe enforcement of the preliminary rules upon which it is 
based, including tbe p res ump t i on of innocence, entirely related to 
foe proof of gufit and not to the kind or fire level of punishment 
associated with criminal charges. Tins presumption, being the 
foundation of all adversarial systems of criminal justice, extends 
to aD suspects and accused, and applies in ail critical situations, 
whether they arise before or in the course of fire trial. Individuals 
are bom pure and free and a convicting sentence must clearly 
show beyond reasonable doubt foal Their presumed innocence has 
been rightfully and definitely rebutted. 

Under foe challenged article suspects who would stand trial are 
either those generally known to have been accustomed to achieve 
acts or commit crimes of the kind specified in that article, or else 
those who, due to their involvement in such acts or crimes, have 
already received more than one conviction. 

The conviction of the first category of presumed offenders is 
based only on widespread rumours or police reports, frequently 
framed and often comprising hidden motivations in defiance of 
other’s rights and freedoms and pays no regard to the pre- 
sumption of innocence which ordains the acquittal of the accused 
imlBs all tbe elements of the crime with which he is charged are 
proven beyond reasonable doubt 
More important is fire feet that such rumours and reports neither 
e qimli«» in amount or degree the commission of definable and as- 
ccrtainabie acts directly attributable to their alleged offender, nor 
reveal a criminal intent linked with bis conscious wilL 
As to foe second category of suspects in respect of whom more 
than one sentence has been rendered, after bemg convicted for 
crimes or acts specified in the challenged article, tbe Court af- 
firmed that earlier involvement by an individual in criminal con- 
duct is no indication of his or ho* implication in future crimes. 
Antecedents in no way definitely entangle an actual behaviour but 
only demonstrate expectations or even probabilities associated 
with anticipated activities, and the likelihood of their occurrence. 
The path for the future cannot be undermined by past events, nor 
may foe history of former circumstances outline its course. 

Generating new prosecutions in consequence of prior sentences 
fully executed dramatically violates fire veracity of tbe well es- 
tablished constitutional principle according to which no person 
shall twice be put io jeopartfy fin- tbe same offence. 

In all events suspicion under the challenged decree law is en- 
tirely disassociated with activities materially demonstrated, fac- 
tually witnessed and legally proven but falsely presumed. Thus, 
by adversely affecting foe outcome of the trial from a substantive 
and procedural perspective in violation of fire dne process of law 
and the requirements of aim trial, hrehidmg the presumption of 

innocence instrumental to its proper machinery, the decree law — 

which foiled to observe Articles 41 ,66 and 67 of tire Constitution 
— was void, fire Court ruled. 
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Shi’ite coalition wins 


Hizbullah scored a political victory in the 
fourth round of partiameatary elections in 
Lebanon. It managed to win four seats in the 
new legislature after losing two in the pre- 
vious rounds of voting. 

The joint election ticket formed by the two 
main rival Shi’ire political forces in foe south, 
the Amal movement and Hizbullah, came off 
with flying colours. All 21 candidates on die 
Liberation and Development ticket headed by 
House Speaker and Amal chief Nabih Beni 
managed to win seats. Two other winners 
were incumbent deputies Bahiyya Al-Hariri, 
sister of Lebanese Prime Minister Rafik Al- 
Hariri, who was supported by Beni, and 
Moustafa Saad who enjoyed foe backing of 
Hizbullah. 

Deputy Hariri bad originally been on Beni’s 
election ticket but decided to run as an in- 
dependent due to its coalition with Hizbullah. 
The last-minute electoral compromise between 
foe long-time foes, who have fought wars in 
the past and are vying for leadership of the 
Shi’ite community — the Largest religious 
group in Lebanon — sought to defuse tensions 
between them. But even though both Amal 
and Hizbullah will have a joint list in the final 
elections in the Bekaa Govemorate next Sun- 
day, most observers have downplayed foe pos- 
sibility that the alliance will translate into fu- 
ture cooperation in the new legislature. 

The Amal-HizbuDah electoral alliance was 
reached after intensive Syria-mediated talks. 

Both Amal and Hizbullah have stressed the 
importance of the electoral alliance on the 


The Amal-Hizbullah alliance won a victory for both sides in the south 
Lebanon elections, reports Zeina Khodr from Beirut 


grounds that it would avert a possible confronta- 
tion between their supporters during the elec- 
tions. In fact, Beni told Al-Ahram Weekly that 
there had been a strong possibility that elections 
in die south would not have taken place without 
the coalition agreement He pointed out that the 
main, reason behind foe pact was to ensure secur- 
ity in the area. “We should join ranks since we 
are facing a common enemy... Israel. If we fight 
among ourselves ibis would only benefit Israel,” 
he said. “I hope this pact will be long-term but if 
not, it is nothing strange. Political alliances are 
normal even with so-called enemies. This hap- 
pens ail over the world.'* 

Hizbullah's Secretary-General Sheikh Hassan 
Nasrallah lad called on his s uppor ters to back 
the joint election ticket But despite die shaky 
pact, Nasrallah had vehemently criticised Leb- 
anese Prime Minister Rafik Al-Hariri who has 
virtually declared an electoral war on the group 
be describes as extremist. Hariri has dubbed this 
year's campaign as a batde between moderation 
and extremism. 

The imam of the southern city of Nabatigeh, 
Sheikh Abdel-Hussein Sadek, emphasised the 
importance of the agreement “Many, including 
myself; believe that the agreement is a positive 
development on the ground or else there could 
have been a confrontation which would be dan- 
gerous to the country and the south. The pact 


makes sure that the Lebanese will be united to 
face the common enemy. Broken ranks would 
only be m Israel’s favour. The agreement made 
sure that the interest of foe nation and the re- 
sistance is preserved,” he told the Weekly. 

Hizbullah's success has apparently ended 
speculation that Syria, which Is the main power 
broker in Lebanon, had decided to decrease foe 
movement's influence and reduce its strength in 
parliament Scathing attacks against the group 
during the election campaign had raised expecta- 
tions that Syria wanted to curb the group. Polit- 
ical analysts believe that Damascus was trying 
to send a message' to the international com- 
munity, particularly foe United States, that it bad 
the power to rem in the guerrilla group which is 
spearheading the resistance war to oust Israeli 
soldiers from occupied territory in South Leb- 
anon and the Western Bekaa. It is also believed 
that Syria wanted to appear as the main foreign 
power in the country. However, analysts said 
that the eleventh-hour deal between Hizbullah 
and Amal actually increased the number of Hiz- 
bullah deputies from the south from two to four 
and indicates that Damascus still needs the 
group as a pressure card against the hardline 
government in Israel. 

Hizbullah has now four seats in parliament 
and, according to its pact with Amal, it will 
present force candidates and two supporters in a 


joint ticket for the Bekaa elections. If all three 
candidates win, it will have seven seats in par- 
liament, one less than in the outgoing leg- 
islature. 

According to the Interior Ministry, voter 
turnout reached 482 per cent in South Leb- 
anon, compared to 39 per cent during foe 
1992 elections. Voter turnout in foe south was 
higher than in previous rounds of elections in 
Mount Lebanon, North Lebanon and Beirut 
There were no widespread electoral ir- 
regularities during Sunday's ballot in foe 
south, while the first three rounds of voting 
were marred by allegations of bribery, fraud 
?nd intimid ation 

The other two rival election tickets led by 
incumbent deputy Habib -Sadek and former 
house speaker Kamel Al-Assad along with in- 
dependent candidates foiled to win any seats. 

The elections in foe South Lebanon Govem- 
orate last Sunday and those of the Bekaa Gov- 
emorale next Sunday will determine the dis- 
tribution of seats for Lebanon's 13 million 
Muslim Shi’ites. These two rounds of polls 
are also an election test for Hizbullah as the fi- 
nal results will determine whether Hizbullah's 
influence will be marginalised It is clear, 
however, that due to regional developments, 
the group's power will not be curtailed dras- 
tically since it is a valuable bargaining card in 
regional negotiations. The unanswered ques- 
tion is whether this electoral agreement be- 
tween Hizbullah and Amal is a paper one only 
or a genuine move meaning that they will join 
forces in the new National Assembly. 


Cries of Kafrbneit 

Elections for the govemorates of South Lebanon and Nabatiyeh 
went smoothly, but for inhabitants of the Israeli-occupied zone, it 
was not without serious problems as Amira Howeidy dis- 
covered as she stopped at the Kafrbneit crossing 


For foe first time since its occupation in 
1978 by Israel and its client South Leb- 
anese Army (SLA) led by Antoine Lahd, 
foe inhabitants of the 'security zone* 
were allowed to crosfc the border and ex- 
ercise their right to vote in last Sunday’s 
elections. The zone’s population, es- 
timated at 20,000, were not permitted 
participation in the 1992 elections. A 
few weeks before this year’s elections, 
Lahd announced his willingness to re- 
ceive ballot boxes in the zone, thereby 
enabling its inhabitants to vote. The Leb- 
anese government refused. Only days 
before foe first round of elections, Lahd 
suddenly announced foal the zone’s bor- 
ders would be opened and rnhuhfamM 
would be allowed to leave and vote. 

The nine mile-wide zone has five 
crossings. Of the five, Kafrbneit, wit- 
nessed foe largest exodus. 

The benders were scheduled to open at 
7.00am, but until 8.00am they were still 
closed. At Kafrbneit, a Lebanese check- 
point was set up aod waiting, like many 
relatives of people in the zone, for the 
first voters crossing ever. At 7.45am, 10 
armoured tanks patrolled the area, mak- 
ing those waiting even more nervous. A 
Lebanese soldier started muttering and 
said, “Lahd and Israel, you can expect 
anything from them, they may never al- 
low the people to come.” 

But at 8.00am a cellular phone rang in- 
side the checkpoint and the caller an- 
nounced that the borders had opened and 
foe voters were coming “eo masse.” A 
few minutes later, the first car coming 
from the occupied zone appeared, driven 
by a young Shi’ite saved (sheikh). Smil- 
ing at the soldiers, he said, “Don’t wor- 
ry, they're all coming” “I didn’t have 
any problems because I am known as a 
man of religion,’' he told the Weekly, “I 
am not involved in politics, that's why I 
have no problems crossing.” 

Lafad's sudden willingness to provide 
so much assistance to foe zone's voters 
raised questions within Lebanon’s polit- 
ical circles. Sources told the Weekly that 
foe SLA wanted foe voters to vote for 
Amal and Bahiyya Al-Hariri in what 
was described as an 'under the table 
agreement' Said the saved, ‘There is 
consensus both nationally and inter - 
nationally that the inhabitants of foe 
occupied zone have the right to vote. Of 
course, this is not something de termine d 
by the SLA or foe Lebanese govern- 
ment, but it was agreed on inter- 
nationally that foe crossing wiD open 
from 8.00am to 7.00pm... dot's why we 
are here,” he said.' 

He added, however, that the zone is 
not void of problems for its ordinary cit- 
izens. “We live under occupation. This 
is a reality that we have to face. We are 
at the mercy of a certain a u t h o ri ty. If it 
wants us to cross the border we will, and 


if not, we won’t,” be said. 

In foe ‘security zone', Israeli forces are 
assisted by a Lebanese mili tia of about 
3,000 men known as the South Lebanese 
Army. The SLA is trained, financed and 
otherwise controlled by Israel. The anny 
enforces foe ‘laws of the zone’ which in- 
clude mandatory recruitment of 18-year- 
old Lebanese into the army. 

At tiie crossing, located only a few miles 
from an Israeli base, Mohamed Moussa 
Dhaher. 71, an employee in Lebanon's 
Electricity Company, tokl the Weekly that 
Lahd’s army provided residents with the 
necessary permits 24 hours before election 
day. “We get those permits from General 
Lahd, then we present them to foe forces 
at die crossing. They st amp than, register 
everything about us — address, village, 
etc. They then give us permits for 24 or 
48 hours. All our name s are registered so 
they can monitor the number of people 
who cross and how long we stay there.” 
Asked his opinion concerning Hariri's 
call to cross out Hizbullah’s candidates 
from Beni's 1 list, he said, “Hizb ullah 's and 
Hariri’s relationship has nothin to do 
with us. Those are big names and they 
deal with each other. Our role is strictly 
nationalistic, voting only.” 

Most of the voters who spoke to the 
Weekly, however, said that they will vote 
for Bahiyya Al-Hariri and AmaL A young 
woman who demanded anonymity said 
that the zone’s inhabitants received “strict 
orders from Lahd’s army to vote for Ba- 
hiyya and Beni’s list, arid to cross oat foe 
four Hizbullah candidates.” Same sug- 
gested that, knowing peace is coming and 
the SLA w\U have to withdraw, Lahd “is 
trying to improve his reputation.” 

Reema, 36, who said that she came to 
live in foe, security zone after the Golf 
War, said, “We feel like a small prison in- 
side tiie country, we really miss being with 
our families ou&ide the zone, but what can 
we do about it?” But, despite the occupa- 
tion foe feels “that life is comfortable. At 
times one feels tiie need to be part of one’s 
country, and there are things that could 
make life better, such as foe crossings. 
Sometimes we feel safe in our district be- 
cause we don’t often see die military and 
we live where tiie international emergency 
forces are stationed.” 

In Beirut, 150km from Kafrbneit, where 
the zone’s inhabitants voted, many people 
were complaining that their names were 
not registered. Mohamed, 61, said, T 
came all the way from foe zone, drove for 
almost three hours, and I didn’t find my 
name. I don’t know what to do.” A wom- 
an standing next to him said she didn’t 
find her name either, “We talked with foe 
head of the election committee who 
argued that it was ‘difficult’ for tire Leb- 
anese government to keep track of those 
living in the zone, since we are not direct- 
ly urkler their authority.” 
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Amal leader and Parliamentary Speaker Nabih Bern casts his vote daring Sunday’s elections held Id 
S ooth Lebanon. Berri won the highest number of votes in these elections, (photo: AFP) 


Anger floods in Khartoum 

A hungry man is an angry man. Bread riots that rocked the Sudanese capital last week confirmed the adage, writes Gamal Nkrumah 


Sudanese peasants are slogging their guts out to eke a meagre 
living off foe land and still go hungry. The plight of the urban 
poor is even worse. 

Politics is often symbolic. When Khartoum’s poor go on the 
rampage, rioting for bread, the world knows that the Sudanese 
people have had enough. The 1985 bread riots led to the 
downfall of former Sudan e se President Gaafer NumeirL Sudan 
experienced military takeovers in 1958, 1964, 1969, 1985 and 
1989; bread riots precipitated the coups d'etat 

It was during the ominous days of hunger and open revolt 
that Iranian President Ali Akbar Hashetni Rafsanjani, with an 
entourage of over 300 top Iranian officials, called in on Su- 
danese strongman General Omar Hassan Al-Bashir. It was Raf- 
sanjani’s second visit to Sudan since 1991 and be promised 
more military aid to the country. Rafsanjani and Iranian For- 
eign Minister Ali Akbar Velayati, who joined his president on 
the two-day trip, have been acting as mediators in tiie conflict 
between Uganda and Sudan. Accompanied by Ugandan For- 
eign Minister Eriya Kategaya, Rafsanjani announced that Su- 
dan and Uganda had resumed diplomatic links. Uganda had 
broken off relations with Sudan in April 1995. 

Ignoring a question by a foreign reporter soliciting a com- 
mentary on the food shortages in Sudan, Rafsanjani stated in a 
press conference that Iran had made tremendous technological 
advances in agriculture and was willing to share its technical 
know-how with Sudan. “The West eyed Africa’s riches with 
covetous eyes,” Rafsanjani told his Sudanese hosts. “The West 


raped the land in the name of Christianity and civilization.” 
The Iranian president was alluding to missionary activities in 
southern Sudan and to British colonial exploitation of foe vast 
tracts of land in the fertile Gezira region of central Sudan. The 
rich alluyial soils between the Blue and White Nile rivers were 
used by tiie British to grow cotton — Sudan's main cash crop 
— and food crop production in foe area seriously declined. 

The government in Khartoum, dominated by the National Is- 
lamic Front (NIF), has clamped down bard on opposition forc- 
es in the aftermath of last week’s riots. Omar Abdel -Rahman 
Omar, a student leader of the 1985 bread riots, was detained 
last week, and 10 other former student leaders of the 1970s 
and 1980s were arrested. Security forces arrested five leading 
Umma Party membe rs ; Al-Fadel Ali Adam, Sadiq Mobamed 
AI-Toum, Mahdi Abdcl-Rahman, Mohamed Al-Mahdi Hassan 
and Abdel-Mahmoud Abau, who is the imam of the influential 
Wad Nubawi Mosque of Omdurman — a key Mahdist strong- 
hold. “Nothing can placate the people. The government must 
be removed. Governments have been unseated in Sudan be- 
cause of bread riots,” said Mubarak Al-Mahdi, leading mem- 
ber of the Sudanese opposition National Democratic Alliance 
and second-in-charge of the Umma Party under Sadeq Al- 
MabdL 

Nothing more plainly reveals tire peripberatisation of Sudan 
than the fret that bread riots, in sharp contrast to those that 
took place in Jordan a week earlier, were largely ignored by 
foe international media. The authorities in Khartoum tried to 


quickly hush tilings up before the arrival of Rafsanjani by 
rounding up all suspected trouble-makers and putting them in 
jaiL Thousands of NIF supporters lined the streets of Khar- 
toum to welcome the visiting Iranian president. 

But the Khartoum masses rioted in protest. Ten thousand 
demonstrators marched through the Khartoum suburb of Al- 
Deyoum Al-Shargiya. Rioting rocked foe suburbs of AJ- 
Sagana, Al-Sahafr, Al-Shagara and Al-Kalaka and Khartoum’s 
ancient twin city of Omdurman. 

The rioters targeted tiie governor of Khartoum, Badreddin 
Taha. They marched to his residence in the suburb of Al- 
Gaily, 40km north of downtown Khartoum. His Mercedes was 
wrecked as demonstrators stoned it. Taha’s driver fled for his 
life. The demonstrators also went for government buildings in 
the city centre and vicious hand-to-hand fighting took place 
between students and workers, on the one hand, and riot police 
and NIF militias on the other. 

Afrf Mohamed Adam, a 21-year-old student at the Uni- 
versity of Cairo, Khartoum Brandi — now called Sudan Uni- 
versity — was shot dead in the riots last week, as was Karrar 
Ali Mohamed Omar, a bakery worker. Abdullah Ahmed Ab- 
dullah, 18, a student at Omdurman Islamic University, was 
al«n shot and later died of his wounds in hospital. The upsurge 
in anti-Sudanese government sentiment is attributed in part to 
widespread lack of job security among foe employed ana ram- 
pant unemployment. The unemployment rate now hovers 
around 75 per cent 


Decisions taken, 
decisions deferred 

Arab ministers meet in ordinary and ^ 
traordinary sessions, under the umbpelfe^, 
the Arab League and outside it But Wbril\ 
ders Gamil Matter, will their 
Cairo this week do more than refer =yftal' 
questions to further study K-- : *r\ 


It is customary for the Arab League Council _ 

session during September of every year. As it is held a Kafehefi *;, f 
the opening of the UN General Assembly, the autumn seahn it .. £ 
especially significant It is at t en ded by a greater nmob^of 
ministers than the spring session, in March; its agecda imiadesTv. 1 
many important questions, on which the Arab countries ncedfev^ 1 /’ 1 



meetings. The Palestinian National Authority has called for aura?- - 
traordinary meeting of the Arab League Council in whichtbe head^j 
of the PNA, Yasser Arafat, would personally brief Arfo nonwiriy .'^ 
on developments on the Palestinian trade. ’ li- 

Egypt wants a foreign ministers' meeting — - and pdf a meeting;^: 
of the Arab League Council — so that Foreign Minister Amr V 
Moussa can brief the Arab ministers on the devetopmenlsmlsrid -; , 
Prime Minis ter Binyamin Netanyahu’s positions since the Cairo 
summit, held soon after Netanyahu's election. 

The ordinary session number 106 of the Arab League Corneal 
will be held on 14 September. Its original agenda included 39 items, 
to which three others have been added. Topping the agenda are fonr 
further items referred from last June's Arab Summrtcxxnference, re- 
turned to the Council for further study. One of the items-isthces- 
tahltshm ent of an Arab Court of Justice, a subject as oki as fog . 

League itself. Another is the question of a draft Coife of Honour for 
Arab Security and Cooperation This is the sort of subject tfaatrega- - 
larly comes up in the wake of severe Arab arises or differences, T&s _ L ..- 
Council discusses them and concludes by [issuing a lengthy doco-~ 
meat. A few years later another severe crisis or disagreemed comes ■ * - 
up, the subject is again put before the Council, which agfoi issugsa^ "'' 
lengthy document, but under a different name. 

A third item concerns tiie establishment of an Arab mechankro - 
for conflict prevention, management and resolution. There is no ■' -J?- 
denying foe importance of tins matter, originally proposed by To*-. - 
nisia, especially since the Organisation of African Unity hasadopt- '; 
ed a s imilar project This project however, like that of the Arab 
Court of Justice, is hindered by mysterious obstacles that co ntinu e" 
to puzzle political analysts bofo inside and outside the Arab Wodd. 1 
Finally, there is the Libyan proposal to establish an Arab coo- 
federation including ail the members of the Arab League. Ibefievt^T' 
that this latter proposalhas been floating since the late ’80s, when: 
the Arab League headquarters was still in Tunis. In any case; his 
highly doubtful that the Council will adopt a positive deei^an-re-- '•? -v 
garding any of these subjects. Most likely, it will decide that they -. 
require further study and wider gauging of members’ views; 
mittees may also be established to discuss them, before they are, " ^ 
once again, put before the coming summit conference, whatever " 
that is held. Beside these critical issues, the agenda mclodesa 
number of ‘permanent’ topics. These are the topics on which, in 
view of their grave importance, the General Secretariat is tfirataT t ° 
to regularly brief the Council They include tiie proposed treaty to * 
make tlK Middle East a zone free of weapons of mass destruction; . 
the question of Israel's possession of nuclear weapons and tbe~: : ; ;F V , 
threat they pose to Arab national security; and the Palestinian . - 

question, wdnch is divided into five sub-topics, inch] ding the In- " 
tifada and its developments, refugees, and Jerusalem. Not- 
withstanding this item and its five sub-topics, there are other per- 
manent items — “settler colonialism in {^destine”, the Conference " 
of Supenrirors of Palestinian Affairs, tire cunent status of the Hz& . r 
ed Nations Relief and Works Agency (UNRWA). The list of per- •’ 
manent items goes on: the Golan, south Lebanon, Lebanese bos- 
tages in Israel, Iran’s occupation of UAE islands, Arab- African ' •; 
relations, the Euro-Arab dialogue. /■ * •' * - 

Notably, Iraq has not requested that the US missile attack on it/:*. •. 
be put on the Council's agenda. It did well not to do so, in my - f-" •• 
opinion. The outrage expressed by Arab public opinioa artir^ '"^"! ^ " 
American raids preempted the Council. Most Arab g o v e rnm e n ts 
have had no option but to condemn foe American attack, not only 
out of foe conviction that Iraq had committed no crime when ft ’ 1-1 ' .« ^ 
tried to stop a foreign aggression against Iraqi Kurds, and wherrit 
tried to bring an end to a foreign- inspired civil war among them, 
but also because most countries in the world have condemned foe • - 
American raids. The Security Council was sharply divided and: '1>- 

both Britain and the US foiled this time to mobilise countries of j fjr 
what was formerly called the anti-Iraq alliance. It was firefl y ' 5: 
made clear that most members of that allianc e had joined it on z f - -'>■ 
transient basis and had no intention of becoming the members ofa 
permanent anti^ -Iraq coalition. -r-.i 

All this was implicitly understood before foe convening ofthe " 
Council and did not need to be formally tabled, which could have 
caused a split around the position adopted by Kuwait. Such a split 
would have lost Iraq the political gains it won through thelvide* 5 ^., _ 
scale condemnation of foe American attack. • V'" •% 

The Arab ^agire Ckiundl nreeting is preceded tiro - ' 7 

of foreign ministers; Arafat will take part in one ofthem. Tins ; 
meeting was called for in order to discuss tire perils confronting ; 
the peace process. The call was issued at a time when Pa feslmm ' ; 
officials were still waiting for Netanyahu’s consent to meet with 
Arafat. Had Netanyahu refused to meet Arafat, the foreign gffl ft £" : 
isters’ meeting that the PNA called for would have focusedonthe . 
refusal, which wouki have been considered as mdtsputabteproofr' 
that Israel was reneging on its commitments to peace. In feet, there 
is even more significant incriminating evidence rtw Netanyahu’s 
procrastination before meeting Arafat. These include foe new - 
houses that are being built inside and outside Jerusalem for Jewish • 


has declared on foe Palestinian people in foe West Bank and Gaza. ' : 
Even more significant proof lies in Netanyahu’s refusal tore- - - 
deploy forces in Hebron. - -:'*> ■ ' 

Despite ai l these indications, the Palestinian media and Pal- "v ; - 

estouan political efforts focused on a meeting with “Bibi”, and, fr - -i 
nailyjfetmyahu accepted to meet with Arafat last week. However^ ■ 


cstonans and, in a Likud central committee meeting, stressed that 


Jerusalem would always be a Jewish - . ! 


Netanyahu wanted to tell his party and people that his meeting with 
Arafer was to pacify other governments which (fid not want the Mid^ 
die East peace process to look as ifit had reached a stalemate. The' 
image of yet another “historical handshake", flown by foe news . ‘ . '.V . 
agenaes and pictured by the CNN, would impress public opinion \ 
much more effectively and lastingly than any disparate reportson . 
Netanyahu s reneging on Israel’s commitments. "P™” 

It isnot yet clear whether Arafat will discuss in detail aO foe Is- ' 
raeli transgressions that obstruct foe peace process, or nuie a hid : : 

weal ^ 1 y Arab states. Put differently, will Ar- - 

Arab Surami t held m June. The summit 

mmislers to how far Netanyahu's .. .. 

government is fulfilling its commitments to nea»> sumwnmte . - 

mare lo ^ for «*“ extr^^Sio 7:'. 

dedicate it s drscu ssioqs to foe impediments to ther^ace process , 

ptaobteanoganccofNmu.yahu-r^SSSr^ ’""’T , 
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IRAN has appealedfor .: 
international assistance to : \ 
prevent a “fannui catastn^be" 
as the tens of thousands of ' • 

Kurds who fled after a week of . 
Kurdish infighting in northern 
Iraq were approaching the - . 
Iranian border. 

An Iranian Interior Ministry 
official, Ahmed Bosseini, said - 
that Iran had agreed to accept 
Kurdish refugees ^ 
emergency dtaatiwa”, namely > 
the sick, wounded and elderly 
and (hose whose fives are In 
danger. '"-:i 

“Onr present policy is sot to 
accept new refugees because of 
our limited resources 1 ? he said, . 
adding that Iran already hosts - 
over two tnQfioa Iraqi and 1 
^fghan refugees. 

■ A spokesman for the UN High 
Commissioner for Refugees . 
(LINHCR)^Rupert Colvdled, 
told AFP that 80 per cent of the . 
500,066 inhabitants of 
Sulaymaniyah In northern Iraq 
have fled the city. ■ 

. {photox Routers) 



Who stands to win? 


Sanctioning genocide 


Thousands of Kurds fled- war-shattered 
northern Iraq towards Iran in can, trucks 
and even bulldozers after the. Baghdad- 
backed Kurdish Democratic Party (KDP) 
seized Sulaymaniyah, the last major.rity 
heid by the Popular Union of Kurdistan 
(PUK). The scene is reminiscent of the" 
Kurdish exodus towards Tran in 1990, in 
fear of the Iraqi forces, before thqUN 
safe haven was established in northern 


Almost everyone Washington, Baghdad, Ankara, and 
even Tehran has made some gains out of the latest 
scramble over Iraqi Kurdistan. Despite Barzani’s vic- 
tories, Kurdish autonomy seems to be the main loser, re- 
ports Doaa El-Bey - . 


"a 


ie inter-Kurdish cashes came to a 
head last month between the two sain 
Kurdish parties in Iraq, Massud Bar= 
£anTs KDP, supported by Baghdad and 
”alal Talabmri's PUK said to be backed 
by Iran. However, of all.tbeofocr parties 
involved in the Kurdish- issue, the only 
one that did not manage to gain polit- 
ically from these clashes were the Kurds:; 
themselves. 

Iraq, which drove its : forces into, the 
north at the request of the KDP and 
helped the KDP captore the region’s cap- 
ita! . Arbil. . awt , ^hsequeplly; . .Jwr .. 
laymaniyati; provedio tbevratid that u is 
still a strong regional power capable .of 
launching successful tmliiaiy operations, " 

In so doing. Baghdad achieved polit-. 
ical victory on three levels. Firstly, it 
weakened the Iraqi opposition based in . 
northern Iraq and its potential for cam 
spiring against Saddam Hussem’s regime 
under the protection of the- UN safe 
haven. 

Members of the Iraqi National Con-: 
press (TNC), a coalition of Iraqi oppose 
tion parties, had.ta flee Aihii after it was 
captured by the Iraqi troops and ^sought - 
political asyhim abroad,, saying, that sui- . - 
cide was better than falling into the 
hands of Saddam. An INC spokesman ^ 
who moved to ■. SaJahuddin, a KDP : 
stronghold, said thereis no apparent dan- •_ 
gcr there but, as “Iraqi ‘opposition, we - - 
feel uneasy. Wc are not free. We are ask- 
ing the international communlty-to hdp 
us as soon as possible to escape or to get - 
political asylum. 7 ;. . . 

Secondly, Baghdad foiled CIA at-... 
tempts to topple .Saddam. American . 
newspapers revealed after Arbil was cap- 


tured, that President Bill Clinton had 
signed a secret order directing the CIA to 
provide weapons and military training to 
Saddam’s opponents and help them in- 
stall intclhgence-gatbering equipment 

Moreover, the Los Angeles Times re- 
ported on Sunday that CIA director John 
Deotch had promised Iraqi diMidwitc 
that Saddam would be ov ert hro wn with- 
in a year, but die Iraqi leader uncovered 
and foiled the S20~millian operation to. 
unseatfrim. 

■- The role of die CIA was exposed when 
the Washington Post reported on Sunday 
. that ; 1 00 Iraqis associated with the CIA 
had: apparently been arrested and - ex- 
ecuted by forces supporting the Iraqi 
: pre side nt . 

Thirdly, Saddam was hoping to post- 
pones hinder the implementation <k the 
oti-for-fbod /deaL . Mohamed Abdel- 
Jabbar, die INC spokesman in London, 
told M-AhnamWeekly that the deal is 
likely to lessen ffie Iraqi president's con- 
trol over his people. “Saddam is using 
die food coupons system to further con- 
trol his people. The deal, which he found 
himself farced to endorse under the pres- 
sure of the international community, will 
cancel this system.” he said. 

However, the oil-for-food deal may not 
be .postponed for long, as NATO Sec- 
rctaiy-Gcncral Javier Solatia declared 
Sunday that the UN resolution to incle- 
ment the deal is expected to crane into 
effectsoon. 

The.US, or more specifically the White 
House, was also able to make political 
gains. By launching 44 missiles against 
Iraqjast week in retaliation for the Iraqi 
forces' drive into the northern UN safe 
btiYen- and no-fly-zone. Bill Ctinton 


gained wider domestic support hi. his bid 
for re-election. But on the.debit side, foe 
US lost the international unanimity dial 
stood behind its leadership in the 1991 
Gulf War. 

Iran’s gains from the Kurdish clashes 
were no less than the Americans'. Con- 
trary to PUK initial denials of accepting 
support from Iran, the party leader Jalal 
Tatabani openly confirmed that he would 
accept support from any country ready to 
help, naming Iran at the top of the list 

The Iranian presence 'in the region, 
which was confirmed by Iraq and foe 
KDP . earlier, facilitates Iranian attempts , 
to combat Iran's own Kurdish dissenters, 
the Iranian Kurdish Democratic Party 
(IKDP), based in northern Iraq. The 
1KDP is calling for democracy in Iran 
and self-rule for the Iranian Korda. 

Turkey also regarded foe inter-Kurdish 
clashes that led to KDP victory as a pun- 
ishment for the PUK. The PUK had late- 
ly provided support to foe Kurdish 
Workers Party (PICK) and allowed them 
to launch their attacks against the Turk- 
ish government from PLTC-con trolled ar- 
eas. The PKK has been fighting for in- 
dependence from the Tutitish 
government for the last 12 years. 

The clashes also gave Ankara a pretext 
for the establishment of a buffer zone on 
foe northern border with Iraq to protect 
its territory from more strikes from PKK 
bases in northern Iraq. 

Although opposed by Iraq, Iran and foe 
KDP, Turkish Foreign Minister Tansu 
Ciller announced earlier this week that 
preparations for foe buffer zone had been 
completed and that this would require 
evacuating some Kurdish residents from 
foe zone and installing sophisticated 


electronic systems along foe 331km bor- 
der to monitor Kurdish infiltration. 

Clearly, therefore, foe only losers in 
this crisis are foe Kurds themselves. 
Now both Iran and Turkey will have a 
stronger justification to clamp down on 
foe Kurds in both countries. The two 
Kurdish parties in Iraq, KDP and PUK, 
have effectively proved that they are not 
able to establish their own independent 
state. 

After years of struggle for in- 
dependence, foe PUK and KDP secured 
control of northern Iraq in the aftermath 
of the 1991 Gulf War under foe pro- 
tection of foe UN. The two parties won 
50 per cent of foe seats in Kurdish parlia- 
mentary elections one year later. But 
fighting broke out over power sharing 
and the distribution of tax revenues in 
1994. 

Throughout foe last three years, the 
two parties have tried- to resolve their 
conflict They signed a peace agreement 
in the Irish capital of Dublin last year, 
but foiled to Implement it on foe ground. 

However, foe most significant develop- 
ment in this conflict Is foe fact that foe 
KDP asked for support from Iraq, foe 
former enemy who ferociously attacked 
and launched chemical weapons against 
foe Kurds a few years ago. 

The KDP has tried to defend its al- 
liance with Saddam as tactical and a 
short-term necessity to prevent Arbil 
from’ being taken by the PUK and its Ira- 
nian ally. 

However, Iraq does not seem to con- 
sider its presence in northern Iraq as 
short-term. Iraq offered after foe fell of 
Sulaymaniyah to cooperate with Ankara 
to keep foe Turkish Kurdish rebels from 
crossing into, Turkey from northern Iraq. 

Latif Rashid, foe PUK spokesman, de- 
nied that Iran provided any support or 
took part in foe latest conflict “11115 is a 
mere allegation by foe dictator in Iraq as 
an excuse to move into Arbil," he told 
foe Weekly. He described the KDP al- 
liance with Iraq as a blunder which will 
have negative effects on the future of all 
Kurds. 


The Children are Dying: The impact of Sanctions on Iraq, 
Ramsey Clark, New York: World View Forum, Inc, 1996 


** Economic sanctions and blockades, as 
now applied as the weapons of choice by 
the United States and by the Security Coun- 
cil of the United Nations at the urging of 
the US and its allies, are weapons of mass 
destruction directed at a whole people— 
The sanctions policy is clearly a 'Crime 
Against Humanity’ as defined under the 
terms of the Nuremberg principles. " 
Ramsey Clark, former US attorney- 
general 


Zahra, a 14-year-old Iraqi girl, was asked 
by her teacher to stand up and write some- 
thing on the blackboard. When she reached 
foe board and turned around to face the 
class, she collapsed- As the teacher put 
some water on her face, she woke up. 
Asked what was wrong, Zahra said. “It's 
not my turn to eat today. We are six, we 
only eat food on alternate days. lt‘s not ray 
turn today." “That is but one example of 
how the children of Iraq live," testified Dr 
Khalil Jassem, chairman of foe US-based 
International Relief Association for Iraq. 
While on a mission to Iraq last year, Jassem 
witnessed many cases like Zahra's as well 
as more poignant ones. “1 was contacted by 
a 25-year-old who had to sell one of his 
kidneys for 200,000 Iraqi dinars, equivalent 
to less than S75,” recalled Jassem. “Iraq to- 
day is foe place to. buy body parts. 1 am 
from a relatively well-off family, but I've 
seen my own nephew almost die because 
he needed asthma medicine. I lost my sis- 
ter-in-law for the same reason. Every Iraqi 
has lost loved ones to the ongoing sanc- 
tions. And these are stories of a people who 
only a few years ago were defined as one of 
the richest nations in the Middle East," he 
concluded. 

Dr Jassem 's and other eye-witness tes- 
timonies, along with reports by foe UN 
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coalition 


An Arab consensus op- 
posing the US missile attack 
on Iraq signalled the demise 
of the Gulf War coalition, 
writes Sarnia Nknimah 


Last week's American missile attack 
on Iraq exposed. foe fragility and con-, 
tradictions of the post-1991. Gulf War 
order, which, was built on the assump- .. 
don that there was a consensus within 
the inte rnational community on how to . 
deal with Iraq under Saddam Hussein. 

Five years ago most Arab states lent 
their support to .foe anti-Iraq coalition 
for reasons different -. from those of 
i^orne of their Western partnears. Then 
' as now, there was an Arab consensus 
on maintaining foe sovereignty and ter- 
ritorial integrity of a wcwmded Arab . 

state. 

The 1991 anti-Iraq coalition was built 
on the strength , of a United Nations Se- 
curity Council resolution, with Arab 
consent, allowing tbe United States- led 
multinational force to use farce to.com? 
pel Baghdad to withdraw from Kuwait. 

This time round, Saudi Arabia not 
only refused to 'allow American forces 
to use its air toses, but conspicuously 
failed to hack the American use of " 
force to punish Iraq for its- military ac- 
tion in s up port of the Kurdish Dem- 
ocratic Party in northern Iraq. Turkey' 
similarly objected to US planes taking 
off from its soil. Two other regional 
powers were unhappy . about last 
week's strike: Egypt expressed concern 
about the American attack on Iraq*- 
while Syria condemned it blimtly. The. 
-Arab position wasbokwedby foe out? 
“right opposition of three of foe five 
permanent members of foe UN Secnr-: 
iiy Council: France, Russia and China. 
Chma, which threatened to use its veto 
in 1991 the u.vt of force were in- 


corporated into a UN resolution, last 
week accused Washington through its 
official Xinhua- News Agency of re- 
sorting to its military strength to bully 
tbe weak. Russia went as far as threat- 
to veto a British draft resolution 
ig Baghdad's military inter-, 
ference in northern Iraq. The Security 
Council subsequently dropped the Brft- 

" JfAra^&nmess signalled tbe break- 
up of the Gulf War coalition, it was 
American unilateralism that sealed' its 
collapse. The US failed to consider the 
views of foe majority of the Security 
Council In foe absence of a UN resolu- 
tion to. use force against Iraq, the US 
wrested for itself the right' to attack 
Iraq and extend foe no-fly zone in 
southern Iraq' to tbe -,33rd parallel be- 
fore tbe matter was properly handled in 
tbe oSuncfl. France has already refused 
to patrol tbe extension,' and even Bri- 
tfen, which was. the only major West- 
ern power that enthusiastically sup- 
ported the US strike, has yet to fly its 
platies north of foe 32nd parallel The, 
US -also pointedly foiled to inform Rus- 
sia. which has been categorically op- 
posed to the use of force against Bagh- 
dad, of its pirns in-advance. 

. The anti-Iraq coalition’s inability to 
arrive at a clear position on the Bagh- 
dad regime means that a real alliance 
will be difficult to form .again. A week 
after foe American attack* regional 
groupings aie debating the crisis separ- 
ately. Ahead of their meeting is Ith; 
doaesia this week, three of. the seven 
numbers of the Association' of South 


East Asian Nations — Vietnam, Ma- 
laysia and Indonesia — criticised US 
action in Iraq. 

Significantly, meetings of both the 
European Union (EU) and the Gulf 
Cooperation - Council (GCC) have 
foiled to secure any backing for the 
Clinton administration's bombing ■ of 
Iraq due to tbe different views of mem- 
ber states. The EU meeting m Ireland 
backed the implementation of an agree- 
ment allowing Iraq to sell $2 trillion of 
oil every six months to buy humanitar- 
ian provisions in accordance with UN 
Resolution 986. However, fearing for 
the safety of its monitoring staff, the 
UN suspended the oil-for-fbod deal last 
week. 

In a dilemma similar to the EU’s, the 
GCC, whose states arc traditional US 
allies, neither condemned nor backed 
the American attack after two days of 
meetings. Instead, the final com- 
munique “condemned foe interference 
of neighbouring states m northern 
Iraq”, indicating foe unease among foe 
Gulf countries about possible Turkish 
or Iranian involvement in northern Iraq 
to control different Kurdish factions. 
The Americans, on the other hand, 
have approved Turkey’s recent pro- 
posal to create a temporary buffer zone 
■ extending into northern Iraq, to contain 
the forces of the Kurdistan Workers 
Party (PKK) in tbe area. The inter- 
national community, including the US, 
turned a blind eye to Turkish m- 
cureions into Iraq last year and Iranian 
ones -earlier this year. The current 
GCC position on respect for Iraqi ter- 


ritorial integrity in the north tallies 
with that of Russia, China, France and 
tbe EU which this week cautioned 
against a Turkish invasion into north- 
ern Iraq. 

Western analysts are speculating on 
the motives for opposition to foe Amer- 
ican action. These range from foe com- 
mercial interests of France and Russia 
to Arab fears of a pro-Iranian Shi ’it e- 
domi nated Iraqi leadership to growing 
anti-American sentiment — especially 
among Islamic militants — in foe re- 
gion. The US Embassy in Riyadh has 
reportedly advised Americans living in 
the kingdom to be on the alert fol- 
lowing the missile attack on Iraq. 

These explanations, however, only go 
to underscore foe serious threat the US 
attack poses to foe stability of Iraq and 
the region. At a time when tbe Middle 
East peace process is fraught with set- 
backs, Arab countries are not likely to 
applaud the disintegration of an Arab 
state. Arab nationalism may be buried 
under inter-Arab differences, but firm 
Arab stands on the speedy imple- 
mentation of the frozen UN otl-for- 
food deal and Turkey's proposed buf- 
fer zone in northern Iraq could offset 
the international community’s vacilla- 
tion. So far, both Egypt and Syria have 
delivered official complaints to Turkey 
about its proposal This has already 
brought results. It was announced in 
Cairo on Monday that Turkish Pres- 
ident Suleiman Demirel has assured 
President Hosni Mubarak by telephone 
that Turkey has no intention of sta- 
tioning troops on Iraqi soil. 
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Food and 

Organisation (FA.QL 
describe foe impact of 
UN sanctions on the Ira- 
qi people in The Chil- 
dren are Dying. Re- 
calling the 1991 US-led 
war against Iraq, Ram- 
sey Clark labelled foe 
onslaught as “a new 
form of violence that 
hadn’t been experienced 
on this planet”. Al- 
though, sounding dra- 
matic, Clark’s statement 
is true to fact “In 42 
days of war, US bomb- 
era alone made 1 10,000 
aerial sorties — foal is 
one every 30 seconds 
— dropping the equiv- 
alent of 7 .5 Hiroshimas, 

88,500 tons of ex- 
plosives,” he wrote. In 
effect, the bombing was 
intended to destroy foe life support system 
of Iraq. Clark, who first visited foe war-tom 
country on 2 February 1991. recounted: 
“There is not a reservoir, a pumping sta- 
tion. a filtration plant that wasn't de- 
liberately destroyed by US bombing to de- 
prive the people of water." According to 
Clark, foe destruction was about starving 
the people. After the military had com- 
pleted their mission, there “was not a grain 
-silo, not a food distribution centre, a food 
processing centre left standing in tbe coun- 
try." said Clark, adding, “Why were they 
destroying fertiliser plants, fertiliser stor- 
age. insecticide storage, insecticide plants? 
Why were there fires in grain fields? It’s a 
lot of woik starting fires in grain fields, un- 
less you use napalm from planes or hel- 
icopters... They wanted to destroy the coun- 
try's food supplies." 

And destroy diem they did — on a long- 
term basis. The FAO report states, for ex- 
ample, that the animal population has steep- 
ly declined since the embargo began. Be- 
tween 1990 and 1995, cow production 
decreased by -34 per cent, buffalo pro- 
duction by 46 per cent, sheep production by 
42 per cent and goat production by 81 per 
cent. Traditionally, the Iraqi people’s diet 
has depended heavily on meat and other 
livestock consumption. As a result of foe 
unavailability of equipment and animal 


meat, poultry, milk, eggs and fish has crit- 
ically declined. Serious shortages of animal 
products have naturally caused galloping 
inflation, thereby reducing consumption. 
Since 1993, rod meat and fish prices have 
increased (93 and 240 times respectively, 
while foe (Mice of poultiy has increased 
about 1,000 to ZQ00 times since July 1 990. 
Under foe UN sanctions, most people can- 
not afford to eat meat or poultry even once 
a week. 

Moreover, the domestic production of ha- 
sic food items cannot meet foe national re- 
quirements. Before the war. Iraq produced 
about one-third of its essential food needs 
and spent $2 billion annually on imports. 
But under the terms of the embargo, foe 
government's ability to import foodstuffs 
has drastically declined due to hard cur- 
rency shortages. In an effort to prevent 
widespread hunger because of critical food 
shortages and spiralling inflation — by 
1995 the prices of rice, vegetable oil. milk 
powder -and sugar had reached 4,375 to 
5,500 tiroes their pre-war levels — the gov- 
ernment introduced a universal food ra- 
tioning system. In exchange for a nominal 
fee, foe people are given a food basket pro- 
viding them with 34 per cent of foe average 
1987-89 per capita calorie intake. While 
this system has prevented foe outbreak of 
major famines, it has not checked the 
spread of malnutrition and morbidity — es- 
pecially affecting children and foe elderly. 
“More and more people spend their whole 
day struggling to find food for survival" 
says a report from the UN World Food Pro- 
gramme. 

In March 1995, foe Iraqi Ministry of 
Health conducted its first nutritional sur- 
vey, involving 50 per cent of all children 
under five enrolled in kindergarten. The av- 
erage height for four-year-olds was 92cm 
and the average weight was 17.4kg, in- 
dicating conditions of 
chronic malnutrition, 
evidenced in stunted 
growth and wasting. 
i.e. low weight in pro- 
portion to height In 
addition, the ministry 
has reported a definite 
increase in foe number 
of children bom with 
low weights (under 
2.5kg): four per cent of 
births in August 1990 
compared with 192 
per cent in March 1993 
and 21.1 per cent in 
July 1995. “If you are 
bom under two kilos, 
you'll have lots of 
aches and pains, and 
you probably won't 
live very long," com- 
mented Ramsey Clark. 
Tbe FAO mission visit- 
ed foe paediatric de- 
partments of the Saddam Hospitals in Ama- 
rah, Kerbala, Basrah and Nasiriyah last 
year and observed that since mid- 1 993, 30 
per cent of all children treated there were 
admitted for diagnosed malnutrition. 

Servers wasting, especially visible in foe 
ribs and limbs, along with “old-man faces", 
was observed in children with marasmus 
— a debilitating condition especially af- 
fecting infants which results in a severe 
loss of body fat and strength. Describing 
her visit to a children's hospital in Baghdad 
last year, journalist Kathryn Casa" doc- 
umented such a case. “In one room was a 
young mother standing over her child who 
was too weak to do much more than whim- 
per, his abdomen swollen to the size of a 
large lemon... This four-month-old baby 
boy, whose country sits atop some of foe 
largest known oil reserves in the world, 
was starving to death,” wrote Casa. In fact, 
child mortality has increased nearly five- 
fold, if one compares foe rate prior to the 
embargo with the rate observed during foe 
past five years. The FAO mission con- 
cluded that 567.000 Iraqi children have 
died as a direct consequence of economic 
sanctions. In foe wonds of Dr Jassem, sanc- 
tions represent "silent starvation, killing 
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feed after sanctions, tbe production of red 


and murder, but in the middle of the day 
where all the world is watching silently". 

Reviewed by Faiza Rady 
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Y©ltSi n scheming ti || the end Russia yNTes ^ es in Shadow of an ailing Yeltsin, writes Abdel-Malek Khalil from Moscow 


Russian President Boris Yeltsin is to undergo a heart bypass opera- 
tion later in September and it appears likely that be will informally 
band over power to Prime Minister Viktor Chernomyrdin. The ail- 
ing 65-year-old president is suffering from the effects of ischemic 
heart disease, caused by a platelet build-up inside the arteries and 
veins. Ischemia reduces the blood flow to and from the heart, and 
doctors say privately that Yeltsin's chances of survival are very 
slim. Still, the Russian president soldiers on and is enjoying a 
game of intrigue where he keeps his people guessing who ms suc- 
cessor might be. 


Yeltsin, in direct contradiction to his doctors’ predictions, has so 
far survived heart trouble and much heartache. Yeltsin was twice 
hospitalised with serious heart problems in 1995, but he did not 
transfer power on either occasion His condition is now critical and is 
characterised by poor flow of blood to the heart and brain ac- 
companied by severe pain. According to the 1993 Russian Constitu- 
tion, if a president dies or is permanently incapacitated, die prime 
minister must take over and call new elections wrthin three months. 

Meanwhile, Chernomyrdin met with Yeltsin's security chief, Alek- 
sandr Lebed, last Monday. Yeltsin's chief of staff, Anatoly Chubais, 


was consulted, too, and briefed about Yeltsin's deteriorating condi- 
tion. 

As Yeltsin snuggles for life, Russian troops continued to pull out 
of Chechnya. Russian and separatist Chechen commanders met on 
Monday to work out details of die peace deal reached by Lebed and 
top separatist commander Aslan Maskhadov last month. While sev- 
eral previous pacts have collapsed. Lebed’s deal appears to hold die 
best chance for peace. 

Above, Chechen warriors in a show of defiance, brandish their 
weapons about, (photo: AFP) 


A small success story 

Miso Alkalaj looks at how Slovenia, alone among the republics of the former Yugoslavia, became “the one that got away" 


Slovenia was the most developed and economically 
advanced republic of the former Socialist Federal 
Republic of Yugoslavia (SFRY). Slovenia's two 
million inhabitants represented only 9.1 per cent of 
die SFRY's population, yet Slovenia produced 21 
per cent of Yugoslavia’s gross domestic product 
(GDP), 25 per cent of all its exports — including 
barter trade with the former Soviet bloc — and 30 
per cent of all Yugoslav hard-currency exports. In 
1988, at the time when internal tensions began to 
break up die SFRY, Slovenia's GDP per capita was 
estimated at over $10,000. 

One can speculate that Slovenia’s economic suc- 
cess within the socialist system of the former Yu- 
goslavia was partially a consequence of Slovenia's 
low political status in the federal state. Socialist 
ideology venerated gigantic enterprises, “die sourc- 
es of real proletariat”: large energy-producing com- 
plexes, truck factories, opencast mines, foundries, 
shipyards, anns and ammunition plants. In the days 
of orthodox socialism, which ruled Yugoslavia un- 
til 1974, the prestige of local politicians was meas- 
ured by die size of factories they could get financed 
from the federal budget In the socialist Yu- 
goslavia, Slovenes were always regarded as some- 
what “bourgeois”. Few of them landed federal jobs 
and, consequently, Slovenia got the “lowly” in- 
dustries: pharmaceuticals, household appliances, 
textiles and clothes, furniture and consumer elec- 
tronics. 

Slovenia’s economic success really started in 
1974 when the SFRY adopted a new constitution 
— largely the work of the only truly powerful Slov- 
enian politician, the Yugoslav Communist Party 
theoretician Edvard Kardelj. 

The 1974 constitution replicated federal ex- 
ecutive and legislative functions on the level of in- 
dividual republics. Republics acquired exclusive 
control over education, science and technology, in- 
dustrial development, transport, banking and for- 
eign trade. Even eminently federal domains such as 
defence and foreign policy were “diluted”: re- 
publics bad tbe equivalent of armies — territorial 
defence — and even foreign ministers. The Com- 
munist Party itself was federalised, becoming a un- 
ion of largely autonomous republican parties. Slo- 
venes used this autonomy to introduce dements of 
market economy and to search for new trade part- 
ners in the capitalist world. 

Due to large federal subsidies for gigantic in- 
dustrial complexes in other, “more proletarian” 
parts of the former Yugoslavia, Slovenia's “re- 
visionist” economic endeavours gave the most 
Westernised republic little economic advantage 
while Yugoslavia could still obtain generous hard- 
currency loans. But after Marshall Tito's death in 
1980, foreign creditors lost frith in Yugoslavia's 
stability and this, coupled with the end of the petro- 
dollar bonanza, made hard-currency loans ex- 
pensive and difficult to obtain. The Yugoslav feder- 
al government was forced to re-programme its 
loans and within four years, Yugoslav foreign debt 
grew from S16 billion to 522 billion; only a frac- 
tion of this additional financial burden produced 
cash for subsidies and large industrial complexes 
began to flounder. 

As the Yugoslav central government tried to 
main tain social peace by subsidising foiling giants 
with newly printed money, inflation soared; from 
19 per cent in 196 9, the inflation of the Yugoslav 
dinar grew to 30 per cent by the end of tbe 1970s, 
and jumped to a percentage in the thousands in tbe 
mid-'80s. Yugoslav dinar notes sported five-figure 
numbers in 1986. 

Slovene companies, however, were not dependent 
solely on federal sources of hard currency because 
many of them had established direct trade with tbe 


West Slovenia's small enterprises were also more 
flexible and could adapt tbeir production quickly. 
While most of Yugoslavia was in deep economic 
recession, Slovenia's economy flourished: by 1986. 
die GDP per capita in Slovenia was 2.5 times the 

Economic (^ferentiation caused a large rift be- 
tween social status in different republics — which 
predictably caused political tensions. Slovenia's 
drive for market economy and democracy gained 
support from neighbouring Croatia. Though Croatia 
was not as industrially developed as Slovenia, it 
had its stable sources of bard currency: tourism and 
fishing along tbe Adriatic coast, and successful ag- 
riculture. Both republics sought to reduce federal 
taxes: Slovenes and Croats did not want to spend 
their hard-earned foreign currency on hopelessly 
outdated industrial giants in Serbia, Macedonia and 
Bosnia-Herzegovina. 

The newly elected president of the Serbian Com- 
munist Party, Slobodan Milosevic, countered with a 
drive for tbe re-centralisation of Yugoslavia, with 
the support of the Yugoslav People's Army (YPA) 
which feared 

for its sizeable ' 

slice of the fed- 
eral budget 
cake. Milosevic 
— a nationalist 
by conviction, 
but a banker by 
profession — 
had all the rea- 
sons to resist 
democratisation 
, market econ- 
omy and in- 
creased auton- 
omy of 

republics; Ser- ... 

bia had 

amassed most of the huge, “real socialist” in- 
dustries which could not survive without sizeable 
federal subsidies. 

Milosevic first abolished the autonomy of Ko- 
sovo and Vojvodma, two autonomous regions with- 
in Serbia whose autonomy was guaranteed by the 
Yugoslav constitution. Next came the republic of 
Montenegro: Milosevic used his “shock troops” of 
hired demonstrators to topple its government and 
appoint his own people to its leadership. Con- 
currently, he took advantage of the predominance 

of Serbs in federal civil service to subjugate central 
Yugoslav institutions such as the Central Bank, He 
also tried to use the Serb majority m the Com- 
munist Party of Yugoslavia to gain control of this 
previously undisputed political authority. But there 
be foiled; the party broke up in 1990 and the scene 
was set for lire collapse of Yugoslavia. 

By tbe end of 1990, federal Yugoslavia existed 
only in name. On 26 June 1991, both Slovenia and 
Croatia declared independence, taking advantage of 
a legal mechanism incorporated in the Yugoslav 
constitution of 1974. As Slovene police took con- 
trol of Slovenia's border crossings with Austria, 
Italy and Hungapr, the Serb-controlled federal gov- 
ernment authorised the army to crush the “re- 
bellion” in Slovenia. 

The opponents seemed poorly matched. On 
paper, Ac YPA was a formidable force, with over 

5.000 armoured vehicles, 600 attack aircraft, over 

10.000 cannons and 450,000 permanent troops. 
Slovenia's territorial defence could call on a maxi- 
mum of 135,000 lightly armed troops, and had no 
armour or air defence capabilities. Moreover. 

25.000 YPA soldiers with some 400 tanks were al- 
ready stationed in garrisons all over Slovenia. 


"Slovenia seeks to further its economic develop- 
ment by becoming a full member of the EU. In 
terms of economic indicators alone , it should 
have been the most likely candidate of all. but 
the EU chooses its candidates largely on the ba- 
sis of political considerations. Slovenia ’s prob- 
lems in achieving closer ties with the EU are 
largely based on the EU's policy towards the 
former Yugoslavia ’ 


But the YPA was geared to fight with local ter- 
ritorial defence forces, not against them. Slovenia 
avoided head-on battles and sought only to block- 
ade YPA troops. Tbe YPA was faced with a tough 
choice. To crush Slovenia’s defence; they would 
have had to bring in sizeable' forces from other re- 
publics, including Croatia, which had also declared 
independence; this would have significantly re- 
duced the YPA’s hold in other republics. Milosevic 
decided that Slovenia was really not worth the risk 
and agreed to withdraw the YPA. The war lasted 
only 10 days, with minimal loss of life and little 
material damage. 

The YPA learned from the war in Slovenia and 
was not again caught in its garrisons. Subsequent 
hostilities in other republics were bloody affairs, 
with Immense destruction and sizeable casualties 
both among soldiers and civilians. However, Slo- 
venia’s quick and decisive response to tbe YPA’s 
bungling aggression excluded tbe country from the 
subsequent cycle of Balkan wars. Western com- 
mentators reporting on tire crisis in former Yu- 
goslavia Later refereed to Slovenia as “tire one that 

got away”. Tbe 
" country did 

face a stream of 
refugees from 
Croatia and 
Bosnia, but 
nevertheless re- 
mained es- 
sentially un- 
affected by 
conflicts in the 
former Yu- 
goslavia, free to 
develop its 
economy. 

Still, the ec- 

onomic con- 
sequences of 

Yugoslavia's break-up were quite serious for Slo- 
venia. The country lost 20 per cent of its markets 
overnight. Tbe Soviet Union bad crumbled, and ec- 
onomic recession all over the former Soviet bloc 
further diminished Slovenia's traditional markets. 
Slovene GDP per capita dropped to S6.600 in 1992 
and many large industrial systems were on the 
brink of bankruptcy. Tbe country had also inherited 
a 250 pier cent inflation. Unemployment quickly 
rose to 12 per cent. 

To maintain a balanced budget and to curb in- 
flation, the government introduced strict savings 
measures, limited money supply and aggressively 
sought political alliances in die European Union to 
acquire additional markets for the Slovene econ- 
omy. Legislation which firmly established a market 
economy had been largely introduced before the 
formal declaration of independence, and privat- 
isation was initialed after a somewhat lengthy par- 
liamentary procedure. 

Slovenia is now generally seen as making a solid 
economic recovery. Its 1995 GDP per capita was 
estimated at 59,300 and inflation has dropped to be- 
low 10 per cent. Its foreign currency reserves are 
still on tbe increase though the pace has slowed; at 
the close of 1995, Slovenia's foreign currency re- 
serves touched 53.5 billion or 51,750 per capita, 
which is way above world average. 

By the end of 1995, Slovenia had also managed 
to reach a settlement wife most of the creditors of 
tbe former Yugoslavia. The country agreed to ac- 
cept approximately 15 per cent of the SFRY's for- 
eign debt, which brought Slovenia’s external debt 
to S2.I billion. However, die settlement brought a 
sizeable increase in the country's credit ratings and 
gave it better access to foreign loans and in- 


vestments. 

Slovenia earns about 40 per cent of its GDP 
through exports, which amounted to $6.5 billion in 
1994. Its primary business partners are countries of 
the European Union. Slovenia managed to maintain 
a balance of trade in 1991-94, with a slight deficit 
in 1995. 

In terms of standards of living, Slovenes are the 
richest of all citizens of former socialist countries in 
Central and Eastern Europe. In comparison with 
other countries of the Central European Free Trade 
Agreement — tbe Czech Republic, Slovakia, Po- 
land and Hungary — Slovenes have tbe highest net 
wages and are expected to maintain their advantage 
at least untQ 1999. 

Slovenia seeks to further its economic develop- 
ment by becoming a full member of the EU. In 
terms of economic indicators alone, it should have 
been the most likely candidate of all, but the EU 
chooses its candidates largely on tbe basis of polit- 
ical considerations. 

Slovenia’s problems in achieving closer ties with 
the EU are largely based on tbe ElTs policy to- 
wards the former Yugoslavia. In 1991, the EU, in 
particular France and Britain, strictly opposed die 
break-up of the SFRY and consented to recognise 
Slovenia and Croatia only after considerable pres- 
sure from Germany. Throughout the conflict, 
France and Britain maintained covert support of 
Serbian expansionist policies and gave encour- 
agement to political factions in the former Yu- 
goslavia and elsewhere who sought to reconstitute 
die country. Project "Euroslavia", formulated by 
Italy in late 1995, is the latest in the series of at- 
tempts to rebuild the SFRY as a guarantor of peace 
on the Balkan peninsula. Understandably, the EU is 
less than enthusiastic about upgrading die status of 
any of the former Yugoslav republics individually; 
such a move would obviously pre-empt all possibil- 
ities of “package deals” based on the reconstitution 
of the SFRY. 

As in all former socialist countries, Slovenian pol- 
itics experienced a general shift to the right after tbe 
firat multi-party elections in 1989. Particularly po- 
litical parties allied with tbe Roman Catholic 
Church are trying to portray the last 45 years of so- 
cialism as the age of uniform recession, persecution 
and state terror. In view of tbe conflict in the for- 
mer Yugoslavia, it is understandable that a certain 
amount of intolerance towards “the southern er s” 
has also crept into everyday politics. 

Slovenes are, however, almost exaggerated in- 
dividualists. Consequently, there is a large number 
of political parties wooing Slovene voters — eight 
are: currently represented in tbe Slovene parliament. 

It is, therefore, unlikely that any political option 
will obtain an absolute majority in the December 
1996 elections and the Slovene parliament is likely 
to remain as diverse as it is today. 

Tbe primary risk to Slovene economy is its small 
size. In a country of only two million inhabitants, 
the demise of any large enterprise may send danger- 
ous shock waves throughout the economy. The 
economy is also vulnerable to recession in tbe EU. 
since trade wife EU accounts for some 23 per cent 
of die country's GDP. On the positive side, Slo- 
venia is expected to expand its trade with the re- 
publics of tire former Yugoslavia as these begin to 
rebuild tbeir economies. Slovenia has been the larg- 
est supplier of industrial equipment in the former 
SFRY and is likely to have a continued advantage 
in this market, which might moke Slovene com- 
panies the best intermediaries for trade with the 
Balkans. 


The writer is head of the statistics centre at the Jo- 
seph Stefan Institute. Ljubljana. Slovenia. 
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Elections hold little 
hope for Bosnia 


The furore surrounding the 
nian general elections is .taking" 
the war-tom Balkans by storm 



This week tens of thousands of BosmaELrefos^ 
in Croatia, Federal Yugoslavia and other -Eu- 
ropean states registered to cast fbefr -ballots Jii 
Bosnia’s general election, ahead ofthemainpol- 
ling day scheduled for 14 September; reports Ya*. 
min A Ham Meanwhile, inciden t s of raciafly fo©. 
rivaled violence and electoral irregularities are on 
the increase, suggesting that the ethnic hostility 
that fuelled four years of aril -war In the former 
Yugoslavia continues, in pearefriray fo harmer 
preparations for tbe mufti-paity elections. In anm- 
terview with Al-Ahram Weekly, die Bosmauam- 
bassador to Cairo, Avdija Hadrovic, spoke of hfe 
concerns over tbe impending elections, which he 
fears may amount to tbe continued destrucifotiof 
Bosnia by non - mili tary means. 

The Organisation for Security andL Cooperation 
in Europe (OSCE) is organising and ntoutfnca^ 
Bosnia's countrywide elections, which _wifl be 
held under the terms of foe Dayton peace accords, 
signed last November. The accords brooghlpeace 
to the war-tom region md sought to i^er -zee-, 
onciliation between Serbs, Muslims and Croats. 
They divided Bosnia into two sectors, one Sab- 
con trolled and the other under the auspices of the 
MusHm-Croat Federation, separated by an ad- 
ministrative demarcatio n line known as fheTflter- 
entity Boundary Line (IEBL). As stiprikoed ra 
Dayton, Bosnian votes will choose : a . three- 
member collective presidency, a joint legislature 
and entity-level parliaments. Bid, as Hadrovic 
made dear to the Weekly, a number of foetus 
hamper the election process in tbe Bosnian state. 

Not least, four years of bloody conflict -stiS 
loom in the public’s mind, making many ftmynia p 
voters, at home and abroad, distrustful of foe mul- 
ti -ethnic messages of opposition political parties. 
TIk ruling nationalist patties, dedicated to foe sep- 
arate interests of Muslims, Bosnian Croats aid 
Bo snian Serbs and advocating ethnic-based pol- 
icies, bold a firm lead in tbe polls. 

Opposition groups which reject such ethnic- 
based policies and call for a united Bosnia trail 
foe ruling parties in tbe polls by a wrde margin. 
Among these is tbe Muslim Party for Bosma- 
Herzegovina, headed by Harris Sfljadac, foe for- 
mer Bosnian prime minis ter and mum candidate 
for the presidency after Alya Izeibegovic. Tbe 
Joint List, which consists of a coalition of five 
centre-left opposition parties that preach ethnic 
unity and attempt to reach out to Bosnia’s.' Sob 
and Croat communities, has yet to strike a chad 
with a udder Bosnian audience. 

Of most concern to tbe ambassador is the feet 
that foe Dayton accords* 12 conditions for holding 
an election have not yet been met Though die 
fighting has ceased, what he calls the “cfrrfiiaii* 1 
preconditions remain unaddressed. These include 
freedom of expression, association and move- 
ment; freedom of the press and television; and, . 
most importantly, the return of refugees. None of 
these conditions appears to have been fulfilled an 
tbe ground. 

Instead, there are reports of the harassment of 
returning refugees, expulsions and the fierce in- 
timidation of political opposition on all sides, in- 
cluding the bombing of people's homes: Reports 
last week suggested that Bosnian Serbs were tar- 
geting Muslims in Brcko in. a campaign, torebase 
non-Serbs from this strategic "area. There ta fao 
freedom of movement between tire two zones. 
This week witnessed increased violence in areas 
□ear the IEBL, where Muslims have crossed into 
Serb-held areas to resettle in their pre-war vil- 
lages. In tbe Serb- and Croat-dominated parts fit- 
tie political opposition is permitted, and political 
debate has been virtually stifled. Only Sarajevo 
permits tbe activities of its prominent political op- 
position group, tbe Party of Bosnia-Herzegovina, 
whose leader Siljadzic vehemently condemns 
election irregularities. *_ 

The ruling nationalist parties are farther 
strengthened in their dominant position through - 
their control of local media and infiastructurc- Qp- 
position groups currently have do access to an in- 
dependent media through which to promote tbeir 
electoral message. Radio and television controlled 
by tbe Party of Democratic Action (SDA), foe 
largest of the Bosnian Muslim parties, reportedly 
ignore the activities of opposition groups and of- 
ten foil to report on numerous at tack s and in- 
timidation at their party rallies. . 

In particular, Hadrovic drew attentio n to' the ev- 
idence of Bofiaxan-Serb abuse of procedures for 
vow registration, which lad mnut fa brought con* 
damnation from the OSCE and resulted in- foe 
postponement of municipal elections. Under foe 
Dayton agreement, the election registration forms . 
enable voters to state their desire to vote inatown 
they have nominated as their future home. Many 
Stab voters have, as a result, been encouraged to 
register in strategic towns in Serb-held Bosnia 
that before foe war had a non-Serb m aj ority. By . 
i n flu enc ing voter registration in areas snob as Sre- 
brenica, where a Serb minority is driving out. a 
pre-war Muslim majority, the Bosnian Serbs ap- 
pear to be using local elections to enshrine ethnic 
divisions. Bosnian President Izetbegovfo lus . 
threatened to boycott elections unless the inter- 
national co mmuni ty agrees to work only with 
those parties adhering to tbe ranriTtfc mq of foe 
Dayton accords. 

The multi-party elections — seven, are sched- 
uled to be held — are seen by America audits Eu- 
ropean allies as a necessary precondition fra re- 
viving economic links between the different prats 
of Bosnia, and as a precursor to their own gradual 
military disengagement from the region. How- 
ever, in the run-up to the Bosnian electrons, foe 
Dayton agreement is coming up against foe ethnic 
tensions it sought to defuse. The Bosnian am- 
bassador expressed his grave concran that while 
the Dayton agreement was intended to cement foe 
country’s multi-ethnic character, it may instead 
serv e to legitimate Serb pins maA» during foe 
war through violence and ethnic cleansing, u rfrfo 
were the case, he said, it would be “a idling of 
Bosnia”. 

There seems to be no clearer illustration of foe 
troubled situation in Bosnia tlum the announce- 
ment last week that foe country’s three com- 
munities are working with international agenci es 
to agree an protected “voter routes” between Mus- 

Inn and Serb areas, to prevent bloodshed next 
week. Thousands of Bosnians are expected to 
cross the former frontline to cast forarbaUots. 
Though tbe OSCE has chosen to proceed with foe 
electrons on schedule in spite of Bosnian Muslim 
protons against violations of foe Dayton accords. 
NATO was last week considering scrapping plans 
for tlra wtUravral of trot^fiSTSSal^ 
November deadline, amid fears that war will erupt 
*? scheduled pull-out is completed. 
Wntie international intervention may have put 
an end to foe fighting In Bosnia, it seems to have 
crane only a short way towards resolving fop un- 
oenying problems which initially sparked foe con- 
flict and which now hamper international efforts 
at constructing a lasting peace 


Edited by Gamal Nkrumah 
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^^RCT^^^^AITVES of 49 Non^gnxI 

mfasifeaftsclcs 00 Iraqi military Installations. 

The tire fifth conference, of NAM ■ 

mfonnation a^aihnre ministers. The par- 
•' titipante also mged the USf to“put an endto the 
economic, ccanmercial and fmarenal measures 

peate?^^ahjn^St^2EK^SsiveraSo 

and television transmissions against Cuba”. 

. On foe Middle East, the co nfer ence's final com-' 
pnmiquisaklNAMnatioog^'reiteratedfoeirde- ; 
mapd far die withdrawal of Ifraelfrom-afl oc- ■ 

tayied PMeMmian . 'and ^ftg A rah lat yfa** 


TTnrrTO “si 


LATIN Americanand Caribbean leaders 
meeting hist week in the B oBvaaeaphal La Paz 
' denounced tfae c on t i 'ovea'Mai US Helms-Borton • 
law designed to cm fore i g n rav estroent in O'b a 
Inastetanentprcsidt^aiKiotbcrTqffe- 
sentatives of 14-nation grouping ta ft ri foe 

Group of Rio declared die Helms-Burton law, 
wind calls fin* US sanctions against non-US 
conqiames doing business in Cuba, to be a con- 
mvenfl an of in tern a ti o n al law. 

. Cuba. wbich is not a GrounofRio mender, 
amt its ambassador jo BoBva, Catmen Hemn, 
to the summit. Hie US sent its UN ambassador 
Madeleine Albright. „ ; . 

The Hdms-Burtoa taw, enacted in March, is 
designed totigbten dteUSembargoagairist Cuba 
by slapping sanctions on non-US companies do- 
ing bdsmriiswTfa&ssetS'sazedmfael 959 
Revolution. Tbe US’s E u rope an alHes have se- '• 
vonely criticised America for tbe law. 

Also on faeineetmg’r agenda was economic in- 
tegration mLatm America. ■ !y . : 


LAST week top police officials from, all 
over Aiii<» met in Hararev Zimbabwe's capital, 
for a three-day conference. Topping the agenda 
was an attempt to map out strategiesfor com- " 
bating wfahocoOar cnmespl^pimg.fae con-' ~ 
tinent's ailing economy. Delegate* frtsp 23 Eng- 
lisb-speakingAfiican states took part in tbe ' 
meeting — a follow-up to a co n ference held on 
the same subject last year in Tanzania. 

The conference was addrcssixl by officials from 

- - ■ • r . i 


which openeda southern African regional office ' 
in Zimbt&we last month, Sad Iran Zimbabwe's ; 

. banking sector, which has increasingly been the. 
victim of white-collar crimes over the last few ’ 

ye®”- ■■■• 

Opening die; conference, Zmibabwe’s Home 
-Amirs Minuter Dumfao Dabengwa add rising 
whitocoBar crimes were stifling oflhitf to hnpto - : 
ment economic rafram programmesin Africa. 
.Ihe minister argued that the activities of inter- 
national crime sywficatn coidimeduind»tBd 
across jxitdas largely due towcakiegfalatian, Ac 
absence of cxtiadilion agreementB and stifiieg ied 
tape, winch frusteates the speedy movement of ' 
law enforcement officers &om one country to an- 
- other. .. . . 

.. South Africa is. a case hrpoinL'Qaly two years - 
after embracing democracy, it has become a ma-. 

■ jor transit point on the-woddwide money:- \ 

. laundering irighway.- Acco^ding to the police’s . - 
ccrameic^ciimebaiKh,atlt^85orgaiiBed 
crime syndicates, half of which have foreign 
links, are operating in the country and were in- • 

worth mfttioa nod (SI Simhon) in' - . 

1995. . v v/ , ' ; : • "• .•• 

... Last Saturday, dieleadeisofnt^tdieniAftican 
coumicsagnedasedcsofprotDcobhm£n^. . 
ftiemtnti^CbeniHsa^'aDd ae^tt^anist .. 
.drug trafficking: Four protocols were signed at 
the annual summit of the Southern African Dc- . 
vdopoa^ CottraiuxHty. One of them was about 
combating illegal drag traffiddn^Sqidfaam At. . . 
lira hra in recertyeara beoxne a safe route for - - 
drugs destined for Emope and die US. . 


• THIS wet^ Okinawads votednMxetlian 10 
to onein favour of aredacti oo ofUSnutitanr 

■ bases in Japan’s sonthetamt^racfcciiiEe. Ofci- . 
turn bouses mgrefoan half of the 47,000 Amer- 
ram troops stationed in the.countiy and three- 
quarters of toe American military facilities an 

Japanese territory. Okinawa is also Japan’s poor- 

intofrtok^ eoononryby foe AmGricm^Kfa 
its second biggestimurce of levetme after tour- 
ism. 

The Okinawan vote came one year afterlte 
rape ofa 12-y«r-old Olrinawangirl by three 
AmetkanservicemeiLTheiDckieiitledm^ 
largest anft-Amedcan protests ever ^ Japan. - 

■ Even though the island makes up less that care 
per dart of Japan’s area, Okinawa’s proximity to 
China, Taiwan, Korea and the Phflippines makes 
it a Uncfa^fai of American strategic policy m &e 
Asia-Pacific repon. 


HUNDREDS of Cambodian governmen t 
troops have been sent to join fissident“modEr- 
ate*' Khmer Rouge guemllas in repeOing an at- 
tack by hardline Ktaaer Rouge- fbzees loyal to the. 
notorious Pol Pot. Tbe operation was flte^ fast of 
its kind since the^ Khmer Rouge split last month 
into two factions, one loyal to top leader Pol Pot 
-andlhe after to his farother-m-lawJeng Saiy. The 
latter me t with Cambodia’s co-rmmstexs of de- 







Sweden s winning ways 

Can Hammarskjold-ljke Swedes win round the wiliest of Islamists, wonders Gamal Nkrumah 


.Per- Gabrtoa .embodies tbe stereot y pical Swedish 
personality. I met him in a passageway deep in the 
bowels of tbe maze-like corridors of tbe European 
Parliament huflding in Strasbourg, France. I heard 
“politically correct” people ring his praises: a Dag 
Hammarslgtild in the malriq g He has authored 
several books on the plight of the Palestinians, 
particularly those of Gaza. Unfortunately, there are 
many in the Third Work) who see Swedish, and 
.other S candina vian, overtures towards Palestinians 
. and other underdogs from the South as new West- 
ern ways of treating Third Woriders as fools. Oslo 
tBd not help. - ' - 

Sweden, together with Norway, was largely re- 
sponsible for mttiflring the now rather discredited 
. _Qsfo acoordsi Sweden is now a full-fledged mem- 
ber of the European Union; its traditional role as 
fae acceptable and unthreatening face of tbe West 
is in question. To put it bluntly: is Sweden still the 
somewhat mawkish Northern champion of^peutiat-. 
ity and Third Wold interests? Is Sweden still sear 
as different from other Western nations? “Yes and 
no,” Gahrton said. He is an acconqrlished parlia- 
mmrtarian who wishes to be something more toan 
a Swedish representative of the Greens in die Eu- 
ropam Pariichent He makes observations about 
die Middle East that go beyond the individual 
statements made to Urn by both Israelis and Pal- 
estinians... Gahiton and a long list of wise and. 
wann Swedes are simultaneously both architects 
and assets of Swedish foreign policy in the Middle 
East, Africa, Eastern Europe and elsewhere. Swe- 
den was never a colonial power —that helps. 
-History, too, helps. In 1948, Sweden’s Count 
Bernadette was assassinated while serving as Unit- 
ed Nations mediator in Palestine. In 1961. the then 
Swedish UN secretary-general. Dog Ham- 
marslgflld, was killed attempting to mediate be- 
tween waning factions in tbe Congo, present-day 
Zaire. Sweden has a history of mediation in con- 
flicts.' Swedes arc great believers in preventive di- 
plomacy. Sweden, along with Denmark and Nor- 
way, was a 'key donor country that championed 
development in Africa. It went along with funding 
projects; that were meant to alleviate the suffering 
dosed by the implementation of the World 
Batik’s and International Monetary Fund's struc- 
tural adju s t me n t p ro g r a m mes . 

Can Sweden, and Scandinavia, come up with a 
winning formula fen peace and prosperity after tbe 
Widely perceived failure of- Oslo and after wide- 
spread dissatisfaction- with Africa’s development 
record? In the Arab weald, as in Africa, it has be- 
come customary to expect a special kind of con- 
scientiousness from die Swedes. The Scan- 
dinavians are widely acclaimed as trustworthy. 
Other Westerners are not 
. It is probably for this reason that the AI-Ahram 
Centre for Political and Strategic Studies coop- 
erated with the Swedish Foreign Ministry to stage 
a seminar on strengthening understanding between 
Europe and the Muslim world. Is it so bard to ed- 
ucate Europeans about Islam, Muslims and I s- 
. lanrists? The amnuif is part of the Euro-Islam 


[reject, yet another brainchild of the exponents of 
Sweden’s North-South agenda. “There are 250,000 
Muslimts m Sweden today, 25 years ago we lad 
none,” said Lars LOnnback, former Swedish am- 
bassador to Iordan and currently bead of the Euro- 
Islam {reject Sweden is wooing Islamists, “but 
only of foe moderate variety,'' be stressed. Tbe 
magic won! is “moderate" — and Sweden is re- 
nowned for its moderation. 

Moderate Muslims were invited, willy-nilly, to 
join Sweden’s new Euro-Islam project which was 
launched at an international conference in the 
Swedish capital Stockholm in September 1995. Es- 
mat Abdel-Meguid, the secretary-general of the 
Arab League, Fahmy Howeidy, deputy editor of 
AI-Ahram, Saadeddin Ibrahim, president of Cairo's 
Ibn Khaldun Centre for Development Studies, 
Asms Jahangir, chairwoman of the Human Rights 
Commission of Pakistan, Fatima Memissi. the Mo- 
roccan feminist and sociologist^and Abdullah Bin . 
Omar Nassef, vice-chairman of Saudi Arabia's 
Shura Gouncfl, were among the many dis- 
tinguished participants. "The Islamists are splin- 
tared and uncoordinated, but this does not nec- 
essarily mean that they are not in touch with each 
other,” LSnnback told AI-Ahram Weekly. “Net- 
working is very important for the Euro-Islam pro- 
ject” 

Last week's seminar in Cairo was on a smaller 
scale. Mats Karls son, state secretary of the Swed- 
ish Ministry of Foreign Affairs, beaded his coun- 
try’s delegation. Abdel-Moneim Said, bead of tbe 
AI-Ahram Centre for Political and Strategic Stud- 
ies, chaired the meeting Karisson was last in 
Egypt 19 years ago when he was only 21. Fluent 
in Czech, English, French, German, Russian and 
his native Scandinavian languages of Swedish, 
Norwegian and Danish, Karisson exudes youthful 
enthusiasm, charm and a sharp intellect He was 
chief economist at tbe Swedish Foreign Ministry’s 
Department for International Development Coop- 
eration. He was the bead of tbe PI arming Sec- 
retariat and Education Division at title Swedish In- 
ternational Development Authority’s office in 
Tanzania. I quizzed him on the authority’s ex- 
perience in the developing countries of the South 
— especially in Africa. 

“Support for tbe African National Congress' 
fight against apartheid was one of Scandinavia's 
w innin g ideas,” Karisson said defensively. He had 
helped the anti-apartheid freedom fighters in tbe 
camps in Tanzania. Sweden did not fail Africa; 
others did. “America is a billion dollars in arrears 
to the World Bank," Karisson said. “The UN is in 
a deep financial mess because America does nor 
pay its dues.” Karisson has authored many works 
including the Economic Survey ofthe Baltic States , 
with Brian van Arkadie, (1992) and Trans- 
formation and Integration: Shaping the Future of 
Central and Eastern Europe (1995). A musician 
noth the Stockholm Philharmonic Orchestra before 
be became a politician, Karisson disclosed that he 
is now working on an Africa project that is to be 
officially launched by the Swedish Foreign Min- 


istry early next year — another North-South in- 
itiative. 

During the seminar, Mohamed El-Sayed Said, 
deputy head of the AI-Ahram Centre for Political 
and Strategic Studies, reminded the participants 
that Nobel laureate Gunnar Myrdal, tbe guru of de- 
velopment economics in the 1950s, was Swedish. 
“We must avoid false universalism at all costs,” 
Said said. “Islam is textual and past-oriented.” He 
pointed out that there was Arab Islam and non- 
Arab Islam and claimed that non-Arab Islam was 
becoming ever more important in the international 
arena. “Swedes have a legacy of being peace- 
makers and peacekeepers,” Saadeddin Ibrahim told 
the participants. But Swedes cannot mediate be- 
tween Arab and non-Arab Muslims. 

Creeping alienation in Western societies, sym- 
bolised by tbe rise of neo-Nazism, echoes the rise 
of militant Islam in tbe M uslim heartlands. Ib- 
rahim El -Bay oumi Ghanem, a self-styled Islamist 
theoretician, explained that Islamists are re thinkin g 
the traditional dualistic concept of Dor Al-Islam 
(the Islamic world) and Dar Al-Harb (the non- 
Muslim world where propagation of Islam through 
violence is legitimate). The world of contemporary 
Islam is not divided into black and white; it is all 
shades of grey. “What we have now is Dar At- 
Mithaq or Dar Al-Ahd. The whole world has be- 
come Dar Al-Ahd he said. Ghanem was referring 
to the concept of the non-Muslim world being an 
area where Islam should be propagated through 
constitutional means. 

“Islamists in Europe speak in an idiom familiar 
to Middle Eastern Islamists. Yet they operate un- 
der very different circumstances,” Karisson' ex- 
plained. Hassan Hanafi told tbe Swedes: “We are 
yearning for social change not security. Globalism 
is historically linked to hegemony by the West 
We want an equal partnership, de jure as well as 
de facto. Otherwise multilateralism cannot work” 
Karisson praised Hanafi's “dialectic brilliance” 
and at that point the seminar sounded like an ac- 
ademic discussion. It took the intervention of 8 
businessman — Mohamed Ragab, president of the 
Alexandria Businessmen’s Association — to bring 
it down to earth. “The support of the business 
community for such an endeavour is critical,” he 
said. 

Sberif Dewelar of the Alexandria Businessmen’s 
Association drew several parallels between Islamic 
civilisation and the West Key among these were 
die individualistic orientation of the two civil- 
isations and their conceptualisation of win-lose sit- 
uations. “We want to see a win-win option prevail 
in both the Islamic and Western worlds,” Dewelar 
said. Karisson was impressed. “That was foe most 
remarkable statement I’ve beard today,” he said. 
“Win-win is a very important concept that can or- 
ganise discussion around tbe Euro-Islam project” 
At this point the Swedish ambassador to Egypt 
Christer Sylven, chipped in: “The Swedish con- 
sulate in Alexandria is another winning idea.” He 
was referring to the beautiful seaside villa that is 
destined to house the Euro-Islam project 


NUR MISUARI, the chairman 
of tbe Mom National 
Liberation Front (MNLF), 
signed a peace accord wftfa tbe 
Fffipfno government last week. 
The deal called for tbe setting 
np of a MNLF-ied Southern 
Philippine Council far Fame 
and Development (SPCPD). 
Tbe SPCPD wfll be tbe 

precursor of an expanded 
autonomous region in southern 
Philippines to be set np three 
years later and composed of 
provinces that wiB vote in a 
plebiscite to join it 
Misuari is a former university 
professor who launched a 
bloody rebelBon for Mndim 
setf-rnle in die southern 
Philippine island of Mindanao. 
The uprising cost more than 
Uves. 

Misuari was elected as 
governor of the southern 
Philippines a couple of days 
ago. As the only candidate for 
regional governor, aDMisanri 
needed was one vote — either 
bis own or that of either of his 
two wives — to claim victory in 
tbe elections to a 
semi-autonomous region 
covering four predominantly 
Muslim governors tes in tbe 
southern Philippines. But, 
Christian settlers have opposed 
tbe deal, fearing it would lead 
to MNLF political ascendancy 
in a region Muslims regard as 
their ancestral homeland. 
Christian settlers who 
dominate tbe economy of tbe 
region are raising objections to 
MbamPs plans (photo: AFP) 






ti-ighboictng Thailand last week ».... 

A lifelong comnumist, Sary was foreign mm- 
isto" of Cambodia from 1975 to 1979, when dm 
Khmer Rouge wasin power and caused tbe deati 
of as many, as two million Cambodians through, 
starvation and mass executions. , . 


Clinton’s vote cruise 

a 

A bomb a . day will keep the Republicans at bay, or so hopes Bill Clinton, writes Tarek El-Tablawy 


THEUNTTEDlfatiotoOm^Asremhlycan- 
vened on Monday toadoptaglobal nndeartest 


not allow others to dkthte its audp&r policy. ^ 
Under tbe current rules, Iwfia cao prevent tbe .. 


bm nsks imanatkmal isolation by continuing to ‘ 
reject flee treaty, which has tbc expli cit ba cking of 

■ all fivff declared oudefif powtas — -ftranti Chi- 
na, France, Russia and the United States: 

Twtia, which carried out a nuclear CTpfosion in 
1974, dcaie& possessing snefesr weapons nod 
manttams that te midear resegrtfr ifrgeaiedlp- ... 
•»mTi India was the anfy coun- 


by to vote 
st tbe Gen 


FRANCE and foe South PacrficFtmon, 
which croups 1 6 independent Pacific Ocean is- . 
land nations. ema’ged from tabes last Sunday to 
fa fafiicw era of cordial relations after a period 
ofhoatiities caused by French nuclear testing m 
theMururoaatolL • . • ••• . ^ 

The talks foflowed last wfeek s Soum Pacific 
Forum ft* Majnru in the Marsh a l l Islands, 

which decided FrffM Caddie™ itsqwaal re- 


r Zealand and 


The (Swum includes Australia,' 
Paptut New Guinea • • 


Ima g ine , if you will, that you are the incumbent US president, with 
less than 80 days to election time. You have been lambasted by tbe 
press, more often than- not, far having questionable morals. Some of 
your key business associates have been convicted of fraud, your wife 
is under scrutiny for her role in -a shady land deal and you are facing 
a sexual harassment suit left over from your days as Arkansas gov- 
ernor. Yet, at the same time, as leader of a country that is at its most 
conservative since the 1920s, you choose to run on a values cam- 
paign, effectively, rendering ibe- difference between you and your Re- 
publican opponent, at least in ideological terms, to a near-nil margin. 
In shod, you are Bin Clinton and, to add insult to injury, your chief 
campaign' adviser, Dick Morris, has just resigned due to a stray 
about his.alleged tiysts with a S200-a-time call ghi What do you 
do? 

One solution is to taiget Saddam Hussein, America’s public enemy 
number rate, by launching dozens of Tomahawk cruise missiles at 
selected air defence installations in southern Iraq. The result your 
approval rating, according to some polls, rockets to SO per can But 
.t^longwift^boiieymorailas^ . 

“The long-term impart of this move, with regard to the elections, 
fa negligible,'' says political consultant Tyler Renkert. “Clinton has 
temporarily managed' to give die im pre ss ion that he is as callous and 

tough as Reagan or Bush, but that's just it — temporarily .” 

lie White House, far its part; asserts feat US “allies in fee region 
expect the US to behave as a superpower, as the security guarantor, 
in a very unstable region,” according to the statement of one White 
House official last week. But many Americans reject tins idea, ar- 
guing instead that -the US has too long tried to act as the “world’s 
policeman” 

“ft's tone that we looked at bringing home tbe values that made 


this country great,” says David Emrick, a computer programmer in 
Colorado. “We don't want a guy who's trying to imitate Rambo but 
who doesn't have tbe guts to do the job right,” he quipped. 

Clinton’s attack on Hussein was, as Clinton pul it, intended “to 
make Saddam pay a price for his latest brutality— and increase 
America’s ability to contain Iraq over the long run”. 

That Hussein is unpopular in the US is not only an understatement, 
it fa a given. However, it fa questionable just how much the voters, 
not to mention the members of (he Republican Party, buy into Clin- 
ton’s containment strategy. Arizona Senator John McCain blasted the 
president’s foreign policy, stating that it was “a complete failure” 
and that gains accrued after tbe Gulf War had been squandered by 
his “feckless, photo-op foreign policy”. 

“The bombings may have been popular with the voters,” said John 
Sanders of Houston, Texas, “but in the end, tbey are not what's go- 
ing to make or break him. Nor will they do much to boost his im- 


Dale Meyers of Wilmette. Illinois, claims that “Clinton fa still go- 
ing to be seen as toe man who was vacillating between gradualism 
arid moderation, but ended up on tbe extremist side and, therefore, fa 
no different from [Republican presidential candidate Bob] Dole. 
Bombing Saddam fa a last-ditch effort Everyone sees it everyone 
knows it, no one buys it" 

Then why foe soaring popularity for the move? “Americans Jove 
the pomp and circum stance of rcalpolmk,” says political analyst Ed 
Hansen. “But especially now, Americans don’t want to see US 
troops getting involved in an all-out conflict on foreign shores. 
There’s too much to be done here, at home." 

That much was clear two years ago when the Republicans, led by 
House Speaker Newt Gingrich, stormed Capitol Hill, riding into Con- 


gress on a wave 

of domestic re- L 

forms, while J 2 

chanting about ^ 

isolationism. & 

The Clinton- " 0$?- 

Dole race, in 

turn, has fo- 
cused os issues like abortion, immigrants’ rights, tax cuts, a balanced 
budget and family values. Painfully absent from discussions during 
both patty conventions last month was foreign policy. 

In this regard. Dole fa no different from Clinton. “I am here to say 
to America: do not abandon the great traditions that stretch to the 
dawn of our history; do not topple the pillars of those beliefs — 
God, family honour, duly, country — that have brought us through 
time and time again,” said Dole in a speech late last month. And al- 
though the Republican presidential candidate was “foursquare be- 
hind” the men and women in uniform, he was quick to take a back- 
handed swipe at Clinton's leadership abilities. “We probably 
shouldn’t have to be doing what we’re doing,” he added. 

When it comes to explaining why the American voters la uded Clin- 
ton’s move, it was tbe poet, writer and two-time Pulitzer Prize win- 
ner Stephen Vincent Benet who best characterised the spirit of Amer- 
ica: “This land unsatisfied by little ways”. 

“Packaging the bombing as a victory for democracy, freedom and 
integrity — those values that Americans hold to be fundamental to 
the socio-political febnc of their society — fa just another example 
of how grandiose a small step can be made to look," said one Re- 
publican Party member. “Saddam just happened to be the most con- 
venient target who came around at a particularly convenient time.” 
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8 Economy 

Private 

partnership 

for public interest 

The US-Egypto'an economic partnership 
is still in the troubleshooting phase. But 
once the obstacles are removed, writes 
M. Shaflk Gabr, the prospects are 
enormous 


The high hopes raised one year ago by the formation of 
die Presidents’ Council to advise on policies and in- 
itiatives aimed at enhancing die business rela t io n ship be- 
tween the US and Egypt are largely being realised! Sig- 
nificant advances have been made in a numbe r of 
fundamental areas which are imp ortant for promoting 
trade an investment- friendly environment. 

As a member of the Egyptian delegation to the Council, 
1 have seem a remarkable development in die level of un- 
derstanding between the two sides. We have each realised 
that the differences in oar approaches are g overn ed pri- 
marily by cultural differences, not disagreements on the 
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Some quarters on the Egyptian ride, few example, ex- 
pected the Council to be a catalyst for spectacular break- 
throughs on macroeconomic issues, such as a fre e trad e 
agreement The Americans expected the Council simply 
to pave the way for the expansion of their business opera- 
tions in Egypt . , . . J 

Once this difference was recognised and accommodat- 
ed, progress b** been swift and a mome ntum has been 
bnflt up which makes me even more optimistic about 
what the Council can achieve in its second year of Opera- 

Much out of the Council's July meeting in Wash- 
ington, which was marked by a joint presentation to Pres- 
ident Mubarak and Vice President A1 Core by the Egyp- 
tian and American delegations. But again, the list of tasks 
we agreed on for the Council’s second year was based on 
finding practical solutions to practical problems, on 
climbing hills, rather than on attempting to scale political 
mountains. While we Egyptians certainly want a free 
trade agreement, we cannot force it to happen — the 
Council is an advisory, not executive, body. .... 

We must, instead, try to show the (JS that it is in its 
own interests to draw up a free trade agreement And, 
through the work of foe Council and other bodies, in- 
cluding die American Chamber of Commerce in Egypt, 
we can help prove that assertion. 

Let me illustrate this with four issues which the Pres- 
idents’ Council is now responsible for examining during 
the coming months! 

1- Protection of Egyptian intellectual rights in the 

US .... 

There is a large Egyptian and Arab population m the 
US. This means that there is a lucrative market for Egyp- 
tian films and recordings. However, our movies, CDs and 
cassettes have been pirated for years in the U.S. The 
Council, in cooperation with US federal agencies, is now 
■writing ways to introduce control measures and means of 
enforcing Egyptian intellectual property rights in the US. 

2 - Training Egyptian Managers 

The economic system in this country for many years in- 
sulated Egyptian business from the real world. We now 
have an urgent need to train our people in order for our 
commerce and industry to compete in world markets. In 
short, we must create a new business ethic in Egypt 
Therefore, the Council has decided to develop a pro- 
gramme of 3-6 month internships for Egyptian middle 
managers with companies in the US, thereby exp oring 
them to what is going on in the real world and helping 
equip them with the skills they will need. 

^3- Commercial Arbitration Processes 
The system for settling commercial disputes in both 
countries is cumbersome, expensive and time-wasting. 
The Council is now chruged with the task of finding 
ways to solve such disputes both quickly and with maxi- 
mum transparency. 

4- Patent Rights for Pharmaceuticals 
This is an issue which the American delegation iden-_ 
tilled and which the Council will now tackle. It is a tech- 
nical problem since US patent holders are entitled to 're- 
coup the expense ofj and to profit from, their 
pharmaceutical inventions. 

However, World Trade Organisation (WTO) regulations 
allow for a term protection prior to implanentatkm. Re- 
gardless of how this issue is resolved, it is critical that as 
we liberalize and deregulate the Egyptian economy, we 
must be rigorous in our efforts to keep die cost of health 
care down. 

Addressing these issues does not mean that die ultimate 
goal of a free trade agreement is no longer a part of the 
Council's agenda. In feet, at our July meeting, we agreed 
. to set up a working group to identify the i mp ed im ents on 
the road to such an agreement, and we shall continue to 
work to remove those obstacles. This process requires 
highly detailed, meticulous and lengthy work, and it is 
not easy. But I believe that we shall indeed achieve that 
wfrimatp goal in the next two years — to the enormous 
benefit of both the US and Egypt. 

The -writer is president of the American Chamber of Com- 
merce in Egypt 


The big return begins 


In die 1970s began a wave of 
labour migration to oil-rich 
Arab countries that was to 
transform die face of Egypt, 
economically and socially, 
and some even suggest, polit- 
ically. Remittances from 
Egyptians working in the Arab 
Gulf states, Iraq and Libya be- 
came a major foreign currency 
earner, and during the past 
two $***&*•- s milli ons of Egyp- 
tians have crossed die coun- 
try’s borders back and forth 
from die Gulf 

But die changing economic 
conditions within these corm- 
- tries, coupled with die intro- 
duction of new labour regu- 
lations aimed at reducing the 
number of foreign workers, 
may mean that fewer op- 
portunities will be available m 
the coining years, to Egyp- 
tians. 

Abdel-Qader El -Assar , a 
counsellor for international 
cooperation at the Egyptian 
Minis try of Manpower and 
immig ration, said that “while 

the number of Egyptians 
working in other Arab coun- 
tries was estimated at 22 mil- 
lion in 1995, this figure is ex- 
pected to decline steadily over 
the next few years”. 

Ministry of Manpower 
records reveal that the number 
of Egy ptians working in Saudi 
Arabia in 1995 totaled 1.2 mil- 
lion, but in 1996, this figure 
dropped to 900,000 as a result 

of new regulations imple- 
mented this year. 

The decline, however, is not 
only in the number of Job op- 


Following Saudi Arabia’s lead, other Gulf Arab countries are gradually scaling down their 
foreign labour force, leaving many Egyptians worried about ttjeir future. Mona Ei-Figi reports 


port uni ties available, but also 
in the salaries. The drop in sal- 
aries is mainly due to an in- 
crease in the supply of labour 
that has not been matched by 
demand for foreign labour in 
the Arab countries, noted EI- 


“Most of the Arab govern- 
ments began to regulate [die 
level of] foreign labour in an 
a ffleimp i to replace it with do- 
mestic labour,” he said. 

There is, however, another 
ride to die problems. Ac- 


cording to a study prepared by 
Hamdy Abdel-Ainn, dean of 
the Sadat Academy for Ad- 
ministrative Sciences, Tania 
branch, the reason behind die 
decrease in the number of 
Egyptians working in Arab 
countries is a growing prefer- 
ence for Asian labourers, who 
ma y be willing to work for 
lower salaries than Egyptians. 
By slashing salaries, the Gulf 
Arab countries are trying to 
chase, away Egyptian workers. 

Abdel- Azim’s study also 


points out that these countries 
are trying to make openings 
for local workers. Since the 
1970s, the governments of 
these countries began to send 
their youth to study at Eu- 
ropean and American uni- 
versities in order to prepare 
th^rri for leadership roles. 

' Therefore, argues Abdel- 
Azim, by the year 2025, do- 
mestic-hired labour will have 
increased from 47 to 61 per 
r&nt in the Arab countries. 

The study a dd* fret the rea- 


son for the declining d e m and 
for foreign labour is also fi- 
nancial. A drop in oil prices in 
the 1980s led to a reduced rate 
of economic growth in these 
countries. Consequently, the 
governments of the Gulf Arab 
countries were forced to bor- 
row extensively from do- 
mestic and international sourc- 
es m order to finance their 
budget deficit Moreover, 
sluggish economic growth 
rates meant that the number of 
investment and construction 


Unlikely destinations 


AS A RESULT of the decrease in the 
number of job opportunities in the Gulf 
Egyptian workers are heading to 
other destinations such as Load in 
search of work. 

According to Liar Ben-Dor, the press 
at the Israeli Embassy in Cairo, 
while the Israeli government has no ac- 
curate record of the number o f Eg yptians 
working in Israel, they are estimated to 
total about 5,000. The majority of these 
workers are employed illegally, having 
arrived on tourist visas or through other 
Arab countries like Jordan and Lebanon. 

“According to Israeli law, the mini- 
mum wage is nearly $600, a figure 
which is considered quite decent for 
Egyptians working in Israel primarily in 
the construction and food services 
fields,” he stated 


However, given that approximately 
100,000 foreigners are working in Israel 
illegally, “the Israeli government is try- 
ing to regulate foreign labour,” stated 
Ben-Dor. “Any worker who does not 
have a work permit can be imprisoned” 

While this does nor bode well for any 
foreigner working in Israel without a le- 
gal work permit or contract, for Egyp- 
tians, the situation is even more com- 
plicated A well-informed source at the 
Egyptian Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
said that all Egyptians working in Israel 
are doing so illegally since there is no 
form of labour cooperation between the 
two neighbouring countries. 

Nonetheless, this has not stopped 
thousands of Egyptians from taking the 
chance. Often entering Israel through 
Eilat, where there is no visa re- 


quirement, Egyptian blue-collar workers 
are drawn by the salaries and easy ac- 
cess. 

In a bid to curb this phenomenon, the 
General Division for Recruitment Com- 
panies at the Egyptian Fed eration of 
Ch a mbers of Commerce (EFCC) sent a 
memo to all recruitment companies, pro- 
hibiting dealing s with Israel Some com- 
panies received a number of Israeli con- 
tracts for Egyptian workers, but the 
EFCC has remained adamantly opposed 
to any commercial ties with Israel, in- 
cluding recruitment efforts. 

Mohamed Abul-Magd head of the 
General Division for Recruitment Com- 
panies at the EFCC, said that Egyptians 
are looking for work in Israel because 
the salaries are more than double tbosfe 
[laid in the Gulf states. . 


projects, which were 4- 

tionally the life -blood, fa ** 

many Egyptians working in 
Arab countries, have been. 

drastically r ed uced. 

Also contributing to the de- 
cline is the feet that many of 
these Arab countries spent , 
much of their oil wealth m re- 
cent wars. For example, fee 
Iraqi invasion of Kuwait cost . 
the surrounding Arab countries 
roughly $60 billion. And,dhr- 
ing the eigfrt-yesr Iran-irto 
War, Iraq spent nearly $159 
billion. 

When, coupled with an aver*- 
a unemployment rate of 4 - '. 
per pent in the six Gulf Coop- - 
eration Council (GCC) conn- • 
Hies, a figure which: Abdd- 
Azim expects to increase in 
the next few years, fee picture 
looks grim for Egyptian work- 
ers in particular. -■ ■■ ■"' ....• 

Figures reported in Abdel- 
Azim’s study reveal that 
roughly 300,000 Egyptians 
working in Arab craxntries re- 
turn to Egypt permanently eve- 
ry year. Again, this fignre is 
expected to increase over the - 
next few years. V r 

As more Egyptians return 
borne, Egypt will be faced 
with some dire social and ec- 
onomic problems, the most ob- 
vious of which is that the - 
country’s domestic labour 
force will drastically increase. 

On a more positive note, the 
study argued that the return of 
Egyptians will provide, the- do- . 
mestic market with a boost 
since many of these workers 

are highly experienced. 


Reforms bring 
market rebirth 


Participants in a conference on the 
Egyptian capital market were eager 
to highlight the progress made on 
the economic reform front, reports 

Shereen Abdel-Razek 


A conference entitled “Egyptian Capital Mar- 
kets and Investment”, which was a t tended by 
Egyptian officials, leading Egyptian and for- 
eign economists and promi nent businessmen, 
spotlighted the Egyptian market’s strong per- 
formance on the micro and macro levels. The 
two-day rntwrnMtinfwiI conference included a 
series of workshops, seminars and discussions, 
and was organised by 
Euromoney Publican Issu 

tions, a European pub- 

fishing firm which puts T 0.000 

out the magazine, Eu- 30 OO 

romoney. 

“The 21st Century in 6000 

Egypt has begun in 

1996,” said Youssef -4-000 

Boutros-Ghali, minister 2000 

of state for economic af- 
fairs. “The Egypt of o 

1996 has multiplied its 

strength a thousand- 

fold. We are on the 
threshold of tire last phase of the reform pro- 
gramme and our economy is in good financia l 
health.” 

Boutros^Ghah outlined the reasons bound 
his op timism. Foremost was that the country’s 
budget deficit, which last year stood at 13 per 
cent of the Gross Domestic Product (GDP), is 
projected to be only one per cent this year. 
Moreover, inflation rates have dropped to 
eight per cent and the GDP growth rate is 
roughly 4.5 per cent He added that the decline 
.in the deficit, coupled with a surge in inter- 
national reserves, which now stand at $18 bil- 
lion, provide Egypt wife the ability to finmee 
any substantial increase in economic activity 
in the future. 

He also pointed out that the six to seven per 
cent projected economic growth rate will trap 
draw investors to the Egyptian capital market. 
“The market has seen a great rebirth this 
year,” said Boutros-Ghali. 

The market, winch has been p erfuiming well 
over the past year due to a surge in share of- 
ferings of newly-privatised companies, has al- 


ready caught the eye of many investors. 

“The market turnover recorded an increase 
of 130 per cent during the first seven months 
of 1996, reaching LE42 billion compared to 
LEI .8 billion for the same period in 1995," 
i miri Abdel-Hameed Ibrahim, head of the Cap- 
ital Market Authority (CMA). 

Ibrahim emphasised the important role the 


strong position. “The Egyptian capital market 
is characterised by shar e prices that are quite 
low compared to their yield — a feet that 
gives it an advantage over other emerging 
stock markets,” Tawfik told Al-Akram Weekly. 
“Furthermore, the stability in exchange rates 
grants the foreign investor a profit feat will 
not be affected when converted to other cur- 


first for creating a database that maps the na- 
tionwide investment opportunities. The other, 
which includes private sector busines sm en, is 
charged wife helping to resolve disputes that 4 
negatively affect investors. 

Moreover, Egypt now enjoys a streamlined 
get of incorporation and investment laws, and 


a simp ler customs '* CX- 

eruptions approval -'pro- 

4/1 996 cess ’ Thc P 8 ® 5 & ** . 

privatisation programme 

S in unma n has also taken a turn for 

fee better, wife-feegfiv- 

J . enunent sdting^Bqjtr 
- strikes in stec-owteStn- 

terprises, he said/ Gabr ; . • 
also believes feat -fee • v 
_____ strong international 

terest in the Cqmmekci^' ' ' 

— — * International Bank; Qfo- 

bal Depository Receipts 
a po«-t Con tor offered on fee London 

Stock Exchange saves 
to prove the credibility the Egyptian economy 
has in fee international arena. 

In an interview wife the Weekly, Richard Eli- 
sor, managing director of Euromoney Publica- 
tions, the conference’s organiser, expressed his 
confidence in the Egyptian economy, “ft is 
really happening,” he said. “We dime Egypt 
to hold mis conference now because we be- 
lieve that rapid economic growth is taking 
place in Egypt” 

“The Egyptian capital market is character- 
ised by a significant number of listed con)- A 
panics wife high liquidity,” added Ensor.™ 
“This attracts investors who search for dimes 
that are easily traded.” ’ 

Conferences such as this one, said Enaor, are 
an invaluable means of familiarising the refit 
of the world with the progress Egypt has made 
in recent years. . > 

“You [Egypt] are still not good in teflmg 
foreign investors what opportunities are avafi- 
able in Egypt,” he said. “Egypf is currently 
making genuine progress, and that is fee mes- 
sage feat should be sent to the whole world.” 

Consumer protection 

IN COOPERATION with fee Ministry of Sup- 
ply and Trade (MST), the Consumer Pro- 
tection Society, a non-governmental organ- 
isation established in 1995, recently held a 
seminar on consumer protection in a free mar- 
ket economy. 

The seminar, which was atiwufed by mem- 
bers of other consumer protection societies in 
Cairo and representatives of tbe consumer pro- 
tection committee at the MST, stressed the im- 
portance of gove rnmental control of the mar- 
ket and establishing regulations again st 
monopolies and commercial fraud. 

Participants in tbe seminar recommended 
feat non- governmental consumer protection 
societies should keep consumers informed 
their rights and responsibilities. They ■ also- . 
stressed the importance of adhering to health 
standards in fee food industry. 

SHU share offering 

WITHIN tbe framework of fee privatisation 
programme, fee National Company for Con- 
struction and Urbanisation (NCCU) is inviting 
bids for 74 per cent of its holdings in El- 
Shams for Housing and Urbanisation (SHU). 
NCCU, a bolding company, is arching for an 
anchor investor or investors to pm chase either 
all or part of the 62 million shares ip fbfsale. 
The minim um order is for 1.4 milli on shares. 

The holding company currently owns 60 pa 
cent of SHU, while the remaining 40 per cent 
is held by individual investors. SHU’S capital 
structure will be chang wi after the sale so feat 
its Employee Shareholders' Association 
(ESA) will acquire five per cent of tbe capital. 
NCCU’s post-sale stake in SHU will be 10 per 
cent 

SHU has a paid-in capital of LE140 milliou 
and it posted a net profit of LEI3.4 million for 
fiscal year 1995-96 compared to I£8.1 nutto# 
fee previous year. 

Edited by Ghada Ragab 
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economic reform programme has played in 
strengthening fee mark et. The reduction in in- 
flation rates and fee budget deficit and stable 
foreign exchange rates have also been in- 
strumental in reactivating the capital market 

Accor d in g to Ib rahim, the value of trading 
rocketed up from LE424 million in 1991 to 
LE3.8 billion in 1995, a nine-fold increase 
over the five-year period. Moreover, the value 
of the shares of companies listed an fee stock 
exchange has increased by almost 300 per cent 
during the same five-year period. In 1995, the 
total share values equaled LE27 billion, 15 per 
cent of the GDP, while in 1991, this figure 
was roughly LE9 billion. 

The conference also provided Egyptian busi- 
nessmen and . CMA officials wife a golden 
chance to promote the stock market and mar- 
ket investment opportunities to foreign in- 
vestors. 

Harry Tawfik, chairman of Hermes Cor- 
porate Finance, said he believes that the cap- 
ital market is now in an unprecedentedly 


rencies.” 

Another plus on the side of fee Egyptian 
capital market is that as of this month, it will 
be listed in the International Finance Corpora- 
tion’s (IFC) emerging market’s index. This 
move is an imp ort an t indicator that fee market 
is being recognised on an international level as 
having strong investment potential. 

Mohamed Sbafiq Gabr, chairman of the Ar- 
tec Group for Investment and Development, 
one of the conference’s organisers, said: “As a 
private businessman, 1 consider Egypt to be 
one of the best kept business secrets. My com- 
panies' return on investments in Egypt are for 
greater than those in the other five countries in 
which we operate.” 

Gabr believes feat fee investment mid busi- 
ness dimate is steadily on the upswing. The 
new cabinet, he noted, has enacted 40 new de- 
cisions that help to promote private in- 
vestments while also removing many existing 
obstacles to investments. Within this context, 
two ministerial committees were formed, the 
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TRADING activity on the capital mar- 
ket was a g yun on the upswing, with the 
General Market Index gaining 0.12 
points foe the week ending 5 Sep- 
tember. Tbe index closed at 2334.99 
points, w hile total market turnover 
reached 

LE380.80 mil- 

lion compared 

to LEI 36.84 235 

million the 

week before. - \ . .• 

The man- 
ufacturing sec- -- r. 

tor index fol- ... • 

lowed a 

similar tread, 234 — • \ 

dosing at 

298.01 points •- . 

compared to 
its opening 

levd of i: 

297.84. Out of 

tbe shares of 233 — 

27 sector com- 
parties, which 
were traded on 
the market this 
week, 20 in- 

creased in val- vT*- • 

ue. The Mid-. ,^1 k.--- ■ •• ■ _ 

die and West 

Delta Mills Sun 1/9 Mon 2/9 T 

Co mp any led 
tbe pack, float- 
mg 4.5 miTI io n 

qhargBg and capturing 48 J8 per cent of 
the total market transactions. Its shares 
witnessed a 300 per cent increase in 
value, and closed at LE40, after 
LEI 83.05 million in its shares changed 



hands. Shares of the Egypt- 

International for Pharmaceutical In- 
dustries gained LE7 per share to close 
at LE120. Shares of the General Com- 
pany for Paper Manufacturing (RAK- 
TA) closed at LE25, 7.06 per cent Low- 
er than their 

opening price. 

The financial 

sector index 

registered a 
1 • 5,.- 13.66 point in- 

V- crease, closing 

at 270.il. 
Shares of tbe 
Misr Inter- 
•; i: - — national Bank 

: !.* gained LE4.55 

■ - to close at 

LE300J5, 
while those of 
- - ■ the Watany 

, . Bank of Egypt 

'• gained LEI. 85 

per share to 
close at 

* ' LE27.5. Drop- 

*• . -7 .- ping by LEI5, 

shares of fee 
National So- 

| ciete Generate 

Bank closed at 
S3 ffl Wed 4/9 Tbu5J9 LE430, while 

those of the 

11 Commercial 

International 

Bank (CIB) lost LE8 to levd off at 
LE472. 

In all, the shares of 27 companies in- 
creased in value, 14 decreased and 36 
remained unchanged. 
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On 22 Jaooaiy 1901, fi»o empress of tbs seas 
set sail on her final voyage id fhelwreafter..Ji 
ji wasade^rtsirewellbcmt^ offlicjrdgaof 
Victoria, Queen of Great Britain addlrdand 


amt A Diwan of contemporary life 


of Graz Britain's mranrrh” in modem his- 
tMy- Her 64-year role, from 1837 to bar death 
m 1901, was longer than tteaffldjlMrfnrteof 


ftwasVktotia'wlwfautothest^^ 
Empire, extending over dtf five continnntg 
outside Europe, tec centuries after Eliz- 
abeth I bnflt toe fist' Control over the “Em- 
pire on which toe son never acts” depended 
primarily an toe might off toe British navy. 

Jx was fitting; tooeftm, t bat toe fboexazy 
oere n iuuies for Victoria should take place at 
sex Nor was it odd UtatAl-Akmm should de- 
scribe toe event as the “departure of toe ens- 


ye&a she gave birth to 8 more children, four 
sons a^&diia^m. Ndr<ai she give up 
child-bearing tnsnj four yeart. be&w the.: 
death oflier jbusbmd. The mgoftoe immedi- 
ate loyal family would quickly wjiiHMrt so' 
feat, at.the.mne of her death, her cfirect de- 
scendants numbered 72 children and grand- • 
children, -• 

: As this might suggest, Victoriaagoyed a 
considerably stable domestic Hfe. Aflpr her 
. husband died in 1861, “she secluded herself 
from society for five years, refusing to Jiost a 
party or a large reo^ption,” as AI-Ahram 
writes.' “In 1863 she published Cantempla^- 
tion ml& and the fiereitfiB r dedicated to : 
Prince Albert, and m 1869 sbepobBshed Our 


yj /h : Britain had been occupying Egypt for nearly 

- oil M 19 years when Queen Victoria died at the 

i* TT. age of 82. Dr. Yunan Labib Rizq 
writes that AI-Ahram described Victoria’s 
death as "the departure of the empress of the seas”, in a profile pub- 
lished by the newspaper, Victoria, came across as a doting wife, a 
prolific mother, a frugal eater and a parsimonious spender on every- 
thing except dogs. As a tribute to Victoria, the British community in 
Alexandria-established a new school and called it Victoria College. 
The prestigious school, where Jordan's King Hussein was educated, 
was renamed El-Nasr (Victory) College after the 1952 Revolution 


In its attempt to provide its readers into a 
Kmpseof Queen Victoria's domestic life, 


. * 


Qaeca Victoria passed sway aT82y.4(- 
Akram reports, “afler a long and fall fife of 


What stakes us Immediately in toe. full 
page biogrmtoy of Queen .Victoria toat ap- 
peared in A t-Ahrom of 23 January 1901, is 
toe amount of German blood mii nnB in her 
veins. Victoria 

cess of Saxe Coburg, toe wife of a prince 


Secondly, we are struck fay toe feet that 
Victoria was a prolific bearer of children. Her 
first daughter was bom in 1840 within her 
0 first year of marriage and over toenest 17 


that appeared in toe French-newspaper Vote 
deParvrJ. ' 

VkaoriawasiKitoriousIypaistmx>akHts.^ 
Ahram wrote; “Her perianal fortune after 60 
yeazs at toe helm of toe nation must be enor- 
mous. She was particularly frugal, and ab- 
horred ostentation . It is said.tbat when she 
needed to buy a pair of doves, she would 
never spend more torn 12 fihflWng K” 

. She was.abo well known for ber love of 
dogs. ^Aran’s account here is not without, 
a tinge of sarcasm! “She spent more on her 
dogs than she tod on ber subjects. In the gar- 
dens of Windsor Palace, she had SO dogs 
from every species. Each had a house that 


would be a dream home for my number of 
" Britain’s poor and they were fed at regular in- 
tervals with an anay of delicacies that toe 
"hundreds of thousands of indigo* roaming 
England's streets could not dream of in a Hfe- 
time. Sack was* dog's fortune during its life- 
time. When it died, toe queen would have a 
tomb e r ected for it with its picture engraved 
an a plaque." 

It was under Victoria that Britain occupied 
Egypt, which was still untier British occupa- 
tion when she died nearly 20 years later. Any 
suggestion that this occupation would only be 
temporary bad long since vaniriied. 

British officials, “children of toe Thames", 
as AI-Ahram caped them, held most of fee 
top-level posts m toe Egyptian administra- 


- two. Not only did they control toe keys to 
power, but Her Majesty's subjects had a 
strong foothold in virtually every field of ec- 
onomic, commercial, political and social in- 
terests. It is against tots background torn one 
must view the Egyptian reaction to Victoria's 
death. 

At toe official level, it was decided to send 
a high-level delegation to attend toe queen's 
funeral. The delegation, “decreed by His 
Royal Highness toe Khedive and approved 
by toe Council of Ministers of toe Egyptian 
government" was formed within two days of 
toe arrival of the news. 

Evidently, AI-Ahram sent a correspondent 
to attend the foneral and toe coronation of toe 
new long. Until this point, AI-Ahram had to 


rely on reports from Reuters and other British 
and French news agencies. From I February 
however, its reports would have the by-line 
“from our correspondent in the British cap- 
ita]". 

The Egyptian delegation remained in Eng- 
land until toe end of February, which is when 
Edward’s coronation took place. 

Meanwhile, Cairo undertook preparations 
for a display of official mourning. AH gov- 
ernment offices were to close on 2 February, 
the day of Her Majesty’s funeral and for toe 
same reason, toe Shura Legislative Co«mcil 
session, scheduled for that day, was post- 
poned to the following day. The Khedival 
Stock Exchange would also close for the day. 

Evidently, some of die British officials in 
the Egyptian government attempted to im- 
pose mourning upon toe employees within 
their departments. Sometimes they took tins a 
bit too far, as the following AI-Ahram story 
about the railways authority, which was un- 
der the direct control of the British ad- 
ministration, suggests. AI-Ahram relates, 
“When news reached Egypt of the death of 
the Queen of England, a department chief in 
the railway authority informed his staff that, 
although wearing tokens of mourning was 
not necessarily a duty, h was the right thing to 
do. One of the employees had been absent 
when the official made this announcement 
The following morning, all toe employees re- 
ported to work wearing black arm bends and 
sombre clothes, with toe exception of the in- 
dividual who bad not been present to bear his 


department bead's ‘advice*. Hardly had be 
sat at his desk than tins employee was sum- 
moned into the British official's office to ex- 
plain his conduct. The poor employee, trem- 
bling before his superior, stammered his 
apologies and told him that be would go 
home to change his clothes. Have things 
come to pass where bereavement can be an 
order from above rather than a dictate of the 
heart?” 

Commencement of Victoria's death gave 
rise to an institution that has The in- 
itiative began in Alexandria, where, shortly 
after the funeral ceremonies, the British com- 
munity held several meetings with the British 
Consul in order to consider a project that 
would commemorate toe memory of Queen 
Victoria in Egypt. Az first a hospital was pro- 
posed. However, eventually they decided 

r i a school tint would be operated along 
lines of the British educational system. 
Victoria College marked toe first British ven- 
ture since the occupation of Egypt into a field 
pioneered by the French, Americans and Ital- 
ians — institutionalised private education. 
The college was a symbol of the cultural pres- 
ence of the “children of the Thames" in 
Egypt. 

The author is a pro- ' 

fessor of history and SB; 
head of AI-Ahram His- 
tory Studies Centre . 


rlin conference to meet in preparation 
for the forthcoming MENA Summit 


THE GERMAN-Arab 
Chamber of Commerce in 
Cairo wffi organise a con- 
ference in Berlin on 16 
September 1996. . Nearly 
200 German companies' 
who wffl participate in fee ' 
Cairo Middle East and 
North Africa (MENA) Ec- 
onomic Summit in No- 
vember will attend the 
Berlin Conference; 

The German minister of 
economy and -repre- 
sentatives from Ihe Eu- 


ropean Union wfll attend 
the Berlin conference, 
afong with Egyptian repre- 
sentatives of the Cham- 
bers of Commerce Fed- 
eration, the Federation of 
Industries and the Egyp- 
tian Businessmen’s Or- 
ganisation. 

In an attempt to . elu- 
cidate investme n t, condi- 
tions and opportunities in 
Egypt, AMhram' Weekly 
wffi issue special, pages 
on the Berlin Conference. 


These special pages will 
be issued and distributed 
among the German com- 
panies during the confer- 
ence so that they wifl 
have a good idea about 
the Brevities of the dis- 
tinguished .... member- 
companies of the Ger- 
man-Arab Chamber -of. 
Commerce. Thus Ger- 
man companies - can 
make Intelligent decisions 
regarding investment pro- 
jects in Egypt 





(hr) Pr Osama EkBaz; Mr Jtattt Stocker, vice-president of the German- Arab Chamber of 
Commerce, Cairo; Dr SchBBng, German ambassador; Ibrahim Fawzi, head of the Egyp- 
tian Investment Authority v •- 


A PREPARATORY con- 
ference will take ptop&rxi 
16 September in Berlin to 
i promote, the Cabo Eo 
onomte Summit to belield 
next November. The 
president of the. General 
Investment Organisation, 
Dr fbrehbn Fawzi and fee 
head of the Egyptian Fed- 
eration of Industries, Farid 
Khamis, will meet with 
200 German : companies 
to negotiate industrial co- 
operation between Egypt 


and Germany and the 
means -to increase Ger- 
man Investment in Egypt ■ 
The president of Middle 
and Far East Enterprise 
for German Industry,-. Dr 
Michael Pohr will give a 
speech on the importance 
of North Africa and the 
Middle East to Germany’s 
foreign economic policy. 
Egyptian ambassador and 
foegww^cxxxdinator of 
the Cairo Economic Sum- 
mit, Shoukry Fouad, will 


talk about the economic 
and potitical importance of 
the summit. 

The programme will in- 
clude a visit to Adtranz- 
Factory, the largest com- 
pany in transport, and dis- 
cussions about the trans- 
portation sector and its 
Importance in Middle 
Eastern markets, as well 
as potentials of co- 
operation in this field be- 
tween Egypt and Ger- 
many. 
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Dr 

Osama. . 
El-Baz 
(left) and 
Dr Peter 
G&pfrteh, 
executive 
director of 
the 

German— 

Arab 

Chamber 

of 

Commerce, 

Cairo- 



High-ranking officials to attend 


THE BERLIN conference will be attended by a 
number of high-ranking Egyptian officials, in- 
cluding: Motez Arafat. Egyptian counselor, Ber- 
lin; S.E. Mohab Mokbel, ambassador of Egypt 
in Bonn; Hamdy Metwally of the Egyptian Em- 
bassy in Bonn; Dr Ibrahim Fawzi, executive 
president of the Egyptian Authority for in- 


vestment; Shoukri Fouad. general co-ordinator 
of the Third Middle East/ North’ Africa Economic 
Conference; Dr Reda Sheta, press department 
head, Egyptian Embassy in Bonn; Mohamed 
Farid Khamis, head of the Egyptian Federation 
of industries and Naguib Saweris, chairman of 
ORASCOM. 
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THE NEED for information about the planet Earth is 
increasing continuousfy, not only on local, but also on 
national and regional levels. This information, with the 
proper management and implementation, can be em- 
ployed to conserve the Earth's resources. 

ERSS is a service-oriented company capable of pro- 
viding communities with optimal final solutions as weti 
as the technical know-how and means to carry these 
solutions out 

ERSS is a pioneer in the field of remote sensing and 


geographical information systems (GIS) in Egypt and 
the Middle East For nearly a decade, ERSS has tried 
to disseminate state-of-the-art technology to the re- 
gion. ERSS possesses qualified engineers, scientists 
and consultants with broad backgrounds in the areas 
of GiS, environmental geology, defence and map- 
ping. 

Because of its extensive experience and its knowl- 
edgeable staff, ERSS is capable of carrying out a 
wide range of applications. 
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Remote Sensing 

Geographic Information Systems 
Satellite Imagery and Data 
Environmental Monitoring 
Integrated Project Management 
Specialized Training and Consultancy 
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11.45: Meeting at the foy- 
er of the Radisson SAS 
Hotel Berlin. 

12.00: Lunch on board a 
rfverboat, hosted by ‘Berlin 
Partners". 

14.00: Return to Radis- 
son SAS Hotel. 

14.15: Welcome by Dr 
Michael Pohr, chairman of 
the North African Initiative 
of German Business. 

The significance of the 
North Africa/ Middle East 
area for the German ex- 
ternal economic policy: 
14.30: Dr Christian Ue- 
berschaer, director- 
general, head of the Feder- 
al Foreign Office, Bonn. 

14.45: Dr Klaus-Peter 
von Horn, Director for bi- 
lateral economic relations, 
Germany and the Arab 
countries. Federal Ministry 
for Economic Affairs, Bonn. 

The Middle East/ North 
Africa Economic Summit 
Cairo, as central forum for 
political and economical 
decision-makers: 

15.00: H.E Ambassador 
Shoukry Fouad, general 
coordinator of the Govern- 
ment of Egypt for the Mid- 
dle East/ North African Ec- 
onomic Summit 
15.15: Mr Pedro Raida, 
director, World Economic 
Forum, Geneva. Frame- 
work for company coop- 
eration and direct in- 
vestment in Egypt 
15.30: H.E. Dr Ibrahim 
Fawzi, president of the 
General Authority for In- 
vestment of the Govern- 
ment of Egypt 
16.00: Mr. Mohamed Far- 
id Khamis, chairman of foe 
Egyptian Federation of In- 
dustry. 

17.30: End of the Confer- 
ence Bus transfer to the 
airport available. 

Additional programme of 
the German-Arab Chamber 
of Commerce: 

18.30: Hotel Radisson, 
Berlin. Round-table dis- 
cussion. followed by din- 
ner, organised by the Ger- 
man-Arab Chamber of 
Commerce. Topics: Po- 
tentials of Egyptian- 
German Industrial co- 
operation. How to increase 
German/ Egyptian in- 
vestment in Egypt Par- 
ticipants: Egyptian and 

German businessmen and 
government repre- 

sentatives. 


08.30: Working breakfast 
in foe premises of Adtranz- 
Factory in Berlin. Adtranz 
(a joint venture between 
Daimler Benz and ABB) is 
Germany’s largest com- 
pany in foe field of trans- 
port Subject Transport 
sector in the emerging Mid- 
dle East market 
11-00: Optional: Visit of 
foe factory. 

12.00: End of foe pro- 
gramme. Leading officials 
to attend conference. 
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Where to, Mr No? 

Fresh from talks with Arafat, Netanyahu is now in Washing- 
ton, str essing to flint*™ that the kind of peace he seeks is one 
founded on security, hi this, there is nothing new. He again 
A iricwt tackling the delayed re-deployment of Israeli forces in 
Hebron, arguing that prematurely doing so could lead to an ex- 
plosive situation that may de-rail the peace process. Again, m 
this, there is nothing new. 

Prim to his arrival in the US, he stated that he want ed, to see 
the implementation of an extensive autonomy for Palestinians, 
but security-related would remain in Israeli hands. In 

no imriwir tofrre;, he said do to an independent Palestinian 
state. And in tjn> , too, there is nothing new. The land-for-peace 
a g r eeme nt, as a precondition for ie&8rting foe stalled nego- 
tiations with Syria, was also indnectly shot down. No pre- 
conditions, he s*id, except those which Israel chooses to lay 
down. These are, of course, foe same words to foe same time- 
worn tima he been h | i m ™ n g since bis election in May, and 
so, ate nothing new. 

Netany ahu must be given credit for being consistent He has 
consiste ntly close-minded, short-sighted and bypocriticaL 
Where c omp ro m ise would be prudent, be is intransigent 
Where cooperation is imperative, he seeks unilateral security 
gTia¥wwtp j»g «rvt concessions. And where the roots of peace 
shnatM be bid now lie foe seeds of discontent. Peace may top 
tire agenda, but given his actions, or lade thereof it is tire last 
thing on fais mind. 

He seeks assurances from tire Arabs that Israeli security will 
be gmwwtwffd , These guarantees, it must come in the 

form of a blind and unconditional acceptance of the terms Is- 
rael chooses to lay down. 

And the first step, he notes, is to build a fo undation for peace 
based on words. Yet, be refiises to honour tire letter mid spirit 
of a gn fl g mftflfs signed by the previous Israeli administration. 
One must then wonder, if Netanyahu is so willing and eager to 
abrogate the a gree m en t s readied over the past few years, does 
tire same hold true for the Camp David Accords and tire Egyp- 
tian-Israeli peace treaty? 
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Sum greater than difference 


Following the suggestion by Turidsh officials 
that Ankara was seeking to create a security 
zone along its brads' with Iraq, a move that 
would involve tire deployment of Turkish forces 
on Iraqi territory, Egypt immediately registered 
its objections to tire move an the pounds that it 
would co mpr o m ise tire sovereignty of foe Iraqi 
state. In doing so Egypt once again demonst rate d 
that its foreign policy initiatives are dictated by a 
wide-ranging red clear cut strategic vision that 
places principle above short term political gain 

It should be ap p ar e n t to all that there has been 
no fundamental change in Egyptian policy. 
Egypt participated in the international alliance 
a gainst Iraq formed in tire wake of the latter’s in- 
vasion of Kuwait because tire main concern of 
Egyptian foreign policy has always been to work 
to farther Arab interests. And it fra precisely foe 
same reason that Egypt now condemns Turkish 
moves on Iraq’s northern frontier. 

Egypt unconditionally rejects any interference 
in tire sovereign affairs of Iraq and finds it strange 
that foe US. which a year ago had objected to 
Turkish incursions south of its border, should ap- 
parently have reversal its previous positioo. 

President Mubarak, who acted quickly to in- 
form the Turkish president. So liman Demirci, of 
Egyptian concerns over the possible compromise 
oflraqi sovereignty, was as quickly reassured by 
the Turkish president that his government’s in- 
tention was to combat terrorist activity on its 
own border and that there were, at present, no 
Turkish soldiers on Iraqi soil. 

Egyptian concern over Turidsh activity on its 
border with Iraq came in tire wake of a number 
of initiatives to consolidate relations between 
Turkey and the Arab world, initiatives aimed at 
eliminating any outstanding differences between 
foe two parties. 

President Mubarak's visit to Turkey last July 
was an acknowledgment of the importance of 
Turkey as a major player in a region that is un- 
dergoing many changes. His visit was intended 
to promote cooperation rather than confronta- 
tion b et we e u foe countries of the region, and 
sought to build on Turkey’s historic ties with 
the Arab world in a manner that would be of 


Turkey is linked to 
the Arab world by 
ties that far 
outweigh any 
differences, writes 
Ibrahim Nafie 



mutual benefit to both parties. The final com- 
munique of the June meeting of Arab foreign 
ministers in Cairo made clear the desire, on 
tire part of Arab states, to s tre n gt h en relations 
with Turkey and to create a climate conducive 
to enhanced cooperation. Our common inter- 
ests — at a time when enormous changes are 
Hairing place on both the regional and inter- 
national levels — far outweigh any differ- 
ences, no matter how acute those differences 
sometimes appear. 

This is not to say that Egypt's policy is based 
on an underestimation of tire differences be- 
tween Turkey and the Arab world. Rather it is 
based on an to understand those differ- 

ences and the ways in which they might be ac- 
commodated to the benefit of all concerned. 
Such differences revolve around a number of 
axes. Most significant, perhaps, is the Turidsh 
position vis-A-vis regional developments that 
will determine tire future of tire region, and 
how this position might differ from that held by 
Arab countries. 

Certainly (here appear to be inherent contra- 
dictions in the positions of the two parties. 
Egypt’s concern over the Turkish announce- 
ment of its intention to set up a security zone 


along its border with Iraq is one such example. 
Egyptian objections focus on the potentially dis- 
astrous results of condoning such intervention in 
foe affairs of sovereign states. The precedent 
once set could open foe flood gates and no 
country, including Turkey, will be immune to 
such interventions given foe fabrication of a con- 
vincing enough excuse. 

Other differences have focused on the re- 
ciprocal agreement between Turkey and Israel, 
granting access to each other's air space and bas- 
es. Yet despite foe very real concerns tire agree- 
ment aroused in foe Arab world, particularly 
among Turkey’s Arab neighbours, foe Arab 
summit intent on pursuing a conciliatory course, 
referred to the agreement only in the mildest 
terms, and consciously avoided any in- 
flammatory rhetoric. 

President Mubarak raised ibis very issue with 
foe Turkish leadership during bis visit and in re- 
sponse received guarantees which, in stressing 
that foe agreement concerned only joint training 
manoeuvres, served to assuage Arab fears. 

President Mubarak, during his visit to Turkey, 
also raised issues concerning Syrian-Turkish re- 
lations, and in particular the disputes over water 
that have long dogged their bilateral ties. While 


there is no easy resolution to such complex is- 
sues, which involve Syria, Ira q and Turkey, it jj 
of great importance that foe countries cooperat e 
in formulating mechanisms that win contain, 
and hopefully resolve, this ongoing dispute.. 

President Mubarak’s visit to Turkey came im- 
mediately after a meeting in Baghdad of irriga- 
tion experts from Iraq and Syria, members of 
the Tripartite Commission, which also includes 
Turkey. Certainty, whatever differences exist 
between Iraq and Syria, they have little choice 
but to cooperate when it comes to securing their 
share of water from the Euphrates. 

Water, though, is not the only outstanding is- 
sue in Turiosb-Syrian relations. There -is, too, 
the problem posed by the PKK. Turkey has 
made it clear that it desires a comprehensive 
settlement to all outstanding issues, a desire to 
which Syria and other Arab parties, can have no 
valid objections. 

While Egypt is perfectly happy to act as a 
broker between Syria and Turkey dm fact is that 
the outstanding issues that havemarred the two 



countries' relations do not really require a go- 
between. Following foe election of the -new 


Turkish government Syria indicated its will- 
ingness to work towards resolving differences 
with Ankara, an announcement warmly re- 
ceived in Turkey. The recent visit by the Turk- 
ish prime minister, Necmettin Erbakan, to Iran, 
together with his widely publicised 
that a dialogue between Turkey, Iran, Iraq and 
Syria should be promoted with the aim of re- $ 
solving existing conflicts, gives father cause 
for optimism. 

Recent Turidsh moves along its bonier with 
Iraq may obscure, but can never belie, foe feet 
that Turkey's ties to the Arab world are greater 
than its differences. Turkey, after all, will be foe 
biggest winner once Iraq begins to export oil 
again. Turkey’s decision to enforce a security 
zone in northern Iraq in this context appears 
sadly mistaken. Nor should it escape censure. 
Turkey should understand that Egypt; along 
with the ent ir e Arab world, will not accept any - 
compromise of Iraqi sovereignty, no matter 
what the pretext 


Can the US solve the Kurdish problem 


Mohamed Sid- Ahmed questions whether Iraqi Kurdistan is becoming a new Bosnia in the heart 
of the Middle East, and whether US unilateral intervention can help solve the festering Kurdish problem 


Tbe missile strikes launched by Pres- 
ident Clinton against Iraq iwwt the 
pretext of protecting the Iraqi Kurds 
beg comparison with the raids 
launched by former Israeli Prime Min- 
ister Shimon Peres against southern 
Lebanon a few months ago. Both were 
carried out at die height of electoral 
campaigns, the raids agains t Iraq in tbe 
run-up to foe US presidential elections 
next November, the attack on Hiz- 
bullah bases in Lebanon shortly before 
the Israeli general elections last May. 

Other points of similarity abound: in 
both cases, terrorism was invoked to 
justify military intervention; in both 
cases, tbe event which triggered the in- 
tervention lacked the necessary cred- 
ibility to invest the attack with le- 
gitimacy; in both cases, the attacking 
party claimed that state-of-the-art tech- 
nology would ensure accurate hits 
against military targets or terrorist bas- 
es, seriously damaging the adversary’s 
infrastructure without causing any ci- 
vilian casualties. 

The Qana massacre gave the lie to 
these claims, and it remains to be seen 
how the American raids on Iraq will 
end. From the political point of view, 
Clinton’s military intervention in Iraq 
has significantly boosted his popularity 
rating (polls taken in the immediate af- 
termath of the military operation show 
him 21 points ahead of bis rival. Bob 
Dole, but tins lead has since fallen to 
14 points). While it is still too soon to 
tell how the Iraqi operation will in- 
fluence the outcome of the US elec- 
tions, what is certain is that foe Israeli 
operation in Lebanon seriously dam- 
aged Peres’ image and contributed sig- 
nificantly to Netanyahu’s victory at foe 
polls. 

Of course, tbe most obvious similar- 
ity between the two cases is that al- 


though both Clinton and Peres 
claimed to be acting from the purest of 
motives, in defence of democracy, civ- 
ilised behaviour and human rights 
which are mvfar threat from file mod- 
em s c o ur ge of terrorism, there is no 
longer any doubt that the motivating 
factor in both cases was to score easy 
electoral results by very questionable 
mnang- Mrs Thatcher inaugurated fin 
political technique by l a u n c hi ng foe 
F afldands War m the eighties, which 
assured her three terms in office, the 
longest premiership in Brit ai n this 
century. 

Clinton claims that tbe objective be- 
hind file cruise wiMile nwm'tlt against 
Iraq was the protection of the Iraqi 
Kinds from military intervention by 
Saddam Hnasehi- His claim is hard to 
reconcile with tbe fact that foe US 
concentrated its strikes against ob- 
jectives in file no-flight zone in south- 
ern Iraq, rather than in the similarly 
proclaimed zone in northern Iraq 
where Iraq's Kurdish population lives. 
It is obvious that Ontton’s aim was 
less to protect the Kurds than to dis- 
suade Saddam from venturing into any 
of the ofl-riefa Arab Gulf states that are 
so vital to American economic and 
strat e gi c in terest s . 

Iraqi Kurdistan is fast becoming the 
Bosnia of file Middle East, the main 
arena where wars by proxy are fought 
between major regional players. Mas- 
sond Barzani’s Kurdistan Democratic 
Patty called in Iraqi troops to face Ja- 
lal Talabany’s Patriotic Union of Kur- 
distan, which is supported by Iran in 
the infighting between the two clans. 
Now Turkey has entered tbe fray by 
t hreatenin g to establish a ‘security 
zone’ in side frag territory, under pre- 
text of protecting itself against in- 
cursions by Kurdish separatist fighters 


from the (Turkish) Kurdistan Workers’ 
Party, who take shelter in foe high- 
lands oflraqi Kurdistan. 

These new developments are bound 
to have serious r eperc u ssions on the 
Arab-Israeli peace process. For ex- 
ample, international acceptance of the 
establishment by Turkey of a security 
zone inside Iraqi territory will make it 
that much harder for the Arabs to in- 
sist on an Israeli pullout from its self- 
declared security zone in southern 
Lebanon. By tbe same token, it is bard 
to see how Israel’s retaliatory raids 
against Lebanon can be condemned 
when similar raids are launched by foe 
US against Iraq without the per- 
mission, or even tbe prior knowledge, 
of fite Security Council. 

The recent American raids on Iraq 
can only bolster tbe arguments Ne- 
tanyahu uses to justify his violation of 
foe peace process. It is now obvious 
that Netanyahu is against making the 
peace process a closed system, with a 
point of departure (the Madrid confer- 
ence) and a point of arrival (binding 
mutual peace agreements involving all 
foe parties concerned). Rather, he be- 
lieves in a selective approach, in 
which the process would be reduced to 
timely interventions by Israel when it 
considers its security threatened. In- 
deed, his slogan, ‘exchanging peace 
for peace’, instead of ‘land for peace', 
means that peace itself is reduced to a 
state that would enhance Israel’s se- 
curity, regardless of Arab demands fin 
the restitution of the occupied ter- 
ritories. 

Clinton's strategy towards Saddam’s 
Iraq is informed by similar considera- 
tions. US intervention in Iraq is also 
selective, occurring only when it 
serves American (read: the American 
president's) interests. This US strategy 


towards Iraq undermines the very idea 
of a ‘new world order’, a term coined 
by former US President Bush during 
the previous US confrontation with 
Saddam in retaliation for his invasion 
of Kuwait At that time, US inter- 
vention in Iraq was unanimously sup- 
ported by the Security Council; this 
time, it has been criticised by three per- 
manent members of the Council, with 
Russia threatening to veto any resolu- 
tion supporting foe US action. 

With B arzani ’s KDP scoring dev- 
astating victories over Talabany’s 
PUK, the US intervention in Iraq 
threatens to get out of hand. Clinton 
has unilaterally decided to extend foe 
no- flight zone in southern Iraq from 
tbe 32nd to foe 33rd parallel without 
Security Council approval. Saddam 
has retaliated by announcing that he 
will no longer respect the no-flight 
zones. As matters now stand, if a clash 
erupts between US and Iraqi forces 
over foe issue, there is no legal frame 
of reference by which to decide who is 
right 

To avert such eventualities, the in- 
fighting between the Kurds must be 
overcome. It is clear that Washington's 
attempt to broker a peace between the 
warring Kurdish factions has failed la- 
mentably. Two fundamental pre- 
requisites must be met for any solution 
of the problem: respecting Iraq’s unity 
and integrity and acknowledging that 
the Kurds, who are scattered over a 
number of Islamic states in the region, 
some Arabs, some non-Arabs, do have 
a specific identity of their own that 
cannot be disregarded. It is only 
through a concerted effort by these 
states, whatever the differences be- 
tween them, that a viable solution to 
file Kurdish problem can be worked 
out 


The birth of the 
news hound 

By Naguib Mafvfbuz 



Journalism had 
a profound effect 
on the writing of 
Arabic prose. Con- 
servatives, pre- 
dictably, declare 
foai journalism has 
debased the Arabic 
language whereas I 
think it has contrib- 
uted its smooth- 
ness and ability to be concise. 

Journalism, during its earliest 
phases at least was a profession 
staffed by well known men of let- 
ters, writers such as E1-. 
Tawfiq Diab, and Ahmed Lntfi E- 
SaykL Even earlier, during foe time 
of El-Manfalouti and SoadZaghlnl, 
the writers of articles and editorials 
possessed a striking prose style: 

In those days journalists, at least 
in the way we understand tbe word 
today, simply did not exist Jour- 
nalists in the old days were not 
news hounds. Rather, they were 
writers who took particular stands 
on issues of national importance. 
The editorial was tbe essence of foe 
newspaper, not foe news and pa- 


pers would be bought not because 
they told what had happened the 
previous day but because people 
wanted to know what Ahme d Ha- 
fez A wad, or El-Aqqad, or El- 
Mazni, or Mohamed Hussein Heflt- 
al or Taha Hussein thought about 
particular issues. 

It was Mohamed El-Tabd who 
initiated tbe real break with this old 
fashioned school of journalism, 
and it was his lead that writers such 
as Mustafa and Ali Amin, fluqm 
Abdel -Qoddous and Mohamed 
Hassanein Heikal followed. 


Based on an interview by Mo- 
hamed Salmawy. 
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Al-Ahram: “This unwarranted American war against 


Iraq means that tbe US will not allow Iraq to proceed 

It will continue to 


along file road to self-determination, 
hound it until sot only the regime collapses but the 
whole nation comes apart.. The issue is not the continua- 
tion of the Iraqi regime but one of Arab land, Arab sov- 
ereignty and Arab destiny... In times of danger, silence 
before tins American crime against the Iraqi people is of 
no benefit We call for a collective Arab stance to protect 
file Iraqi people, their lands and regional unity as well as 
Arab destiny." 

(Ihsan Bab-. 8 September) 


Al-Sftaab: “Has tbe situation in the Arab world 
reached the point where foe movement of Iraqi forces 
within Iraq and raising the Iraqi flag over an Iraqi town 
(Aihfl) become a crime requiring retribntion?!.. Tbe US- 
Westem position is not determined by humane considera- 
tion for the Kurds. Otherwise they would have declared 
the Kurdish region in Turkey a safe haven due to tbe 
massacres peapefr at ed by the Turkish government a gainst 
fire Kurdistan Workers Party. And is it not ironical that 
US and Western aircraft winch keep watch over the safe 
haven for Iraqi Kurds take off from T urkish bases?" 

3 September) 


AkAkflbar: “In whose interest did the US unleash its 
missiles and against whose inter est woe these missiles 
used?... These missiles are against the i nterest of the Ira- 
qi people and against the Arabs of the region. They axe 
against every small nation in the world, because they 
proclaim that big nations can do as they please... Tbe 
Ameri cana are only looking after their in terest s among 
the corpses of foe Arab nations and despite their hunger, 
poverty, sickness and humiliation. And we should all 
know this.” 

(Mahmoud Abdel-Moneim Mourad, 6 September) 


AKrAhall: “The US has become the biggest thug on 
foe current political scene. Through its aggressions it has 
become the greatest terrorist in the world. It is time to 
put an end to this internatio nal farce. And this is where 
foe Arabs come in. The aggression against Iraq is an ag- 
gression against all Arabs, if they would only realise it 
Those who do not will pay a heavy price when their sov- 
ereignty is violated because they remaine d silent over 
the violation oflraqi sovereignty." 

(Lutfi Waked, 4 September) 


Rosa El-Yo uaso ft “We cannot support an attack 
on an Arab nation which exercised fire right of move- 
ment wifitin its boundaries, otherwise Egypt would be at- 
tacked if it moved troops to Aswan or IsmaiHya... But, I 
do not understand the secret of die relationship between 


Clinton and Saddam. Are they secret allies or are they 

rain? 


enemies? If they are enemies, why does Saddam remain? 
And if they are friends, why do they not lift the siege 
around Saddam? Or are they playing a secret game not 
yet known to international relations?” 

(Adel Hamouda. 9 September) 


“If the Iraqi government cracks 
(town on some of its people, the US rushes in to chastise 
it and fires missiles to destroy it But if Israel grabs 
somebody dse’s laid, fires missiles on neighbouring 
countries and kills hundreds of women and children in 
the Qana massacre, the US only urges restraint by all 
sides... Truthfully, 1 wept when 1 saw missiles de- 
stroying Iraqi bridges ana economic infrastructure — 
not out of sorrow for Iraq but because the aggressor is a 
full partner with the Arabs in peace and aIL~ 

(Mahmoud El-Saadani, 6 September) 


Al-Arabi: “Yes, it is tike a raging bull in a China 
shop! This was how a Soviet (sic) statement described 
the US aggression against Iraq, a description which can 
be stretched to cover the whole region and not just Iraq... 
There is no solution except a comprehensive and con- 
structive Arab stance. Only Arab action can save tbe 
day— Regimes should rise to the level of re sponsibility 
or face tbe outrage of their peoples. For US thuggery 
cannot be stopped by meaningless statements. Only face 
can deter force — and we possess mu ch , that is, if we 
had the will.” 

(Mahmoud El-Maraghi, 9 September) 


AkVVafd: “It is puzzling why the US has singled out 
Iraq for chastisement and punishment Why does it not 
behave in the same way towards Israel in its aggressions 
g gamwt Palestinians and Lebanese? The Qana massacre 
is 6 m great iiwhniw and fa spite of it the US continued 
to support Israel’s a ggr e ss ive policies. It is applying a 
double standard: with fire Arabs it seeks to keep them di- 
vided, weak and vulnerable to US pressures, while with 
Israel h applies a policy of all-out support in its con- 
frontation of legitimate Arab rights. 

(Sauna El Said ^ 8 September) 
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Salama A. Salama 


Britain 

flounders 

in the wake of the Suez 
crisis British influence 
in the Middle East 
waned to the extent that 
it is now a mere shadow 
of American policy. 
Various British govern- 
ments have attempted to 
capitalise on their coun- 
try's long involvement 
|n the Arab scene and 
its lengthy experience in 
dealing in the region. 
Yet recently even these 
long established ties 
have been undermined 
by the rabid pursuit of 
what are perceived in 
the Arab world as short 
term political and ec- 
onomic benefits. 

In contrast to France, 
Britain has consistently 
sided with the US in 
any Middle East crisis. 
France has always main- 
tained a balance be- 
tween its own interests 
and its wish to maintain 
the good will of Arab 
states. This balanced 
French position has 
been a great help in off- 
setting the most ex- 
cessive aspects of Amer- 
ican foreign policy and 
in creating an at- 
mosphere conducive to 
dialogue, an essential 
prerequisite in lessening 
tensions and resentment. 

In the last few days, 
though, Britain's ret- 
rogressive policies have 
plummeted to new 
depths. In the aftermath 
of the American missile 
attack on Iraq, launched 
under the pretext that 
Iraqi troops had ad- 
vanced to the town of 
Arbi! in order to assist 
one Kurdish faction 
against another, Amer- 
ican actions were round- 
ly condemned by Arabs 
as lacking any inter- 
national or legal jus- 
tification. Not only did 
the US action deprive 
Iraq of the right to de- 
fend its territory, it also 
gave a green light to 
Turkey and Iran to vi- 
olate Iraqi sovereignty. 
Yet despite the almost 
unanimous international 
opposition to American 
actions, not least Wash- 
ington’s attempt to en- 
gineer a Security Coun- 
cil resolution 

condemning Iraq and 
therefore giving some 
legitimacy to American 
actions, Britain hastened 
to back Washington to 
the hilt 

Britain's pro-American 
bias in the Security 
Council was exposed 
when France, Russia 
and China joined forces 
to defeat Anglo- 
American ma- 

ri oeuve rings. 

In a second incident, 
the British government 
was seen to vacillate 
wildly in the face of the 
crisis that followed its 
granting permission for 
the bolding of a confer- 
ence, which included 
delegations ffom known 
terrorist organisations, 
in London. 

There may well have 
been strong legal jus- 
tification as far as the 
British government was 
concerned for allowing 
the conference to go 
ahead, but the fact re- 
mains that the majority 
of Arab parties remain 
bewildered by British 
policy. The government 
initially defended its 
position to allow the 
convening of the con- 
ference unconvincingly, 
and then found equally 
implausible pretexts to 
cancel the event. It is 
rumoured that the can- 
cellation of the confer- 
ence came about large- 
ly because of the 
pressure of Jewish or- 
ganisations. 

British policy in the 
Middle East is quite 
clearly floundering. As 
regards vacillation over 
the recent conference, 
the British government's 
ambiguous stand leaves 
it open to charges that it 
is willing to act as host 
to terrorist organisations 
as a mans of gaining 
political leverage over 
Arab states. In tins in- 
stance. and in its un- 
questioning support of 
Washington, Britain is 
emerging as no more 
than die wagging tale of 
American policy. 

Unless Britain can re- 
dress the imbalances in 
its current stand in the 
Middle East — imbal- 
ances that are sounding 
alarm signals in a ma- 
jority of Arab capitals 
— then tbc l!K is in 
danger of losing its 
credibility and standing 
throughout the region. 
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Sovereign rights 


The US administration deliberately sought to deceive international 
public opinion prior to, during and in the aftermath of its aggression 
against Iraq. 


The US claims that recent Iraqi moves violate Security Council 
resolutions while its own actions axe in accordance with such res- 
olutions and within the bounds of international law. In fact no Se- 
curity Council resolution adopted since 1991 places any constraints 
on Iraq exercising its sovereign rights in lull, rights which include 
the deployment of troops withm its borders. 

Since 1991. largely due to the US presence and subsequent US, 
British and French interventions, there has been virtually no civil 
administration in northern Iraq. My government has told its Kurdish 
citizens that it is committed to peaceful and democratic dialogue the 
aim of which would be to maintain national unity while cementing 
Kurdish self rule, originally granted in J974. Thai goal had almost 
been reached when the US administration prevented the Kurdish 
leaders from signing any agreement. 

Since 1994 Kurdish factions have been engaged in internecine 
conflicts that have cost the lives of our citizens, the looting of prop- 
erty and the destruction of the infrastructure. Turkish and Iranian 
military interventions to support one faction against another became 
a commonplace. 

International parties, and particularly the US, have consistently 
acquiesced to these interventions and have ex- 
erted no pressure whatsoever to bring such ac- 
tions to a halt. Last month the fighting escalated 
due to sustained Iranian intervention, an in- 
clusion that drove the major Kurdish panics, as 
well as the Kurdish population in the region, 
specifically in Lhe region of AibiL to solicit as- 
sistance and support, fearing for their own safe- 
ty. In observance of its mandate, and by ex- 
ercising its sovereign rights, my government 
extended its support to Mr Barzani in order to 
put an end to the blood bath and to deter future 
Iranian incursions intended to pit one party 
against the other. Mission accomplished, the 
troops returned to their previous positions. 



This week s Soapbox speaker is the Iraqi rep- 
resentative to the Arab League. 
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Re-examining old postulates 

While Arab governments establish diplomatic and economic relations with Israel, on the popular 
level, boycott remains the prevalent strategy. Ossama El-Ghazali Harb calls for a re-examination 


In his article in Al-Ahram Weekly (29 August-4 Sep- 
tember), “A Gathering in Ramailah", Mohamed Sid- 
Ahmed raised a number of crucial issues concerning 
what he called “the peace strategy and mechanisms" of 
Arab popular forces vis-a-vis IsraeL The core of Mr 
Sid- Ahmed’s idea is that, while “states" and “ruling 
forces" in all or the majority of Arab countries have 
signed peace agreements with Israel and are con- 
sequently committed to the process of normalisation 
and interaction with Israel. Arab popular forces (the 
rank and file, as it were) or a sweeping majority there- 
of, are still boycotting Israel. This idea is based on the 
thesis that the on-going peace process is merely a 
“truce", stemming from a transient disequilibrium in 
the balance of power between contending forces. Con- 
sequently, these forces should not totally relinquish foe 
idea of folly eliminating foe “Zionist" challenge in foe 
future, when circumstances are more propitious. 

Sid-Ahmed has candidly broached vital issues which 
have been overlooked by foe majority of Arab in- 
tellectuals and thinkers during foe past two decades. 
Having made a great leap toward peace. Arabs find 
themselves standing in the middle of foe road, asking 
themselves: Do we really want to reach foe end? Do 
we, as Arabs, seek a permanent and comprehensive 
peace with foe “state" of Israel — peace which, ul- 
timately, would entail foe recognition of iis existence 
and the establishment of normal relations? On foe oth- 
er hand, Israelis are asking themselves now: Do we 
really want a real, permanent and comprehensive peace 
with Arabs, including an independent Palestinian state 
on our doorstep, and are we willing to give all oc- 
cupied territories back to foe Arabs? 

To build upon foe foundation that Mr Sid-Ahmed has 
laid, and to stimulate a fruitful debate, we should first 
differentiate — in both the Arab and Israeli arenas — 
between those who reject foe idea of "peace” to begin 
with, and those who accept it. This differentiation was 
not clearly made by Sid-Ahmed Evidently, those who 


reject foe possibility of peace between Arabs and Is- 
raelis would refuse normalisation with Israel. On the 
Arab side, rejection would imply a boycott, regardless 
of agreements signed by foe Arab governments with 
Israel; on foe Israeli side, rejection would target foe 
Palestinian state and would imply the continued oc- 
cupation of Arab territories, supremacy in traditional 
armed forces, and a monopoly on nuclear power — 
even if agreements between Israel and Arab states are 
temporarily, although grudgingly accepted. 

Sid-Ahmed 's urging to re-evaluate peace strategies 
and mechanisms leads us to three specific issues. 

First among these is foe way we may manipulate foe 
“boycott” of Israel. In other words: can we use it as a 
threat to be withdrawn only if Israel concedes to all 
the requirements of comprehensive peace? or can we 
use the idea of boycott in a more “flexible'’ way? In 
this case, we could ease the boycott gradually with 
every positive step towards peace, which would be a 
means of encouraging Israel to achieve progress. 

It is only to be expected that various groups in Egypt 
and foe Arab world have advocated a continuation of 
the boycott and rejected normalisation with Israel. 
These calls did not amount to a total rejection of the 
concept of peace; they resulted from a perception of 
normalisation and foe lifting of foe boycott as "re- 
wards" that could not be offered for free. According to 
this perception, Israel should fulfil all commitments to 
peace, and acknowledge foe Palestinians' legitimate 
rights, before easing the boycott was discussed. 

Undoubtedly, this attitude, adopted by a number of 
parties, trade unions and popular groups, has effective- 
ly demonstrated foe extent of Arab popular rejection of 
Israel’s obstinacy. As Sid-Ahmed suggests, however, 
we should review this attitude and analyse its positive 
and negative aspects, according to past experience. 

Exaggerated rejection does not reveal the existence 
of a wave of popular opposition to Israeli intran- 
sigence, as much as it implies the existence of a sharp 


discord between governments and peoples with respect 
to foe peace process. Rejection leads to stagnation, 
and even to the despotic suppression of any in- 
tellectual or thinker's right to express an attitude, 
based on his own beliefs, which runs counter to this 
current of thought. Some individuals who have trav- 
elled to other countries officially and legally have 
been accused of virtually betraying the nation. There- 
fore. many visitors to Israel must conceal those visits, 
to depart and return in secrecy — an uncomfortable 
and deceptiv e situation. 

Israelis know us far better than we know them. This 
is foe logical result of the massive influx of Israelis 
into Egypt, and their thirst to research, understand and 
investigate everything concerning us. We have re- 
frained from doing likewise, as if ignorance will pro- 
tect our identity, rights and national culture. 

Secondly, should we persist in thinking of Israel as a 
single mass, or should we perceive it as it actually is 
— namely, a complex conglomerate of cultural, polit- 
ical and social contradictions? Many people have re- 
peatedly stressed that Israel is an artificial entity com- 
posed of dissenting elements from all cultures and 
nationalities. When they began to think of interaction 
with Israel, however, they consider it as the most ho- 
mogeneous and tightly-knit country of foe world, 
marked by no differences between left and right. No 
idea is more naive and pernicious. 

Our negative attitude to Arabs in Israel suffices to 
demonstrate this blinkered perception: those Pal- 
estinians who dung tightly to their land, and insisted 
on living in their country, represent 1 5 per cent of Is- 
rael's population. 

The third issue is the most sensitive and requires 
courage in handling. It concents a point Mr Sid- 
Ahmed mentioned at the end of his article, namely: 
Are we ready to admit the legitimacy of the Jews’ anx- 
iety, based on their bitter history? We may also add: 
are we therefore predisposed to understand and ap- 


preciate their historical psychological connection with 
Palestine? If Sid-Ahmed is saying that the Arabs' ac- 
knowledgment of legitimate Jewish fears is tbe best 
way of compelling them to recognise the Arabs' right 
to a similar anxiety, understanding Jewish religious 
feelings towards Palestine is also the best way of com- 
pelling them to differentiate between such sentiments 
and the use of these sentiments as an alibi for de- 
priving Palestinians of their rights and ignoring their 
natural feelings toward their land, history and religion. 

We should admit that the Palestinian question, the 
Arab-lsraeii conflict, and the long years of animosity 
and bitterness have created taboos. Jewish migration 
and settlement, the cancerous Jewish expansion into 
the heart of Arab territories. and the unrealistic and 
immoral denial of Palestinians' rights to their and their 
ancestors' homeland, have naturally led to Arab dis- 
paragement of Jewish religious-based or sentimental 
claims to links to Palestine, and of Jewish claims re- 
garding a history of suffering and discrimination. 

The atmosphere of peace, however, and the possibil- 
ity that Israelis and Jews may begin to acknowjedge 
foe legitimate rights of Arabs in Palestine, after a 
smuggle which culminated in foe Intifada, should be 
paralleled with a more balanced perception of reality. 
This perception should combine an understanding of 
specifically Jewish feelings and anxieties, on one 
hand, and a clear denial that these may be used as a 
pretext to harm the Palestinians. 

To sum up, Sid-Ahmed's arguments should not be 
discarded as a cry in tbe wilderness. They should en- 
courage the Egyptian and Arab intelligentsia to engage 
in a lively debate, one in which we jettison the illusion 
that refusal, boycott and rejection are foe only means 
by which we can uphold the national interest and re- 
main true to the Palestinian cause. 


The writer is editor-in-chief of Al-Siyasa Al-Dawlia 
( International Politics! journal, issued by Al-Ahram 


Towards a real Pan-Arab project 

Is Arab unity still a viable project, or just an outdated pipe dream? Mustafa Kamel El-Sayed faces some new realities 


The end of foe Cold War was associated with, if not pre- 
cipitated by, the demise of foe Eastern European version 
of foe socialist model as a credible model of sustainable 
development. It may be noted that this model was not an 
unmitigated disaster, despite allegations, fashionable in 
foe '90s, to foe contrary. 

One should also question foe common interpretation of 
the events which took place in foe late 1980s and early 
1990s in Eastern Europe, and which many analysts 
claimed were demonstrations of the popular rejection of 
socialism per se, rather than foe rejection of a particular 
model. Any objective assessment of the performance foe 
socialist model must admit that it failed to maintain its 
credibility as a successful model of sustainable develop- 
ment in its last years; but this is not to deny foe achieve- 
ments of foe early years, particularly the 1950s and the 
1960s. 

Tbe lessons of that failure should be assimilated; foe 
difficulty of pursuing this model at present, with its em- 
phasis on central planning and state ownership of foe 
means of production, should also be understood. The in- 
creasingly assertive role of foe private sector in many 
Arab countries and foe globalised nature of the world 
economy, characterised by the preponderant role of trans- 
national enterprises, necessitate innovations in foe man- 
agement of foe national economy, if Arab nationalists 
still maintain their belief in a socialist model of develop- 
ment In fact, the social market economy could enable 
Arab countries to avoid many of foe symptoms of social 
anH political dislocation which have marked foeir transi- 
tion to full-fledged capitalism in recent years. 

If Arab nationalist intellectuals accept these changing 
realities of foe international system, it will still be painful 
for There to acknowledge two other realities of a regional 
nature, namely foe existence of Israel and foe resilience 
of the Arab state system. They should have foe courage 
to admit that no Arab nationalist regime or patty had a 
clear idea of how to confront tbe Zionist project. The 
dream of all Arab nationalists, however, was the erad- 
ication of the state of Israel and its physical demise as 
one separate entity in foe Middle East 

This rejection of Zionism was not motivated by any ra- 
cial hatred of the Jews, but rather by foe firm belief that 
Zionism is one of foe remnants of foe colonial, racist 
mentality which was a driving force behind late 19th- 
century European colonialism. Even in foe heyday of 
Arab nationalism, however, not a single Arab nationalist 
regime was seriously preparing its people, economy and 
army for a confrontation with Israel. The military mobil- 
isation of the late spring of 1967 was largely a response 
to reports about Israeli troop concentrations along Syrian 
borders. 

Since then, Israel has grown into a sort of military, ec- 
onomic and political superpower of foe Middle Essl Any 
talk at present about foe liquidation of foe existence of 
foe state of Israel is either an exercise of fantasy or sim- 
ply politically irresponsible. For all practical purposes, 


Zionism is here to stay in foe heart of the Arab world for 
several decades to come, thanks primarily to tbe in- 
genuity and foe dynamism of foe Israelis and secondarily 
to foe economic, military and diplomatic support they get 
from successive US administrations, who see no dif- 
ficulty whatsoever in pursuing policies of unconditional 
support to Israel and simultaneously promoting foeir in- 
terests in foe Arab world. 

Israel still remains a basic threat to foe national security 
of Arab states and a staunch enemy of Arab progress. 
The basic question which must be answered is: how can 
the Arab regimes accommodate themselves to foe pres- 
ence of Israel in their midst while making foeir peoples 
aware of the challenge it represents to foeir unity and 
progress. 

The second regional reality Arab nationalists find hard 
to swallow is the resilience of tbe territorial state system 
in foe Arab world. Tbe so-called 'kayanat qutriya' (na- 
tional entities) were perceived by the Arab nationalists as 
the temporary creatures of colonial powers, which would 
not withstand the test of time nor the burning wish of 
Arab masses to eliminate borders and bring together all 
tbe disparate entities into one Arab nation stretching from 
the Atlantic Ocean to the Arabian Gulf. 

This call for Arab unity was translated into concrete 
mergers of Arab states, most of which did not survive 
more than a few years, or even a few months, as was the 
case of foe United Arab Republic which brought Egypt 
and Syria between 1958 and 1961, or foe Union of Arab 
Republics which brought Sudan and Libya briefly togeth- 
er from 1969 to 1970. Tbe most recent example was the 
unity of foe two Yemens, maintained by foe force of 
arms and at the cost of a bloody civil war. 

What causes bewilderment and disarray among Arab 
nationalists is not only tbe failure of these schemes for 
Arab unification, together with other less ambitious 
schemes for coordination at a semi-regional level (foe 
Maghrebi Union or the short-lived Council of Arab 
Cooperation), or functional schemes (the Arab Common 
Market or the Council of Arab Economic Unity), but the 
difficulty of maintaining the territorial state itself against 
increasingly vocal demands tor local autonomy or even 
secession by national minorities. This point is made 
abundantly clear by the Kurds in Iraq and foe southern 
Sudanese. Is tbe call for Arab unity Still a realistic goal, 
or should it be abandoned completely in favour of more 
limited schemes? This is definitely another harsh ques- 
tion that must be faced by critically-minded Arab na- 
tionalists at the end of foe century. 

If Arab nationalists are determined — as indeed they 
seem — to transform Arabism into something more than 
just a cultural project, they will have to undertake a se- 
rious assessment of their past experience with its success- 
es and failures, and redefine their project taking into ac- 
count the domestic, regional and international realities of 
foe late 20th century. One of the strengths of this project 
in foe past has been its emotional appeal to the Arab 


masses. It would be a major failure if it merely continues 
to feed on sentiments of solidarity and affinity among the 
Arabs. They must integrate the language of science and 
technology as well as concrete common economic inter- 
ests. Without thus transforming the nature of foeir pro- 
ject. it is bound to become only a distant memory. 

In fact, there are grounds for continuing to argue that 
Arabism is more than a cultural project. There are con- 
crete economic and political interests among Arab coun- 
tries to endow that project with a specific, realistic con- 
tent. which takes into account both the individual 
interests of each Arab state, and tbe realities of the late 
20th century. One need not enumerate the many elements 
of economic complementarity among Arab economies, 
nor dwell on foe feet that economic groupings are the 
best way for small individual Arab economies to strike 
foe best bargain possible in the international economy. 

Apart from sub-Saharan Africa and South Asia, foe rest 
of the globe has already become part of a giant scheme 
for economic integration, or is firmly engaged on this 
path. Common Arab demands for non-discriminatoty 
treatment in petrochemical trade, better terms with trans- 
national corporations or even more decent conditions for 
Arab workers in Europe, could be better satisfied if they 
were backed by the collective bargaining power of all the 
Arab countries. A word of caution is necessary, however. 
Tbe success of any scheme for regional economic in- 
tegration depends on the gradual pace of its imple- 
mentation, and on its recognition of foe legitimacy of 
each member state's interests. It has also become abun- 
dantly clear that a common Arab stand could provide 
considerable leverage, provided of course that they are 
willing and able to back up their words by action. 

This new version of Arabism could therefore take foe 
form of coordination of foreign and economic policies 
among Arab countries at several levels, the least am- 
bitious of which is not necessarily the most feasible: foe 
creation of joint ventures, freedom of movement of cer- 
tain factors of production and trade, and higher forms of 
economic integration could be some of the steps along 
this path. Politically, foe strengthening of foe Arab 
League and coordination of policies in different areas are 
the most realistic ways of consolidating Arab solidarity. 

For this project to appeal to the Arab masses, it should 
also be consistent with foeir aspirations for decent condi- 
tions of life. Arab nationalists should abandon all foeir il- 
lusions about foe miracles that would be realised through 
foe leadership of an inspired za'im (leader), who would 
expect from the masses only complete obedience and un- 
conditional support for whatever cause he chooses, 
claiming that it will lead to Arab unity and glory. In this 
age of the global village, a political project which does 
not ensure the full participation of citizens in foe man- 
agement of their own affairs and fiill respect for foeir civ- 
il. political, economic, social and cultural rights, will not 
galvanise foeir enthusiasm, and is not likely to survive 
for long. As for foe nature of the economic system that 


could complement this project, it is not necessary to give 
it a specific label. Suffice it to say that it ensures fiill use 
of foe nation's and each country's economic resources, 
taking advantage of both market mechanisms and ef- 
fective methods of planning, while satisfying the most 
basic needs of foe majority of citizens. 

While foe military confrontation with Israel is not to be 
excluded in foe long or even medium term, this new ver- 
sion of Arabism sbould envisage a different type of con- 
frontation with tbe Zionist project. Is it really impossible 
to think of defeating Zionism on its own terras, in other 
words through success in scientific and technological 
competition? Could the Arabs not devote a tiny portion 
of their resources to mastering modem science and ap- 
plying new discoveries to all spheres of life, including 
agriculture, industry and services, as well as defense and 
government? Tbe technological edge which Israel now 
enjoys would diminish, and the Middle East would wit- 
ness a new balance of forces to replace the hegemony of 
a post-modern Israel over the divided and warring Arab 
tribes. 

These new realities in foe Arab world are bound to be 
taken into account by powers outside the region, Even 
when the Arab governments adopt a common position on 
a specific issue "without declaring the practical steps they 
envisage, foe major powers do not exclude foe possibility 
that practical steps may well be taken later on. If these 
common stands are taken frequently with no practical 
steps to back them, however, they are likely to lose all 
credibility. Besides, the present fluid international con- 
figuration of power requires that Arab countries adopt a 
flexible approach towards their foreign policy alignments. 
There are still important differences among major powers 
dictated by trade rivalries and divergent national inter- 
ests. Both Russia and China are still major powers to 
reckon with. Japan and most countries of the European 
Union do not share US views on many questions of inter- 
national politics, particularly those related to foe Middle 
East. Political realism would call for a discriminating ap- 
proach in dealing with all these powers. It is important 
also to work closely with domestic groups in those coun- 
tries which take a sympathetic stand on Arab issues — 
with a particular focus, of course, on those groups which 
have concrete interests in foe Arab world — or at least 
maintain contact with them, encouraging their awareness 
of Arab points of view on questions of mutual concern to 
both parties. 

Undoubtedly, these are only the broad lines of what 
Arab nationalists should consider while they prepare to 
face the challenges of foe 21st century. Without this new 
thinking, Arabism runs foe risk of remaining only a cul- 
tural project which lacks any of foe dynamic elements 
that could allow it to adapt to new realities in Arab so- 
cieties, their region and foe world. 


The writer is professor of political science at Cairo Uni- 
versity. 
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12 - 18 September 1996 


A night of lonely hunting 


Music from the movies; 
Cairo Symphony Or- 
chestra; conductor, Phil- 
ip Nuzzo; soprano. The- 
rese Panicali ; Cairo 

Opera House. Main Hall, 7 
Sept: Plano recital; James 
Avery, Cairo Opera 
House, Main Hall, 6 Sept 


The ant empire of culture 
heaves itself once mare 
into festival time and eve- 
xyone who is anyone has to . 
be everywhere at once. 

Culture has changed its 
public face, a nick here, a 
stitch there. Most of it, 
though, has little to do with 
art Tourism, yes, and big 
biz, but not art. 

Of course, biz is nice, 
but it is not the whole sto- 
ry. Art and biz can flow to- 
gether, but mostly only at 
the exalted pinnacles of 
diffusion. Cairo is not one 
of these places, though it is 
making an effort to join the 
stampede, capitalising on 
its ancient roots and on 
cont emp or ar y practice. 

That there ameers to be 
so little space for music is 
sad. Late Beethoven or die 
20th century just do not 
find a welcome. But the 
other arts do reasonably 
well in the scramble, so 
there has to be some hope 
for music. 

The Cairo Symphony Or- 
chestra, with ccmductor 
Philip Nuzzo, made a bril- 
liant splash at tbc be- 
ginning of the new season 
with a conceit of film mu- 
sic. Cinema music, of 
course, started when sound 
hit the silver screen. Be- 
fore that the silents had 
just a piano for accompani- 
ment and a Wurlitzer for 
the overture. But sound 
brought colour and colour 
brought musk to the wide 
screen, as Nuzzo explained 

in his opening talk 

Music assumed ever 
greater importance, until 
now, in 1996, few are the 
• films that would enter pro- 
duction without a folly 
formed score. Nor is that 
seme anymore to do with 
die slushier moments, ar- 
ticulating die sentiments of 
Love Story or Chariots of 
Fire. Such films belong 
firmly in the past It is with 
apocalypse and global col- Therese Pankali 
lapse that music has 
thrived. 

The concert began with 
die music William Walton wrote for 
Olivier’s Henry V. It takes some com- 
poser to compete with Olivier in full 
voice, as he was in this film. Walton’s 
score diplomatically arranged to fit 
things neatly around die situation. 

After this came Theresa Panicali to 
sing die big movie songs. She did the 
usual things — Cabaret, Os, Irving 
Berlin's ragtime numbers, and best of 
the set, Hippfield’s song from Cas- 
ablanca, As Time Goes By. Panicali is 
very visual — maybe a bit bewitched. 

She looks like one of die sophisticated, 
crazy ladies Boldini painted. Long, 
winding honeysuckle arms made for «- 
bow length, white kid gloves, which 
she wore as if to die manner born. And 


David Blake trots from heave-ho muscularity to something else entirety 



fir*f .. • v ; 

ge.r. 'V - 


the voice? It stands up to the appear- 
ance. High soprano, space cleaver on 
top and down below a bit of trouble. 
The low voice will not obey her best 
wishes. She knows all about singers 
who aspire to the best performances, 
hanging whatever notes they have onto 
the words. She knows. She is definitely 
a knowledgeable lady but the voice, as 
yet, will not obey. So Sondheim, whose 
songs figure much in her act, is mostly 
lost, because his melodies, bong weak, 
desperately need die words, desperately 
need a disease, which as yet she is not 
She fires off into Garland and Strei- 
sand country and New York, New York 
was the best song of the evening. She 
need not, however, follow the big bel- 


ters all the way. She has far too unique 
a voice for that 

After Panicali' s scotch on die rocks 
we had Korngold's Robin Hood. For 
such a good composer this really is a 
disgrace, a long, oversweet draught of 
corny mush. The Cairo Symphony Or- 
chestra rushed in to save die scene. It 
had played, from die very beginning, 
with tact and vitality. It covered all ar- 
eas. (Never mind about Brahms, just 
wait until you have heard this orchestra 
play die stampede scene from Law- 
rence of Arabia.) 

But die question arises. At about half 
way through this concert it becomes in- 
sistent Just bow much film music can 
you take without throwing up. 


Purely The concert ended with 
Maurice Jarre's award win- 
ning score for Lawrence of 
Arabia. This was die real 
thin g genuine music, 
abundant, overflowing, 
generous and visual. Huge 
forces were obviously in- 
volved. It is everyone’s mu- 
sic. The images are all there 
— the MGM lion, RKO 
lightening, Columbia's Lib- 
erty, King Kong — they 
come thick and fast. 

Jarre's music echoed all 
the marques, just as die sol- 
id fecial architecture of 
Omar Sherif and Peter 
O'Toole took over die 
screen. Better leave music 
to the gods. 

Cinema has its share of 
unforgettable musical con- 
sequences — just think of 
Ava Gardner's husky fare- 
well to Charlton Heston in 
Earthquake, as she floats 
off to eternity atop a river 
of subterranean sewage. 
Think too of the music in 
the Coctea u-M el vill e film 
Les Enfants Terrible, when 
Nicole Stepbane breaks 
open the door of a locked 
room to discover the body 
of her brother sprawled 
across his bed, to the shat- 
tering cacophony of Bach's 
multi harpsichord concerto. 
So much for ancient and 
modem. 

On 6 September came a 
comforting balsam for pure 
music, provided in the 
Main Hall. This was the 
first concert in Cairo by 
James Avery, an American 
pianist currently based in 
Germany. The heart is a 
lonely hu nter, and on this 
particular evening 38 had 
come out to play. In the 
streets were police sirens, 
in the concert hall some- 
thing new and true for the 
tiny audience. 

Avery began with die 
Bach-Busoni organ tran- 
scription Nun Komm der 
Heiden Heiland, then Schu- 
mann's Fantasia , , Jandcek’s 
1m Hebei and Debussy's 
Estampes. 

The slightly withdrawn 
professorial figure fiddling 
with his glasses turned out 
to be a seer. In the endless 
procession of visiting pi- 
anists it would be nice to 
know what some of diem 
think about die music they 
mmmmm play. With Avery we were 
given all the clues, from die 
moment his hands first touched the 
keys. 

He seemed unable to find the depths 
of sound for die Busoni. The stresses 
and the minutely correct fingering were - 
all there, but the sound edifice remained 
absent The Schumann was a miracle, 
not golden Oscar playing but fresh, sim- 
ple musical pictures of states (Nitride 
speech or sound, softly floated medita- 
tions- The Janficek was the climax of 
this recital, while Debussy’s so-called 
impressionism was a salutary lesson in 
how visiting pianists might get off the 
old classical treadmill and give some- 
thing unexpectedly di ffe rent Avery 
was simple, and played with heart and 
courage. The results were blessings and 
boons during a noisy, festival time. 


Cinema 


The making of a film like gj 
Mit Foil is really some- §j 
thing of an event Its di- 
rector, Ra'fat El-Meehy, is | 
in many ways a pioneer, g 
not least in the manner in 
which he finances his pro- 
ductions. MU Foil was ba- 
sically paid for by loons 
from those most con- 
servative financial in- 
stitutions, joint stock 
banks. Yet despite the . 
source of his funding, El- 
Meehy appears to have en- 
joyed a considerable 
amount of leeway when it 
comes to the content of his 
film. A highly skilful film- 
maker, El-Meehy refused 
to play safe. The result is 
that MU Foil , despite its 
success, is a for from obvi- 
ously commercial film. 

El-Meehy began Ms ca- 
reer in cinema by writing 
scripts in the early seven- 
ties for veteran director Ka- 
ma! El-Sheikh and for Saad 
Arafe. These early scripts . 
were generally character- 
ised by their choice of con- 
troversial subjects. By the “ 
end of tile decade El- 
Meeby had graduated to di- 
recting his own films. His first 
two ventures into feature direc- 
tion were at once pessimistic 
and melodramatic. He soon, 
though, found his stride and a 
very particular directorial voice 
emerged. Witty, cynical, with 
wry political connotations in- 
terwoven with moments of 
startling black comedy — this 
is what the cinema audience 
came to expect from Ra’fat El- 
Meehy. 

El-Afoukatu, made in 1983, 


Let’s play 
happy families 


Whose heart belongs to daddy? 
And does daddy have a heart? Not 
in Mit Foil, Ra'fat E-Meehy's latest 

film, finds Mohamed El-Asslouty 



of the get-rich-quick open-door 
seventies. Between these two 
extremes he successfully plies 
his trade, playing games with 
his clients and almost in- 
variably coming out on top. 

During the mid-eighties EI- 
Meehy's career encountered a 
hitch. Law suits were filed 
against both El-Afoukatu — by 
the Lawyer's Syndicate — and 
against Lil Hobb Qissa Akhira. 
The latter suit charged the di- 
rector with promoting prostitu- 
tion in his films. 

By 1986 El-Meehy had 
bounced bade with another sa- 


parenting that follow, were all 


husband, to look after house- 
rolled together in what might, at hold chores. Once a gain, in this 
a push, be read as a critique of seemingly simple plot. El- 


gender based roles. 

The following year came Sa- 
mak Laban Tamr Haufy, which 
El-Meehy describes as a Tom 
and Jerry kind of satire". In- 
itially it was to be a big budget 
production, but was reduced to 
a film about a simple citizen 
who, hoping only to get married 


Meehy adds an ambiguous twist 
when the bouse-husband de- 
velops a phantom pregnancy 
and is left wondering which of 
his wives is foe mother. 

Mit Foil is Ra'fat B-Meeby’s 
latest film. And it is based on a 
very simple premise. What 
would happen if both children 


and lead an ordinary land of and parents kiri the right to 
life, finds himself relentlessly chose each other? 


in many ways exemplifies El- By 1986 El-Meehy had 
Meehy’s early approach. The bounced bade with another sa- 
main character, foe lawyer of tirical black comedy, ElSada 
the tide, inhabits a world with- El-Re^al, which followed the 
out moral absolutes. He is foe c hangin g fortunes of a family 
ultimate pragmatist, main- that somehow managed to con- 
taining relations with an im- tain two transsexuals. Com- 
prisooed ex-leader of the six- plicated love triangles, further 
ties police state, and with a complicated _ by soi-cbanges 
seventies drug bason, a product and the inevitable dilemmas in 


pursued by the representatives 
of a mysterious authority. 

In 1989 Sqyedati Anesati was 


A husband and wife discover 
they have been lying to each 
otter, pretending they both bo- 


re leased, another reworking of longed to rich families As a 


foe infinite permutations of 
family life. In this instance four 
women decide to many the 
same man, a strategy that al- 
lows them to continue with 
their successful careers and pro- 
vides someone, the- house- 


consequence they decide to find 
themselves new parents. The 
wife asks a millionaire to be ter 
fetter, and he accepts claiming 
he has no sons. He chooses a 
new name, Sur Man Raa, for 
Ms new daughter. Her husband. 


unable to find a richer fa- 
ther, asks the same man to 
t adopt him. The millionaire 
accepts and calls him Mit 
Foil. And so husband and 
wife become brother and 
sister. 

Hussein Effendi, the fos- 
ter-father, does, however, 
already have a son, the con- 
genital loser Khibtak, 
whom he makes into his 
driver and generally treats 
as a servant. 

The plot provides the 
hanger on which El-Meehy 
drapes an analysis of die 
ludicrous nature of many 
family relationships. And 
at foe heart of the film lies 
an extremely bleak view of 
the nuclear family, a view 
that reduces all father fig- 
ures to dictators, and all 
families to their fiefdoros. 

El-Meehy himself is 
quite clear in his beliefs. *] 
reel that foe unquestioned 
patriarchal basis of our so- 
ciety is the reason for its 
backwardness," he says. 
"The bead of foe family, of 
- foe clan, of the tribe... all of 
these father figures are re- 
sponsible for our decline. No- 
body should have custody of 
any one else." 

In tile movie theatres that 
play his films, El-Meehy . is 
often to be found sitting 
among the audience. “Some- 
times I discover that what I 
intended by a certain se- 
quence in the film is inter- 
preted in an absolutely differ- 
ent manner by foe audience. 
Sometimes I hoar people 
swearing at the director, not 
knowing I am sitting right be- 
hind them.” 

MU Foil ends with the hus- 
band and wife — brother mid 
sister — being sent to kin- 
dergarten while the fetter ne- 
gotiates the adoption of tile 
teg d of the police department, 
no doubt as a means of ex- 
tending his own authority. So 
much for happy families. 


EXHIBITIONS 


Anna BogMgtfcn 

finer 6s& ry. 1. El-Shertfan. Td 
763 9224. DeOy lOam-Zpm A 5pm- 
9pm. Until 21 Sep. 

RffH-fij 1 mts 

bMfid an feepoeny of C i umh mii.i * . Co- 
vsfy, under she Oik Pour Une Ren- 
contre. 

SrihBmpMB 

Break Council 192 El-NBSt. Ago ten. 
Td, 1 5 Sep -end of the month. 

Under the ride Kiay Late in Egypt 


AkhnatoM Am Centre, haBs 2. 3 & 5. 
I ELMatAod El-Swissn St. 7amalek 
Daily ax Fri. 10am- ! 30pm <fi 6pm- 
10pm- 16 Sep-! 5 Oa. 

Undo- the titles Homage to Marinetti 
and the Futuristic Movement, t Hear 
When I See end Textile Monies, re- 
spectively. 

Group Show 

Afa shrabiy a Gallery. 0 Champothon 

St. Downtown. Td 578 4494. Daily axe 
Frt. lOam^pm. 

Show featuring the works of artists 
who have nhifeed at die gallery over 
the past six vans. jodnAu, Add B- 
Swi, Fxtfai Hassan, Ibnfahn Et-Haddad 
and Gama! Abdd-Nhraec. 

Regards Crobfe (Panamas) 

Hotel Sqfitd, Hnrghada. Td 442 266. 
Until the end cf the month. 

Works by Sawsan Mahmoud. Lil Ver- 
sjhbci and Hcsnat Rayon. 

The Maacwm of Mr and Mrs Mo- 
huned Mahmoad KbxIB 

l KafoarES-.Wahid St, Dadd. Td 336 
2376. Daily ear Mon, IOam-4/m. 
Egypt's largest coDection of ninmxreh 
century European art, amassed by the 
late Mahmoud Khalil, including works 
by Courbet, Van Gogh, Gatigirm. and 
Rodin a nd a host of im prracirmi-t t 
works, housed in the viOa once be- 
longing to the Khalil's and converted 
into e mtreaim with bole, if any, ex- 
pense spared. 

Egyptian Mssenm 
Tahrir Sq. Downtown. Td 575 4319. 
Deify exe Frt, 0c m-Sptn; Fri flam- 
11.15am A 1pm- 3pm. 

The world’s largest coDcctian of Pha- 
raonic Ptolemaic treasures, m- 

fhirfmg nwwr w flmn iti- (Ulivi and [be 

smaDesi household objects used by the 
ancient Egyptians, along with, of 
course, tbc controversial mummies 
room. 


fTup tfp Mnsenm 
Mar Gbrgts. Old Cairo. Td 362 
8766. Daily etc Fri. 9am-4pnv 
Fri 9am- 1 lam & I pm- 3pm 
Founded in 1910. die museum 

haw * riiwwyifcW prvtWrinn 

of Coptic err and artefacts, in- 
rhvthig textiles, iw..m ripii < 
icons and architectural features 
in a pmposly-bmlt structure m 
die heart of die Coptic city. 

Islamic Museum 
Port Said St, Ahmad Maher St, 
BabEl-Khalq. Td390 99307390 
1520. Daily etc Fri. 9am-4pm; 
Fri 9am- 1 130am A 2pra—fpm. 

A vast collection of Islamic arts 
end crafts including aaxhrabfya, 
hmre wa re ceramics, textiles, 
woodwork, cites and maim* 
scripts drawn from Egypt's Fa- 
timid, Ayyidad and Mmndote 

pmn rin wii nthir mmwarirtt m rfw 

Islamic world. 

Mnsenm of Modern Egyptian 
Art 

Opera Horae Grounds. Gestra. 
Td 340 6861. Daily etc Mon. 
10am- lpm A 5pm- 9pm. 

A permanent display of puhnnogs 
and sculpture charting die mod- 
em art movement n Egypt from 
ns earliest p ione ers to latest pnx> 
traonery. A sene of the an nm- 

tFum boosing tf'B 

art of the sane. 


Listings 


Cnltim, 27 Talaot fiarb ft Downtown. 
Td 392 5161 „ „ . _ 

First Indian ftepoMU Day Cdths- 
(Sobs (D ocumoitaiy). 12 Sep. 3pm. 
MobW Alum — ImtianDM** (Doc- 
umentary). 12 Sep, 4pm. 

Cimwttt* 

Small HaB, Opera Home, Gotten. Td 
342 0598. 17 Sep, 9pm. 

The premiere of the film directed by 
Mohamed Kamel El-Qaliooby. win be 
preceded by a recital of Ganral Abdel- 
Return's pro? , on wind) the Sim tf 
based. A discussion will fallow the pro- 
jection. 

Coronerriii/ cinemas change their pro- 
grammes every Monday. The m- . 
formation provided is vaud through to 
Sunday after which it is wise to check 
without cinemas. 

B-Zamsn W«*-KBab (The Age of 
Dors) 

Cosmos EL 12 Emadeddin ft Down- 
town. Td.779 537. Dadv 10am. 1pm. 
3pm, dam A 9pmJUvoBa. 26 July ft 
Downtown. Td 575 5053. Daily 1pm. 
330pm. 6.30pm A 930pm. lab. 23 
Emadeddin St, Downtown. Td 934 284. 
Daily 10am, lpm, 3pm, 6pm A 9pm. 
Boxy, Roxy ft. HeliopoUx. Td 258 
0344. Daily 10am, 3pm. 6pm A 9pm. 

Ace Ventnxa: When Natans Cafls 

TOa I, Hear City. Td 262 9407. Daily 
10.30am 330pm. 630pm A 930pm. 
Tahrir. 112 Tahrir ft DokkL Td 333 
5726, Deify 3pm, 6pm A 9pm; Thar A 
Sax midnight, stow- Rathe. 24 Talaot 
Hart St. Downtown. Td 575 6562. Dai- 
ly I Oam. lpm. 3pm. 6pm A 9pm. 

IghUyal (Assassmsbon) 

Diana Palace, 17 EMIfi ft Em- 
odeddin. Downtown. Td 924 727. Doi- 
ly iOotn, lpm. 3pm, 6pm A 9pm. Foten 
ffrnnwM. MunUd. El-Roda. Td 364 
9767. Daily 10am. 3pm. 6pm A 9pm. 
With Nadia EKSunxfi 

Nasser *56 

Normandy, 31 EMhrtm ft Td 250 


A film from director Matin 

SOTsSTwitb Sharon Sure and Rr*^ 
at Denim. 

MUSIC 


ItareA Ctdtand Centre, 27SafyiAlm 
Atom ft Hehapohs. Td 417 4824. 12 


Songs accompanied by a guitar. 


Operatic RadOd 

SmaB BaH Opera House, Geztra. Td 
34t 2926.1 3 Seo9pm. . 

Hasson Kami, tmcar Mosafit and pt- 
nuOt Kotnactsowa in neopo&Bn stings, - 
Verdi oral Puccini arias. 


Piano Recital 

SmaB Hail, Opera House, ast 
Sep. 9pm. 

Hsig Avakian performs works 
PrakoSev. 0-Shawwan and 


SnoBOA Opera House, at above., IS- 
IS Sea. 9pm. 

Led by Mamata Shankar, the troupe wffl 
perfiom a s e lection of tra d i ti o n al and 

eufbtscd on 

6m music of Ravi Shankar and L Sob- , 


0254. Daffy 1230. 3.. 
930pm ; ThurASatm 
Hamm, ETHoram S 
8358. Daily 10am. If 
9pm. Cosmos / 12 


630pm A 
tshow. B- 
l Td 385 
m, bm A 
ieddbr ft 


Downtown. Td 779 537. Daily 10am, 
lpm, 3pm. 6pm A 9pm. Rmdf K 26th 
July ft Downtown. Td 575 5053. Daily 
lpm. 3.30pm. 630pm, 8pm <ft 10pm. 
Sphinx. Sphinx Sq. Mohandesstn. Td 
3464017. Deify 8pm. 

Saeenjtu of N&skr *56 planned to co- 
incide with the fortieth a nniv ersary of 
tbc nationalisation of the Suez Canal. 



THEATRE 


My Loving and Fntartstic Soul 
El-Manager, Opera House pounds. 
Ges fyu.Td340 6861. 13 Sep. fym , , 
An mterprctntioii of one of Marinetti's 
works, the phy is pedbsmed by An- 
tonio Vim Mago. 

Q-SBtBoda 

Sayed Dm wish Theatre, Alexandria. 
Td 482 5602, 4823106. 

The National Theatre production tana-' 

frratraAl eKa nA ia fiwrfia mmnigr 

BaBn (Fanfare) . . 

Btadmet Nate Theatre. Yoassef Abbas 
ft Martinet Near. Td 402 0804. Dtdfy 
10pm 

Starring SnUt B-Saadani and directed, 
by Sannr Et-AafbvL 

Eamh i Hfn FB Mahatta ( Hu fl ab tdoo at 
tbeStaliuul 

Floating Theatre. Tel 364 9516 Dady 
excTues. 10pm. 

EMSnmfr (The Chun) 

B-Srdam Theatre. Qasr ELAM. Td 
355 2484. Dtdfy 9pm. 


Men’ B-Kbdr TanL. Ya 
Mare (Good Evening Egypt, 

JSL, Farid Theatre, Em- 
adeddtn. Td 770 603. Dtdfy exe 
Tues. 9.30pm. 

Q-ZakaOhe Leader) 

El-Harom Theatre. Pyramids 
Road, GiULTd 386 3952. Dtdfy 
exe Tites, 9,30pm. 

Directed try Sherif Arafe, star- 
ring Add Imam. . i 



Indian Ballet 


Mohamed NagnI Mrac«n 

Ch dtea u Pyramids, 9 Mahmoud 
Al-Gitindl St. Giza. 

A mus eum devoted to the paintings of 
Mohamed Nagui (1888-1956), the 
A lexandria n iris to c n u who is con- 
sidered one of the pioneers of the mod- 
em Egyptian art movement. 

Mabraowd Mukhtar Mnsenm 

Tahrir ft Gedra. Daily exc Sun and 
Mai, 9am- 130pm. 

A permanent co&ectian of works fay the 
sculptor Mahmoad Mukhtar (d. 1934), 
whose gra ni te monrimrnT to Saad 
ZagUouI stnds near Qasr EJ-ND 
Budge, and whine Egypt Awakening 
became, somewhat belatedly, an icon 
of post revohXhxmiy Egypt 

FILMS 


tedhmFBms 

haSrm Cultural Caare. 3 ElShdkh 
EUAanudiSt. Zamakk Td 3408791. 
Every Saturday at6pn: Egyptian and 
Italian films with Prwwh ip ipr it |w 
Every Stmday at tern: Italian films 
with or witbout English subtitles. 

French FUns 

French Cultural Centre. Moutint an- 
nex, Madrases EX-Hogouq EL 
Ferensfya ft Maunira. Td 355 7148. 
Rornritao (1970). Directed fay J Deray, 
starring Jam- Paul BcbnondD and Ahun 
Delon. 15 Sep. 7pm. 

Monalew* Uria (1976). Directed by J 
Lossy, starring AUn Delon. 17 Sep. 

jfivrich Cuitiutsl Centre. HeBopatit an- 
nex. 27 Sabri Abu Alton ft Ismailja 
Sq. Heliopolis. Td 4 174824. 

Dew Howes (1973). Directed fay 1 
Giovanni and starring Alain Delon. IS 
Sep, 7pm. 

La Rapture (1970). Directed by 
Claude Onbiol. 18 rep. 7pm. 


Japanese Cultural Centre. 106 Qasr 
El- AIM ft Garden City. 12 Sep, 6pm. 

rimivfa g (he Global Environment 

(1990). 

SavtagWBd Birds (1990). 

Both turns are 30-rrmxne Arabic ver- 
srana, trader tins week's “Environ- 

umitf * lliwira 


Meruhma Abed Azad Centre for Indian 


With Abmed Zdri in the tide rote, mak- 
ing a credsabk stab at impersonating 
the maanmsms of the fate president. 

Ya Doth Yi Gfaarand 

TOan, Host City. Tel 262 9407. Daily 
1030am. 3.30pm, 6.30pm A 930pm. 
Starring LcOa Elwi, b™*" Shaihtn and 
HalaSedqL 

Dnsstan Checks In 

ELStdmu, 65 Abdd-Hamid Badawi ft 
Heliopolis. Td 293 1072. Daily 
330pm. 6.30pm A 930pm; Thun add- 
night show. MGM, Maadi Grand Mall, 
KoHeyat EfNtar Sq. Meat. Td 352 
3066. Deify 10am, lpm, 3pm, 6pm A 

TZ. artist checks into a hotel to poll 
some scams. His a ncomplic e, Dmstun 
the orangutan, has ideas oflns own. 

Toy Story 

Earim U. 15 E m ad eddi n ft Down- 
town. Td 924 830. Dtdfy 10am. lpm. 
lpm. 6pm A 9pm. 

She's a woman with a secret someone 
wares to keep quiet He's a cop wbo 
wants to help her-, whether she wares it 
or not. 

The Net 

Metro, 35 Talaot Hath ft Downtown. 
Td 393 3897. Daily 10am, lpm lpm. 
6pm <1 9pm. 

A martial arts special. 

Dxngerowa Mlndx 

Et-Harreya U, El-Horreya Mall. Room, 
Heliopolis. Dally lpm. 3pm A 

r Ratted* HBhm 1, Comiehe ETNll 
TM 574 7436 Daily 1030am. 
130pm, 330pm, 6.30pm A 930pm. 
w hn Michelle Pfeiffer. 

Desperado 

Earbt £ 15 Em adeddin ft Downtown. 
Td 924 830. Daily 1 0am. lpm. 3pm. 
6pm A 9pm. Coho Sherman. El-Gahra 
ft Giza. Td 360 6081. Daily 1030am. 

130pm 330pm 6.30pm 9.30pm A 


With Areonio Banderas. 

Cato 

El-Horreya /. El-Horreya Mad. Aoerv. 
Hdiopohs. Daily lpm, 3pm 6pm A 
9pm Raaah Hltton II, Comiehe El-Nti 
ft Td 574 7436. Dtdfy 1030am. 
130pm, 330pm, 6.30pm A 930pm. 


Dasteor Ya (Wife Ytrar 
FsnWoa, Marios) 

EL-Fastm Theatre. Ramses. St 
Td 578 2444 L Dtdfy Iffym, Sat 

Wft^Afamed Bedeir and <fi- 
rccfcd fay Grill Et-Shrefcawi. . 

Ka*b ’Aafl (High Heels) 

EaSa Theatre. 24 Taksat Barb 
ft Downtown. Td 575 6562. 
Dtdfy exc Tues, 830pm Wei A 
Thtr. 10pm. : 

Soiling Rnaaan Fahmy and 

. Yansaak .... . .. . A 

Mama America 

Qasr EirNB Theatre, Qasr EL- - 
N3 St Tel 573 0761. Dtdfy \ 
10pm, Man 8pm 
Directed by, and rowriqg, Mo- 

ttPTTWtft Qohfai 

BaUMl FI fatanM (BaMool m 
Istanbul) 

Roam BStou Theatre, El- 
Gdaa ft Td S74 7435. Dtdfy 
exc Man, 10pm. 

Wife Samir Ohnnjm and EDram Sha- 
trine. 

Ha xz am d Ya— 

ELGedra Theatre. Abdd-Azh AL 
Seoud. Menial. Td 364 4160. Drdfy 
I(fym,FHASun,830pm. 

Staring Fifi Abdou, directod by Sarair 
El-Asfauri 

ElrGranBa Wd-WctoMn (The Beauti- 
ful and the LJgJy) 

Zamabk Theatre. 13 Shagaret ELDarr 
ft Za m atek. Td 341 0660. Dtdfy exc 
Wed. 10pm. 

Leila Elite as the beauty nod everyone 
she as the uglics. Directed fay Hussein 
KamaL 

Yahna Ya Haorera (Us or Thera) 

Edram ELTond Theatre. Alexandria. 
Td 5979960 

LECTURES 


Marinetti and the Futuristic Move- 
meat 

Akhuanm GuBery, Arts Centre. 1 El- 
Maakad El-Swissri ft Zamakk. 16 Sep. 

Lec tu re by the arttst's dunghn, Lace 
Marinetti. 

The Sohtioa of AtovmW The Great 
to AtfariDMs 

FeBsh Centre of MeAunanam Ar- 
chaeology. 11 MahaOa ft HdiapoSs; 
Tel 666 278. 17 Sep. torn 
Lecture by Prof Karol Myrinriec on the 
recent discoveries of fee Putirii- 
Egypcian rmsaioa in Tefl Arrib. 

All mfbnnatkm correct ax tine of going 1 

to press. However, ft igniuinu wise to I 
ch e ck wife venues fiwt , «««» pro- ■ 
grammes, dates and timea are sobfecUo 
change at very abort notice. 

ffease telephone or send mfcnnation to 
Juam». Al-Ahram Weekly, Gain Sr. 
Cairo. Tel 5786064. Fax 5786089/833. 
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Around the galleries 





Arts and crafts exhibition, IsmaBia 
TRADITIONAL arts and crafts feature at the new 
Cultural Palace in IsmalUa. These include brass 
works, calligraphy, khqyamia, stained glass, ke- 
tixns and pottery. Also on exhibit at the Ismail ia 
Cultural Palace are paintings and collages — 30 
in all — by Sawsan Anwr and over 40 works in a 


Va v2 of S?F a . b!y OffmuuL Amor’s 

m tespiration, are colourful, 
bright and vibrant while Othman's — which 
range from the installation to flw- nnH, .;. 
■tana* of rural ,ife as 

ftevfewacf by Hmgwa gdUhrf 
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Two-thirds of 
tfie way Into 
the Cairo / ; 
International 
Festival ffnr'; 
Experimental 
Theatre and - 
audience 
hackles have 
been raised 
and placated* 
The Poles 
provoked a 
near riot, a sit- 
in, and a great 
deal of V 
gnashing of 
teeth. Other 
groups 

secured a less 
frantic 
responses 
Nehad Selaiha 
hares around * 
a co u r se tha t : 

includes the- 
majorlty of 
Cairo’s 
theatres, 
sampling both 
the sublime: : 
and the 
ridiculous 



Patfsten: One performance among many in a festival feat excited an 


One week info the festival-and I am down to my last . 
ounce of energy. The excmcnding l^ wave ftat de- 
scended upon Cairo like an infernal breaib and hung 
around persistently for two days took it$ toll of the fes- 
tival’s audiences. The aff-conditjqnrag systems ia-oor 
theatres could not cope wife it^ aqd fob atmosphere ;inf 
side diem, especially in ^ sm^ packed JaaOs, was : 
quite suffocating. Wife only four more days to go oflhe 
festival, only the sturdiest of theatre enthusiasts are still 
battling on in the hope of catching none good theatre, 
e xp e rim ental or otherwise; those of lesser stamina have 
feUen back, abandoning tfae course. AikI even though 
this hare races on, onecan hardly blame the drop-outs; 
the quality of fee shows daring fee first week left a lot 
to be desired; many were simply mediocre and some 
downright abysmal Is ordinary circumstances one can . 
afford to be tolerant and take a bad or middling show in 
one's stride; but m the rash And crush of fee festival, 
when seeming yourself a seat or a foothold to stand be- 
comes quite a considerable feat of ingenuity, expecta- 
tions soar to unreasonable heights and fee inevitable re- - 
suit, in most cases, is frustrati on combined with. more 
than a fair share of disappointment, it has become 
something of an to find a theatre 

swarming wife people at the begjnnmg of a per- . 
fomumce, only to. see them melting away halfway 
through or sometimes even earlier. It is dreadfully un- 
kind to the performers, of course; but fees, whose fault 
is it? The tag 'estyerimezdaT, at.once equivocal and tan- 
talising, generates a kind of feverish, ghoulish hunger 
for excitement — for someth in g stunningly innovative 
or outrageously shocking. Very, few of the visiting 
shows can meet ths challeng e; jt does not n e ce ssaril y 
mean that they are btid; some tread weltbeafen foeai- 



to scour your memory in search of which Cbefcho vian 
play ccsceneit originally occurred in. By the ead of fee 
show I felt as if I had been watching all fburofChek- 
hov’s major plays (Unde Vanya, The Seagull, The 
Three. Sis^rs^tsodTheCherry Orchard) roDed into one* 
and superimposed one onto fee other. It was a truly ex- 
perimental p e r fo rm ance on the verbal level — a ka- 
leidoscopic view of foe Chekhovim universe which left 
the- audience literally pairing. All of Chekhov's au- 
tumnal bumcniE, which is invariably tinted wife ex- 
istential angmsh, was there and fee three ladies, at the 
heavily: laden trestle table gave us a stunning glimpse of 
what Chekhov's three asters could be like thirty or even 
half a century on.-.- 

But then. Chekhov has been around for years, and as 
Shakespeare once said, familiarity breeds contempt The 
small haU of fee Opera House was blissfully under- 
occupied For once fee cooling system, in the absence 
of ab undant and pressing crowds, was effective.' But 
what a shame feat such a show, at once tender and sav- 
age, was so poorly attended and so blithely dismissed. If 

sound ffnd fury, signifying an yt hi ng or nothing, 

is what people looked for in- fee festival, they 

‘A Lebanese actress in a violent, tearful rage, 
screamed abuses at the festival ‘s organising 
oting outside Ai-Hanager Theatre on fee two. committee , the Polish director, and the world 

at large. When director Hana Abdel-Fattah 
tried to pacify her, she simply hit him 9 

fee H 8 uager auditorium was ignored and its spa- 
cious stage housed both the performers and tire 


Iseuh, the elder, Iseult, the younger. Merlin and Vivien. 
The mood was jovial, erotic, licentiously unbridled and 
deeply satiric. The actors, using the old Anglo-Saxon 
saga of Tristan and Isolde, strove to c ap t ur e, through 
their bodies and voices, tte freedom, dying abandon, 
and primitive, pagan passion of the goliards — those 
wandering-scholars and clerics of the 12th and 13th cen- 
turies to wham fee collection of songs and plays pre- 
served in die medieval Latin manuscript known as fee 
Comma Bunina (Songs of Barren) is attributed. 

The set matched the p er formanc e in simplicity, auster- 
ity, overwhelming- energy and poetic vigour. Facing the 
small organ was the medieval wheel of fortune, topped 
by a platform for the long and flmiked by two small 
cupboards winch occasionally opened to reveal couples 
in amorous, exotic postures; a round wasb tub on wheels 
served as a podium and, turned upside down and fitted 
wife a saQ, as-a ship. The action progressed at a fren- 
zied pace, absorbing all the senses in a whirl of sound 
and movement; but just as I was about to become totally 
engrossed in the magic of the show, the banging at fee 




Beckett-inspired Fragment of Theatre I, or Portugal’s 
Mounting Becomes Electro, Greece's Electro, Ro- 
mania's Pantormnda, South Africa’s Blues Train, Bra-, 
zfl’s The Arrival of Sailors, Russia's Scqpin’s Tricks or 
Italy's PantaJone in Heiljr, some shows opt for subtlety 
.-md finesse, like Switzerland's The Book of Reflections 
— a one-woman show where a splintered mirror acts as 
the central structural metaphor, or (he Amsterdam 
Chamber Theatre's Chekhov-based T he Man Who 
Wished which evokes in its five characters (three old 
women in black, red mid yellow, celebrating their SOtb 
birthday, with a butler and a writer in a tte n d ance) a. 
plethora of Chekhovian characters. The l at te r I. found 
particularly intriguing; it felt lake a dramatic c onun d r um 
where line rang a distant bell and c hall enge d you 

Books 


audience- The spectators o u tside , however, bad no ink- 
ling, of that, or of the feet that.balf an hour before fee 
per forma nce started most of the seats bad already tifeen 
occupied by tire members of tire international jury, the 
festival's guests, Polish diplomats, fee Italian mms who 
provided fee small church organ required by the troupe 
and a few privileged critics and theatre people. For the 
few re m a ning seats and standing areas, a handful of 

outside and sneaked m^The doors remain^^foi^fem 
and tire performance, started. By feat time I bad lost all 
appetite fertile show and was feeling thoroughly guilty 
mid ashamed of myself for being there; I longed to join 
(he angry, fr u str ate d people outride. It was a sultry, 
sweltering day, enough to try the patience of a lamb. 
The wonderful Gardzjcnicc actors trooped in, one by 
one, in medieval attire, introducing the characters they 
won about to impersonate — King Marie, Tristan, 


door started. The crowd outside had readied the end of 
their tether, and when they were informed that the show 
had already started and were rudely asked to 'beat it* 
and go heme, they turned vicious and were intent on 
spoiling the show fin* tire lucky ones inside. 1 left Car- 
mina Burana feeling at once elated and sick; my joy in 
fete performance was deeply soured by the idea that I 
had robbed a yonng Egyptian theatre artist of tire op- 
portunity to watch this "wonderful bunch of artists. I 
found myself shouting and screaming at director Hana 
Abdel-Fattah, who studied in Poland, married a very 
sweet Polish lady, arid is usually entrusted with the af- 
fairs of all visiting Polish artists. Why could not fee 
Gardzienice company give four insured of two per- 
formances? Why were the audience not told beforehand 
that it was a snail audience show? Why was the theatre 
so foil of useless and unnecessary dignitaries? To parity 
me he promised to ask tire company's director to give 


two, instead of one, performances on tire following day. 

The promised five o'clock performance did not ma- 
terialise. The company’s second perfo r mance was 
scheduled for eight o'clock and by 630pm there was al- 
ready a long queue of prospective viewers. 1 was there, 
but my daughter tells me that there was lots of weeping 
and wailing feinting and screaming and an ominous 
gnashing of teeth. Director Staniewski could not take it 
and threatened to cancel the show. At 830pm the audi- 
ence gate-crashed into tire theatre and occupied fee au- 
ditorium; they sat there as though defying anyone to 
move them from their hard-won seats. Then a young 
woman stepped onto the stage and violently declaimed. 
“If you have a shred of pnde you should all -leave,” 
whereupon she withdrew with a goodly chunk of tire 
audience in her wake. Curiously she was spotted among 
the audience afterwards. A Lebanese actress in a vi- 
olent. tearful rage, screamed abuses at fee festival's or- 
ganising committee, the Polish director, and the world 
at large. When director Hana Abdel-Fattah tried to pac- 
ify her, she simply hit him. What finally abated the 
storm was an announcement that the Gard- 
zienice theatre company would give another 
performance of its Carmine Burana at 9.30pm. 

Ugly as such scenes may seem, isn’t ft won- 
derfoi that theatre can still excite so much pas- 
sion? The only other show to cause rows was 
fee Netherlands's Cool-deSuck (Cul-de-Sac?), 
subtitled “Living at tire Dead End”. Like tire 
Polish show, it was at once simple, austere, hi- 
lariously funny and outrageously blasphemous. 
The high points were a mock eucharist and fee 
story of a meeting between Christ and Little 
Red Riding Hood in Paradise narrated by a 
clownish charlatan. In terms of content, it was a vastly 
depressing, nihilistic show; but the form, fashioned by 
tire three actors* performance skills, was wonderfully 
exhilarating; as fee actress, impersonating the monk, 
waded through the sea of bodies huddled together on 
tire floor of Al-Gbad Theatre haQ, parodying tire min- 
istering of bread and wine to tire Christian flock, there 
was a true sense of holy communion, of blissful shar- 
ing. Tire appeal of tire Netherlands's Subtheatre per- 
formance was sucb that the grotty had to give an extra, 
unscheduled performance the following day. 

Other shows worth mentioning are Singapore’s De- 
scendants of the Eunuch Admiral where the theme of 
castration, physically and metaphorically holds tire 
stage, Switzerland's The Eighth of a Millimetre Man by 
the Carambole Dance and Theatre Company, a Uk- 
ranian crazy version of Macbeth, and Austria’s Time 
Sailors. But of these and more next week. 
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In its Friday supplement Al- 
Ahram has been printing a se- 
ries of previously unpublished 
writings by the late Tewfik 
El-Hakim. Simultaneously, 

the English newspapers have 
been writing about a new col- 
lection of previously un- 
published early poems by T S 
Eliot, which appeared on 9 
September. 

Tewfik El-Hakim’s post- 
humous writings — serialised 
in Al-Ahram and soon to be 
published in book form — are 
introduced by Salah Mon- 
tasser, who revealed an inter- 
esting stray behind the series. 

Dining his last days, El- 
Hakim had lost any taste of 
and desire for, life due to 
what he perceived as his 
friends' and acquaintances* 
lack of concern. It was at this 
lime that Montasser visited 
him, seeking an interview. 
And no sooner did the first in- 
terview appear in Al-Ahram 
than there was a flow of vis- 
itors, and tire telephone never 
stopped ringing. 

One day Tewfik El-Hakim 
surprised Montasser when he 
requested him to submit ques- 
tions to which be would give 
the answers. Laughingly, 
Montasser asked him what bos 
first action would be upoo en- 
tering the afterlife. Two days 
later Montasser received six 
pages, obviously composed 
during El-Hakim’s hospital 
stay, under the title “In the af- 
terlife with Tabs Hussein”. 

Tewfik El-Hakim had writ- 
ten what he imagined would 
be Hussein’s own apologia. 
And what is particularly re- 
vealing about this exercise 
were the replies El-Hakim 
gave to the ctarges that Huss- 
ein was something of a mis- 
ogynist 

It was a reputation that bad 
dogged Hussein following an 
attaelf he had once made on 
Hoda Shaarawi, fee exponent 
of women's rights. But his at- 
tack was not against her, El- 
Hakim wrote m Hussein’s de- 
fence, but against her concept 
of “rights”. Certainly Huss- 
ein’s attack caused a great 
deal of anger. Queen Nazli 
was, appmeotiy, so annoyed 
feat she in struc te d tire grand 
chamberlain to sack him from 
his job at the National Li- 
brary. 

T S Eliot’s posthumous 
poems, on tire other hand, are 
altogether different Ac- 
cording to British press re- 
ports, h was Valerie Eliot, fee 
poet's second wife, who 
asked Christopher Ricks to 
edit the poems, which contain 
passages of pornographic 
doggerel bawdy jokes and a 
series of limericks and frag- 
ments. 

Eliot himself never wanted 
these early poems published. 
When be sent the manuscripts 
to Ezra Pound who, appar- 
ently was an “avowed admirer 
of ribald verse” he ac- 
companied them with a note 
that read: “You will find a 
great many sets of verse 
which have never been print- 
ed and which I am sure you 
will agree never ought to be 
printed, and in putting them in 
your hands, 1 beg you fervent- 
ly to keep them to yourself 
and see they are never print- 
ed”. It is clear that Eliot must 
have regarded these poems as 
unpublishable; yet they are 
being published and everyone 
eagerly awaits tire opinion of 
critics “who may have a liter- 
ary or political axe to grind”. 

Already some opinions have 
been expressed. A lecturer on 
Eliot at Oxford and the author 
of Eliot's Early Years main- 
tains that “tire pornographic 
verses underline the misogyny 
behind much of Eliot's writ- 
ing, a defect which has been 
left in the dark in recent years 
as critics have focused on the 
poet’s alleged anti-Semitism.” 
Anthony Julius, the author 
of a book on anti-Semitism in 
Eliot's work believes that the 
coarse verse is drawing on 
puerile, racist ideas about sex- 
ual superiority. 

It strikes me as a rare and 
unusual coincidence that two 
such similar events should 
have taken place at tire same 
time, although hundreds of 
miles apart 

Mursi Saad El-Din 


Film editing, critics and the contemporary novel 


ft* 




• FirxtqFi Tange (Parting at Tanga), Ab- 
dd-Hai Mawdin. Casablanca: Man- 
sboorat S-Babtta, 1996 
Id his introduction to Moroccan novelist 
Abdel-Hai Mawdin's most recent work fi- 
raq Fi Tango (Parting at Tanga), critic 
Mohamed Barrada lauds the novel’s an-., 
cn rnplwhgri structure and rfclcvcBce to cm- 
te mporary Morocco. 

•ET-Mantaf ET&nemaT [Pratique du 
Montage), Albert Jorgenson and Sophie 
Brand, tr May &TdmfeWBli edRa&j 
ElSabban. Cairo: Arts Academy, 1996 
EfMuntaf El-CinemaX . an invaluable 
handbook on fiin e diti n g, is divided irap 
three sections. The fast tackles the diverse; 
aspects of tire craft, . including feer re-, 
lationship' between eaneraatograpoy and 
editing, film sequences, dre semiotics of 


Mahmoud El-Wardani reviews the more interesting titles to have been published in the past month 
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difference between editmg fea- 
^xnrentary films and tire editing 

Films. _ 

is a section where 
Sophie Brunet de- 



scribe their experiences both in the editing 
of film and in teaching tire craft while fee 
concluding section provides a dose analy- 
se nf ftrwi fiimc edited by Jn rgenaoo. 

•JHwanAMKamassaffo&ry of Ardour^ 
voL X AbaTamroam, ed Abdd-Monehn 
Saleh. Cairo: Hajvt- Quwur & 

Thaqafa, Treasures Series, 1996 
*!Poetiy of Ardour” is one of tire more dis- 
tinguished anthologies of classical Arabic 
vase, not least because its editor. Aba 
Tnmfflami £5 hims elf a distinguished poet 
This, fee second volume of the anthology, 
retains .fee thematic divisions of its pre- 
decessor — Genealogies; Lampo ons of 
Women; Witticisms; Eulogies — written 
by Arab poets from a variety of ages and 
literary schools.. 

•MJtpwj* Al-fawm (The Novel To- 
day), ed Malcolm Bradbury, tr Ahmed 


Omar Shaken. Cairo; General Egyp- 
tian Book Organisation, 1996 
We have ofteai been informed feat the nov- 
el is dead and buried. As to what con- 
temporary European and American critics 
and novelists have to say on fee matter, a 
catholic sample can be had in The Novel 
Today, edited by Malcolm Bradbury and 
now available in Arabic through Ahmed 
Omar Shaheen’s co mpe tent translation. 
Among the writers who deliver thdr views 
on. tire genre in tins volume are Ms Mur- 
doch, Saul Bellow and Doris Lessing. 

•La Bud Ana Abadan Harrakn El- ~ 
Ktarassa (Someone Must Have Moved 
fee Copybook), Yonssef B-Muhaimid- 
Lebanon: Dar EJ-Gadeed, 1996 
Ibis, Saudi Arabian poet Yousscf El- 
Muharmld's latest collection, comprises 
written in 1994 and I99S. IBs 
was published in Riyadh, 


his second in Cairo. 

•Sabir El-Saharu (L ’Alchcmiste\ Paulo 
Coe&o, tr Bahaa Taber. Cairo: El- 
Hflal 1996 

A slender novel by the Portuguese Paulo 
Cfldho, L Alchemist e has received various 
awards and was translated into a great 
many langnagts. It is, perhaps, fee inter- 
national literary hit of fee past few years. 
This magical realist novel has at last come 
to us Arab readers through the sensitive 
and impassioned translation by Egyptian 
novelist Bahaa Taker. 

•Avar EJ-Binefsig (Blaze of Violets), 
Mohammed Shukri. Cairo: HaPat Qu- 
soor E2-Thaqa£a, 1996 
The fiist published collection of short sto- 
ries by Mohamed Shukri, Awar £1- 
Bmctfsig heralds a new voice on fee fiction 
scene, one that refreshingly unfettered by 


cliches and capable of minting different 
formulas for age-old themes. 

•Kitubat Et-Qfssa Eh-Qassira (On Writing 

fee Short Story), Cairo: E2-H3al, 1996 
What redeems this book from tedium are 
the many personal anecdotes the author 
draws from a 40-year career as a fiction 
editor. There are nine, somewhat pedantic 
chapters on different aspects of fee short 
story — characterisation, style... etc _ — 
followed by six examples of the genre in- 
chided in an attempt to illustrate the sec- 
tion 00 theory. 

•Gmoub El-RawH (South of fee Soul), 
Mohammed EI-Ash'ari. Casablanca: 
Manshourat Et-Rabita, 1996 
Mohamed El-Ash ’an. who has published 
five collections of poetry, has now pro- 
duced his first novel La Ganoub El-Rawh 
be seeks to create not only the atmosphere 


of rural life in Morocco, but to give voice 
to the inhabi tants of fee countryside whose 
lives and histories are all too often for- 
gotten . 

* El-Tit rath Et-Masrouq (Stolen Her- 
itage), George James, tr Sfaxwfci GaleL 
Cairo: Supreme Council of Culture, 
!99d 

In this comparative study, George James 
sets himself the task of deconkrocting 
same of the historical distortions codified 
by the imperialist West as part of its sob- 
jugatiou of die peoples of Africa. Among 
the fallacies this book exposes is that civfl- 
isatioo, which is based on philosophical 
inquiry, was boro in Greece. James makes 
a convincing case, sitypoited with ample 
evidence, that the ancient Greeks were tu- 
tored in tire basics of philosophical 
thought in Egyptian temples and places of 
learning. Tims the book recovers African 
heritage from the heavy shadows that for 
several centuries lave obscured its pe- 
rimeters and influence. 
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The north neglected 
the impoverished 
south and then 
made Jokes about it. 
Militant Islamist 
violence was one 
way In which Upper 
Egypt told the rest 
of the country that 
the Joke has soured. 
It was not its only 
response, however. 
In the last episode 
of its series on 
Upper Egypt, the 
Weekly looks at a 
much less 
publicised side of 
Said: A heritage of 
tolerance in which 
Muslims share in a 
Christian feast, and 
a future of hope in 
which community 
organisations act to 
empower people to 
take control of their 
destinies 




aking control of the future 


Comprehensive development rather than chanty is what most non-governmental organisations (NGOs) working in Upper Egypt try to provide, writes Dfni 


“We do not want to give people fish. We 
want to give diem a book and teach them 
how to fish," explained Fatma Abdd- 
Hamid, chairperson of the Street Food 
Vendors Association in Minya (SFVA). In 
other words, public participation in de- 
velopment is the aim. 

In every govemorate in Upper Egypt, 
there are a few hundred non-governmental 
organisations (NGOs) involved in social 
work. Whether working with die poor, 
women, children, or the physically dis- 
abled, these NGOs try to help their target 
communities captialise on the little assets 
they have to better their standard of living. 

Ali AbdeUKafi, his wile and his neigh- 
bour are among thousands of individuals 
who benefit from NGO activities in Al- 
Minya. Very few residents of Abu Hiial, 
one of fee poorer neighbourhoods of Al- 
Minya City, have received any education 
or held a stable job. “We've always sold' 
some kind of food on the street," said Ab- 
dd-Kafi. 

This community’s link to SFVA has lent 
them same stability. Instead of being 
chased away by the municipality agents , 
tiie three of them received a joint-loan that 
they used to start a small ice-cream busi- 
ness. 

“Our lives really have changed since we 
started tins project We have a license 
from the municipality and we are aware of 


the hygiene standards that we must fol- 
low," Abdel-Kafi said. 

Through the SFVA. the three vendors 
learned more than bow to make good, 
clean ice-cream. “They [SFVA] taught ns 
general health and nutrition standards. 
.Whenever we have a problem they sit with 
us and help us solve h." said Farbana, Ab- 
del-Kafi 's wife. 

Giving loans, increasing health aware- 
ness and providing literacy courses are 
among the moat popular NGO activities in 
the six goveroorates of Middle and Upper 
Egypt From Beni Suef down to Aswan, 
NGOs are providing villagers with money 
to start small-scale projects like making 
cheese, hen houses or knitting and selling 
sweaters. 

As a general rule most NGOs insist that 
a loan should not cover fee entire capital 
of the project “We do not want to turn 
people into concealed beggars," said Mo- 
named Mahmoud, member of fee Associa- 
tion fin- Al-Dawa (Islamic Propagation of 


Faith). “Comprehensive development is 
about making people stand on their own 


about making people stand on their own 
two feet and taking their lives into then- 
own bands,” he added. 

This is not an easy task. People seem to 
expect full funding rather than auxiliary fi- 
nancial assistance. 

Attracting the targeted communities is 
not easy, either. Members of fee more con- 


servative communities of Upper Egypt, 
NGO workers say, tend to be rather ap- 
prehensive of “strangers". 

“This is why we count on recruiting lo- . 
cal social workers from the villages," said 
Soheir Badie, chairperson of the Young 
Christian Women’s Association, “because 
they are generally closer to the people.” 

Primarily it is time and confidence build- 
ing feat brings people round. According to 
Abdel-Hamid, the SFVA had a rough be- 
ginning: “They were not convinced we 
would help than and were worried that we 
were going to report their activities to the 
municipality." 

But bit by bit fee street food vendors 
came to believe in the good intentions of 
the association. As some of them became 
members of its board, fee total number of 
the peddlexs who benefit from SFVA’s 
projects multiplied. 

Another reason which puts people off 
seeking fee help of NGOs is religion. All 
NGOs carrying Christian or Islamic names 
cater for the entire target communities re- 
gardless of the individuals’ religious af- 
filiation. “But in the beginning people tend 
to worry that these associations are there to 
convert them from Christianity to Islam or 
the other way round,” said Badie. 

But religious activities are sometimes in- 
cluded on the agenda of some of these re- 
ligiously-affiliated NGOs. Islamic NGOs 


help people make the pilgrimage to Mecca 
and provide Qur’anic classes. NGOs wife 
Christian affiliation run Sunday schools. 

But most NGOs working wife fee de- 
prived communities of fee south do not 
confine themselves to narrow scopes of 
work. For example, an association es- 
tablished to help tiie elderly may also pro- 
vide literacy classes for the general pop- 
ulation. Organisations that theoretically 
cater for women put children’s projects an 
their agenda as welL And almost every 
NGO promotes family planning. Others 
have an environmental line. And several 
social workers are involved with more 
than one NGO at the same time. 

“Since the main purpose of these NGOs 
is comprehensive development, we need to 
work on many things,” said Yoassria El - 
Emari, member of fee Red. Crescent and 
Young Muslim Women associations in 
Assiut 

Despite the common spheres of work, 
coordination among NGOs in each gov- 
exnorate is generally lacking. Preparations 
for big events like the International Con- 
ference on Population and Development or 
the Fourth World Conference on Women 
temporarily united the organisations in an 
effort to formulate a common agenda and 
select delegations, but in general, there is 
Little coordination. 

Take family planning for example," 


said Sayeda Hamed of the Egyptian So- 
ciety for Child Care in Aswan. “Evay- 
body is talking about family planning, but 
there is no general plan whereby work is 
distributed among fee different interested 
NGOs to make sure that all the villages of 
fee govemorate are covered.” 

Hamed believes that part of this problem 
has to do wife the donor agencies. “Some 
of these donors are inflexible," she said. 

For example, she said, the donors would 
give an NGO funds to educate villagers 
about basic health «t»nAirri» yet refuse to 
invest some of tins money in providing fa- 
cilities that make the observance of these 
rules easier for the villagers. “Once we 
were in a village telling people about tbe 
importance of tbe cleanliness of bath- 
rooms and to our shock we were told by 
the villagers that they have no toilets in 
their bouses and that they relieve them- 
selves either in their hen houses or in the 
fields,” Hamed said. When Hamed went to 
tiie dooms wife this story, they told her h 
was not the agencies’ role to build bath- 
rooms. 

Law 32 of 1964 which regulates NGO 
work is another obstacle. The law, which 
places all civil associations under the aus- 
pices of the Ministry of Social Affairs, ac- 
tually handicaps NGOs’ access to funds 
because it subjects all donations and fund- 
ing to the approval of the ministry. Mean- 


Development’s golden rule 


A whiff of business 


For half a century the Coptic Evangelical Organisation for Social Services has 
been a pillar of development in the south. Dina Ezzat investigates 


Mariz Tadros looks up WIF, a project in which disadvantaged women in 
both Qena and Aswan try their hands at entrepreneurship 


Selim Besbai’s small grocery business is a 
good example of the way community as- 
sistance through tiie Coptic Evangelical Or- 
ganisation for Social Services (GEOSS) 
wads. A 44-year-old cleric at a municipal- 
ity office in Minya, Besbai received a low 
salary but had a relatively big family to sup- 
port His limited education gave him no 
hope for a professional promotion that 
oould upgrade his living standard. “Things 
were very tight,” be recalled. 

Beshai applied for a loan from CEOSS to 
go into partnership wife a cousin who owns 
a grocery-shop. “They [CEOSS] said they 
would lead toe part of the money, but I had 
to provide the other part by myself" Beshai 
said. And not only flat but, Beshai added. 
They did not give me any cadi. They took 
me to a wholesale shop in tiie city and 
bought me die goods I wanted to get". 

Three years later, Beshai has repaid CE- 
OSS, and is doing much better. And 
throughout these three years, CEOSS con- 
sultants regularly visit Beshai’s shop and of- 
fer advice. 

For 50 years CEOSS has been a well- 
known name in social work circles in Upper 
Egypt — there is hardly any south-based 

nongovernmental organisation (NGO) that 
is not flwnttfar wife CEOSS and their phi- 
losophy. The group’s trademark or golden 
rule is to engage community members and 
(he government in development efforts. 

“Throughout, contributions from in- 
dividuals in fee community have helped." 
said Soheir Kamel, CEOSS staff member in 
Minya. 

GESOSS provides technical assistance, 
social support, and money — usually in fee 
farm of loans rather than grants. Today 
there are thousands of people who benefit 
from tiie non-governmental organisation’s 
(NGO) activities. 

Tbe first few years were e xp eri m ental 
years when I really struggled with the is- 
sues, mainly illiteracy,” recalled the organ- 
isation’s founder Remand Samuel Habib. 

The organisation has contributed sig- 
nificantly to the Upper Egyptian govenv- 
orates in areas of education, healthcare, and 

agricultural mode rnisation. 

According to Habib, tbe real success of 
CEOSS “is the development of leaders 
wi thin the organisation who are able to do 
their work professionally. Tbe results in fee 


field are further proof " 

Bam Gharri, Bi&hai’s village, is a good ex- 
ample of the communities “adopted" by 
CEOSS. Tbe NGO encouraged small dona- 
tions to start an environment preservation 
campaign for planting trees in fee village 
and providing environment-friendly tips on 
waste disposal 

Inexpensive medical care services and lit- 
eracy courses were also provided for tbe 
benefit of fee Bani Gbani community. And 
it is only tbe very poor, who had nothing to 
contribute, that encounter fee strictly char- 
itable side of CEOSS. “For these we have 
’die committee of the poor’," said KameL 
This committee helps tbe deprived find 


The Orthodox Copts were concerned that 
we were polling away support from fee Or- 
thodox church to our chinch. And the Mus- 
lims were worried that we would try and 
convert them". 

Now, CEOSS is not only working wife 
Muslim and Christian communities but also 
wife NGOs of both religions. In fee lead up 
to big events like the International Confer- 
ence for Population and Development and 
fee Fourth World Conference on Women, 
CEOSS acted as a focal point for fee south- 
ern gov emorates- 

Actualiy, in its awareness campaigns, CE- 
OSS gets fee support of clergy men of both 
religions. In the campaign against female 


Sam ah Ahmed Yoyssef, is a young businesswoman in EV- 
Hakaroub, a tiny village in Aswan. In her family's modest mud 
house, she has converted her bedroom into a workshop and man- 
agerial base. Vibrant coloured threads of blue, green, white and 
red are scattered all over fee place. Satnah is one of fee first wom- 
en m Aswan to obtain a loan from the Women's Initiative Fund 
(WIF). 

WIF is a small business development project, managed by FIT 
(Foundation for Internationa] Training) and funded by CIDA (Ca- 
nadian International Development Agency). Tbe impetus behind 
tbe project is to help women of lower socio-economic back- 
ground, like Samah, set up their own independent businesses, gain 
extra revenue and achieve self-sufficiency by providing them wife 
credit, training and technical assistance. 

Qena was tbe site of WIF’s first project Last May, Minister 
for Social Affairs Amal Osman opened an LE8 million WIF 






shelter and work. It also provides them wife 
food and clothes. 

Bui they will not receive assistance for- 
ever, they must stand on their own feet 

“For example, we would give them a hen 
bouse to start, ’’ Kamel explained. 

And it is for Muslims and Christians alike 
that the CEOSS services are provided. 
“People do not think of us as anything other 
than what we really are: an NGO that works 
in development," said Medhat Ayad, an- 
other member of the Minya office. 

But it was not always like feat In die be- 
ginning CEOSS was received as primarily a 
religious association. According to one 
member. Tbe Evangelical Copts thought 
tha t we will give them generous donations. 


genital mutilation and that against dukhla 
baladi — a wedding eve defloration of tbe 
bride at the hands of a midwife — CEOSS 
social workers who were touring the vil- 
lages were accompanied by sheikhs and 
priests who supported fee argument against 
those unhealthy practices. 

For fee present and near future. Reverend 
Habib says CEOSS will focus on two areas. 
First is development in partnership wife 
communities aim other NGOs. 

Tbe otter-road which CEOSS will take is 
feat of building dialogue between Muslims 
and Christians. Habib is convinced fear 
“something serious should be done in this 
area". He is hoping to establish a centre to 
promote dialogue. 


project in Aswan, thereby realising the organisation’s ob- 
jective of assisting the Egyptian Social Fund for Development 
(SFD) wife setting up similar projects in other parts of Upper 
Egypt. 

Samah' s loan amounts to LE5,000. She has withdrawn LE2^00 
of it to begin her business. At fee moment, she explained, every- 
thing is still in fee primary stage. In ber mid-20s, Samah has a 
university degree, “but in a small village like this one there was 
not much I could do wife my education, so I gradually drifted to- 
ward producing things which I coukl sell." 

Her first step was to launch a modest exhibition of her work, the 
products of which fee marketed in Cairo. Embroidered table- 
cloths, coffee table mats, mirror decorations, and plant hangers 
form fee bulk of her work. “Once my business takes off, I want to 
put my new ideas into practice. There are a lot of non-traditiona] 
items which 1 would like to attempt." she added. 

Aside from fee profits, which are limited at this stage, Samah 


said that she has gained a lot of confidence in communicating 
wife the outside world. “Previously, I didn’t really into act with a 
lot of die people in the community because I had no reason to. 
Now I have to know my market, I have to look for die best deals 
when buying my material and I have to malm sure I know how to 
m a n a g e my business so that nobody can say, 'see. we told you 
that women would foil’". 

Mamdouh Fouad All, fee economic activities co-cooctimator for 
WIF in Aswan, explained that the fund's long- term goal is to en- 
courage women to see themselves as independent beings, sdf- 
reliant and able to make their own decisions, both for themselves 
and their businesses. 

However, WIF's enthusiasm about women’s emp ow er m en t is. 
not shared by evoyone, least of all by villagers in Aswan who 
have recently become acquainted with tiie project for fee first 
time. 

At a workshop organised by WIF in Benban, a remote village 
m Aswan, fee fidd workers introduced the idea to a femsfe- 
dominated audience. They were met with silence at first, md 
then a multitude of questions, “Why does it have to be the 
who takes charge of it, why not her husband or her &- 
fear “Wfll fee woman be held responsible if fee business 
tailsr They then made some suggestions for traditional wom- 
en s work, tike raising poultry, opening a dairy shop, 

sweets, sewing and weaving. 

When fee WIF fieldworkers suggested making fimihwr from 
palm fronds, or ru n n ing T-shirt workshops and printing show 
fee women were stunned. One of the men sa id “We won’t be 
able to talk to them afterwards... they'll be all puffed up wife 
tor own importance." Yet a significant mmfeer of women 
sbowed interest, though not necessarily for the right reasons, 
Es ^ m Mas f fa r “atoing consultant for. WIF in 
Aswan. “Sometmaes we feel that it is really the husband’s idea 

and mewife is just tor as a mouthpiece for him. Such cases 
axe rejected ** 

. ** “ a w °teen-onl y or anh-tnalc protect, insist 

WIF staff. Men are encouraged to play a tnaorrofebSa wom- 
an must play the principal role 

usuagy try to create a complementary working situation 
between wife and husband or sister^bSt^S?.S«^ 

^ fist 


Sftf 't«veryunpS«m 


to impose endless restrictions on ber if W 

wOTk^no matter bow determined she is to comhuJ^^it," Mus- 


c ! 


while, the Ministry of Social Aflairs, 
which is theoretically in charge of pro- 
viding financ ial assistance to NGOs, has a 
very limited budget According to one 
NGO worker. The max i mum they would 
give to any NGO is a few hundred 
pounds." 

But Abdel-Salam EL-Banna, dire ctor of 
tbe NGO bureau at fee ministry, said feat 
fee law is necessary fix the state to main- 
tains its control over the NGOs. 

This is tite heart of die problem,” said 
Homed. “NGOs should be working in col- 
laboration wife the government,” she add- 
ed. 

Like many volunteers, Hamed believes 
that fee development of Upper Egypt can- 
not be accomplished in isolation from 
NGOs. 

The government, they argue, does not 
have fee necessary resources or staff to 
implement a co mpre hensive development 
scheme in every village in foe south. 

Tt is members of these associations who 
are close to the people. It is us who know 
what they really need. Therefore, the ^ov- . 
eminent should include us in the deciswn- 
making process regarding its development 
projects," Hamed said. ' 

Volunteer work in Upper Egypt dates 
back to the early decades of the centtny. 
But over tiie last 15 years the number Of 
NGOs working there has mushroomed. - 
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The joke’s 
on all of us 
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"Did you hear the one about the 
Sa’idi who...” is the start of a great 
many Egyptian jokes. But is it really 
funny, asks Sahar EMSahr 


It is common for nations to select certain groups, whether 
neighbouring nationalities or ethnic minorities, to be the 
butt of their jokes. The Irish, Polish-Americsns and Bel- 
gians, for example, are aU used to being lampooned in this 
way. These people, die jokes tell yon, are stupid, naive 
and generally to blame for anything that goes wrong. In 
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fun 


Sberine Naar attended 
this year's event 7 


“I am sorry all tickets to Assint me reserved 
for' the next three days,” said the cleric at the 
railway station. “There is a big moulid going 
on fit Asshit now" he explained- ' 

The cleric was referring to foe feast of the 
Virgin Mazy held every August at the convent 
dedicated to her on the mountain- of. Assiut, al- 
most 10km west of the dty;' 

The moulid, celebrated from. 7 August to 22 
August, breafoes-fife into die normally peace- 
ful mountains surrounding .the popular con- 
vent _ ./ 

By mid- August. Iife at die convent redoubles 
wife activity as Christian, Muslim, pilgrims 
jfim all over die country gather, to honour die 
Virgin.. . 

Following an age-old tradition^ the faithful. 

‘ ‘'a&gregme m“3ownibwa' Asmut for th^foree- 
horn walk to the convent. As the early morn- 
iug hour nears 2am the pilgrims make their 
way towards the foot of the mountain. 

“This is how we like to celebrate the Virgin 
Mary’s moulid. I have been doing it since I 
was seven years old," said Mazy Banlous, an 
English-language teacher from AssuiL “There 
ore people as far as the eye can see. We chant 
hymns together as we wilt along the load." • 
As the faithful reach the mountain, they 
pause for rest before ascending the 100 metres 
to the Church of St Mazy. 

The convent is one of the main attractions in . 
Assort, according toRagaa El-Tahlawi, gov- 
ernor of Assuit Tbemost.ancient part of the 
convent is die. extensive rock-hewn cave in- 
side die mountain where, according to local . 
folklore, die Hcdjr Family sought refuge before 
returning to P alesti ne . _ 

Originally a quarry, the cave was later used 
as a haven from the annual Mile floods that in- 
undated die lands below the mountain. “The 
quarry itself dates back to 2500 BC,” ex- 
plained the convent's Father Looks. But with- 
in 100 years of the deat h of Jesus die site 
eame to be used as a church by the nascent 
Christian comm u nity. . 

“Prayers of the faithful have been recited 
here for neatly .1900 yeses,” added.Fafoer 
Louka. , 

Nearly 3.5 million pflgpmSi Christians as 
well as Muslims, are estimated to 'visit die 
convent each year - — half that number during 
the 15 days of die Virgin’s madid alone. 

During the feast . of die Virgin the convent 
compound quickly Alls' to capacity will* those 
seeking accommodations as near to the church 
as possible. To comfortably lodge the pit- 
g rins, singe number of three or four-room 
flats, with two bathrooms and full facilities, 
were built within dm complex. 

“We have attended die moulid ever since we 
were little children. Mow we can rent 
a flat and spend the two weeks for — t — 
side the convent,” said Wadie Shak- 
er from Luxor. “Here, we fed as if 
we are- at home,** chipped in Mrs 
Shaker. 

Her husband goes die whole year 
without any extra holidays in order 
to be able to attend the fifteen days 
of the madid. “For os it is the big 
holiday of die year. This is not only 
the time for spirituality. It is the sea- 
son of fou and recreation, as well,” 
be said. 

Before the flats were bmh,. visitors 
were welcomed into the. homes of 
those Irving near die convent 
-It was natural fix a family living 
near die convent to host another wa- 
iting family till die end of the feast 
Every year we" were provided with 
acc omm odation in Me of ^1°* . 
houses,” said Kania Azmy, a 60-year<iW 
housewife who has attended the event for as 
long as she can remember. 

The tradition Iras survived up to tins time. 
Ninety per cent of die town residents wel- 
come St Mary’s visitors either for free or for 
a nominal fee. “We do it for the rake of Vir-. 
gin Mary” explained one of the home own- 

Residents inside the convent wake up at 6am 
to the daily two-bourmass. m the ana 1 - ; 
MOB, the anted graft a* 
ifQCTrw* of deacons bearing an icon of foe Vir- 
gin through foe convent. A priest canymg an 

^arac-bmwr aitfaccndofa^ainswmgs it 

repeatedly in front of foe icon/Hie ^inted re- 
foams fiantiM that accompanies ihedovra 













contimies long after (he procession ends. 

The smooth passing of .the madid is assisted 
by the selfless efforts of nearly a thousand vol- 
unteers. The vohmteers not only charitably do- 
nate long hours of service, but pay a small 
sum for the privilege. 

“We pay 20 pounds for accommodation and 
are provided with t h ree meals a day during (be 
feast,” explained Hals, a volunteer. 

Even small children acc ompan ying their 
families to foe event are made useful. “We sell 
Coca-Cola and sweets and others sell books 
and photos. Jt is only force hours a day,” said 
10-year-old volunteer Marihan. “We like h.” 
“The Virgin Mary is not for Christians only. 


jarity of pilgrams pitch the tents that will be 
home for the next two weeks. The tents shel- 
ter, besides the owners, every possible item 
necessary for a comfortable stay, from bed 
sheets to kitchen pots and portable stoves to 
— above all — sacrificial sheep. Naguib 
A wad, a 74 year-old farmer from Mania! out, 
has managed to fulfil a vow be took over 
twenty-years ago. “Every year, I gather my en- 
tire family and present a sacrifice to the Vir- 
gin,” he said. ■ 

The moulid provides vendors with a golden 
opportunity to sell their wares. There are ca- 
fes, food shops, fake jewellery and silver ac- 
cessaries vendor's, book shops, almost every- 




‘Prayers of the 
faithful have been 
recited here for 
1,900 years’ 

Nearly 3JS million 
pilgrims, Christians and 
Muslims, visit the 
convent [of the Vergin 
Mary] every year 


She is ours, too,” said Hdali Alt Masood, a 
carpenter.’ Helali, a. Muslim from Abu Tig, ‘ 
was accompanied by bis daughter, Hana. He- 
lali never misses foe big doura at foe end of 
the feast before leaving for home. “I have 
done so for the last 25 years. I spend 50 
pounds on portraits of the Virgin and St 
George, as gifts for my family and the neigh- 
bours back home,” be said. 

Governor El-Tahlawi, a regular visitor at the 
moulid, commented that it is a frying example 
of bow readily Muslims and Christians get to- 
gether daring these events. “It is proof of how 
easily foe two main dements of society meh 
together in one pot," he said. ... 

As the moulid approa ches, a, temporary vil- 
lage springs up below the convent as the m&r 


thing but the kitchen sink. 

Atef Bekheet from So hag has a particular 
spot he returns to year after year where he 
pitches his tent to sell his wares. U I arrive 15 
days before foe feast brains to guarantee my 
place and pay LEI 00 for the square metre 
site,” be said. 

The fruit and vegetable vendors have a more 
mobile operation to peddle their wares. They 
rely on their donkey carts to ferry goods 
around to foe moulid celebrants. 

Every year a giant wheel occupying a large 
area in a eraser of foe marketplace guides foe 
more adventurous to foe fun mix. The ride op- 
. eratars live a nomadic life, travelling from one 
feast to another. “We spend our entire lives 
wandering. As soon as mis feast is over we’ll 


pack up our stuff and move to another.” said 
Ashraf Ahmed, 8 ride operator. “I have visited 
almost every governorate in Egypt attending 
moulids .” 

Water carriers are among foe more common 
sights during foe feast as they make their 
rounds providing foe tent dwellers and the ca- 
fes with water. 

Am® Mesiha, at 85, is among the oldest of 
the water carriers. With his many waterskins 
tied to his galabiya, Mesiha is die living em- 
bodiment of a bygone age. He has spent foe 
last 70 years of bus life on the circuit “I buy 
my waterskins from Sohag and tour all the 
moulids in Upper Egypt” be said. “You'll 
have noticed that I have no 

set price for the water for I 

do not sell it The thirsty one 
pays as he wishes as ebar- 

le tty.” 

; On the last day of the feast 

Deen the pilgrims assemble in the 

j convent for the big doura. 

TOt The procession departs from 

foe Church of St Mary at 
dusk and moves along the 

main road to the oonvent 

Deacons in white gowns 
Ml walking in four straight lines 

iarts and precede another group of 

lie deacons carrying a huge icon 

of foe Virgin and foe Holy 
r ** ,n child. They are joined by foe 

If faithful c hanting hymns. 

Bishop Mikhail, the head 
mm^bhnihi of the monastery, ac- 
companied by a group of 
priests in black gowns, appears holding a large 
cross to bless the gathering. As foe procession 
approaches, a deafening cheer greets them and 
white pigeons are symbolically freed to fly 
over foe assemblage. “The pigeons refer to Vi- 
gin Maty. Both are symbols of peace,” said 
one of foe deacons. The end of foe procession 
marks foe closing of the feast 

The rearm to the city of Assuit — ordinarily 
a 15 minute drive — was a task that took three 
full hoots. And, once again in Assint, we dis- 
covered getting back to Cairo would prove to 
be no easy job, either. 

“The only available seats are for the Sat- 
urday morning train," said the «wtlrng clerk. 
It was Wednesday. “The moulid of foe Virgin 
has just ended,” he explained. 


The Sa'idi joke has endless variations. Even Upper 
Egyptians’ understandable anger at being continually por- 
’ trayed as brainless country bumpkins has been used in a 
recent joke: 

“Once, there was this Upper Egyptian who got really fu- 
rious about Sa 'idi jokes. So he collected them all in a sack 
and threw it imo foe sea. But before be had time to turn 
his back, he saw foe fish jumping up out of the water, 
laughing at foe jokes.” 

Sa’idi yokes have been around for a long time, like the 
one which began doing the rounds at the time the tram ap- 
peared in Cairo: Arriving at Ataba Square, an Upper Egyp- 
tian was amazed at foe sight of foe tram. It was not long 
before he was approached by one of foe many confidence 
tricksters that used to hang around foe area, who asked 
him if he wouldn't like to be tire owner of this fine piece 
of engineering. The Sa’idi, dm maty goes, happily agreed, 
and handed over a tidy sum of money.' 

The theme was taken up by the film and television in- 
dustry. Kabir Al-Rahimiya Gebfy features foe story of foe 
man who bought the tram, and in AI-Ataba Al-Khadra, fa- 
mous comedian lamml Yassin comes from Upper Egypt to 
buy not rally the tram, but the whole of Ataba Square. 

Not surprisingly. Upper Egyptians are unhappy with 
their media representation. “It’s not just these two films,” 
complained Nazih Anam, an Upper Egyptian engineer. 
“Upper Egyptian men are always portrayed as stupid, with 
nothing to do except pursue vendettas, and the women are 
always ugly.” 

The image of foe foolish southerner is one that they are 
quick to debunk After all, Gamal Abdel -Nasser, great fig- 
ures of the age of Egyptian enlightenment, Taha Hussein 
and Abbas El-Aqqad, modem poets, Abdel-Rahman El- 
Abnoudy and Anted Dounqol “and countless other lu- 
minaries of Egyptian history,” hail from die south, said 
Yasser Ali, an Upper Egyptian doctor. 

Half foe ministerial ports, and one-third of the People’s 
Assembly and the Shura Council seats are occupied by 
southerners, pointed out Mohamed Abdel- Raouf, an en- 
gineer. He has become so incensed by the jokes’ implied 
prejudices that he has applied to the Ministry of Social Af- 
fairs to form an association to protect his fellow south- 
erners from their effects. 

Enayat Fahmy is an Upper Egyptian housewife who 
moved to Cairo with her husband three years ago. She be- 
lieves fret much of die stereotyping derives from the fact 
that many Upper Egyptians in Cairo are poor and un- 
edneated, and have came to the city looking for work. 
“But there is a difference bet w een naivety and stupidity,” 
she stressed. A rural southern life is undoubtably very dif- 
fexent from one lived in Cairo. But southerners’ in- 
experience of the big dty ahnmlri not be viewed as stupid- 
ity, she argued. 

But anudst southerners’ criticism of northerners’ at- 
titudes, one indisputable fact remains: Egyptians tell good 
jokes. Jokes are a means of communication, and the best 
ones reflect something of the human experience. In Egypt, 
fix’ every Sa 'idi joke, there is a political joke. It may be 
unfortunate that the two have sometimes become inter- 
twined. 

Through humour. Upper Egyptians have found them- 
selves blamed for all manner of ills, including Egypt's de- 
feat in the 1967 war. In fact, according to Adel Ha- 
mouda’s bode. The Political Joke, Sa’idi jokes enjoyed a 
renaissance following the 1967 defeat. One reason for this, 
Hamouda maintains, is that President Gamal Abdel-Nasser 
was himself from Upper Egypt For Egypt's legions of sat- 
irists, Sa ’idi quickly became synonymous with Nasser. 

“This was a tremendous period for jokes,” agreed Hamid 
Ibrahim, a researcher at die National Centre for Sociolog- 
ical and Criminological Research. “Jokes are a defence 
mechanism, and a means of expressing political dissent” 
Nasser’s minister of defence, Abdd-Hakim Amex, was 
also from Upper Egypt During this period, Ibrahim ex- 
plained, he was viewed as the man responsible fra the de- 
feat Fra a time he was the butt of every joke, a symbol of 
failure and incompetence, whether related to foe 1967 war 
or not 

Nasser himself was aware of the potential power of the 
political joke. Perhaps feeling vulnerable in the heightened 
tension of the times, he once told a foreign correspondent: 
“Egyptians have a talent fix - making jokes about anything 
and everything. They philosophise through jokes. But our 
enemies could make use of this, so we should be more 
aware.” 

There is one very odd fact about foe Egyptian lam- 
pooning of the Sa ’idi: when Egyptians joke about stupid 
southerners, they are actually referring to two thirds of the 
country’s population. It seems only logical to view this as 
a reflection of the isolation of Upper Egypt, the un- 
balanced allocation of resources and the strength of foe 
north-south divide. According to Ibrahim, die jokes could 
exacerbate the potential for seeing foe Sa’idi as foe other 
— an innocent, simple person who wears different clothes 
and does not really belong to modem Egypt This could 
thus increase differences, and indifference, between north 
and south. 

“It's not our fault that foe Delta area used to consume a 
large p e r ce n tage of die national income allocated fra de- 
velopment while Upper Egypt had die leftovers or nothing 
at all,” said Abdd-Rahim El-Ghoul, a member of foe Peo- 
ple’s Assembly for Nag’s HamadL 
Jokes used to be told about all rural people, be con- 
tinued. But when foe process of industrialisation began in 
the Delta, foe jokes began to concentrate on foe more re- 
mote Upper Egyptians. “They started with a few jokes and 
spread Idee an epidemic,” agreed Youssri Abdel-Mohsen, 
professor of psychology at Cairo University. He fears that 
befog constantly made fan of could have a bad psycho- 
logical effect on the Upper Egyptians, causing a lack of 
confidence, increased aggression and feelings of isolation. 
El-Ghoul body disputes this. “We sometimes tell these 

aHty. People 
tefl jokes 
about us be- 
cause we stick 
to old ways 
which others 
consider back- 
ward. We 
could tell plen- 
ty of jokes 
about people 
in foe Delta 
too, but we are 
serious people, 
and we don't 
have time on 
our hands to 
sit around 

making Up 

jokes” 







A night 

to remember 

In a fairy-tale setting worthy of 
Scheherazade, Mrs Suzanne Mu- 
barak watched as 600 couples cel- 
ebrated an en masse wedding on 
the Cairo Stadium hockey pitch. 
Iwas Maaehar a ttended 

A unique three-hour festival was organised by 
me Supreme Council for Youth and Sports 
(SCrS), under the auspices of Mrs Mubarak. 

More than 10,000 spectators clapped and 
danced to oriental music at a wedding reception 
tor 1,200 brides and groans. Mrs Mubarak, die 
guest of honour at the televised event, addressed 
the newly-weds, her image projected onto two 
massive screens located on each tide of the 
pitch. She expressed her 'Might at aw> » n rii n g the 
ceremony and her happiness in sharing spe- 

cie! night 

Mrs Mubarak said that this unique event was 
organised to transform a sporting establishment 
into a happy and idyllic scene; the wonderful 
start of a new life for 600 couples from all over 
the country. 

The festival began with the entry of die mar- 
ried couples in two groups, 300 non the right 
and 300 from die left tide of the pitch. Clad in 
traditional wedding garb — white gowns for the 
brides and formal suits for the grooms — the 
couples marched to foe music of foe Damietta 
wedding procession, accompanied by whistles 
and ululations from relatives pecked info grand- 
stands decorated with pink and white 
drapes and bunbbes of balloons. They were then 
seated, three couples to a table. 

Adding to the joy of the festival were foe 
many friendships bom and cemented on that 
starry night The event joined the celebration of 


matrimony to foe opportunity for foe newly- 
weds, who had come from all comets of Egypt, . 
to get to know compatriots. 

The sharbaez (syrupy-sweet beverage served 
at weddings) was then poured and handed round 
by five-star st e w ards. 

The ceremony proper started with a mag- 
nificent laser show directed by Shorn Yousri, 
assisted by 12 Goman expats. According to 
Yousri, foe idea for organising this wedding 
came up last Ramadan, when President Hosm 
Mubarak was attending foe finale of foe Ram- . 
adan Hocus Club soccer tournament “In the 
presence, of Or Abdd-Moneim Emara, head of 


idem Mubarak agreed to organise foe wedding 
-to help many young people fulfil their dream of 
getting married. Mrs Mubarak then agreed to be 
the hostess of this festival, and we soon started 
p rep a ring for this unique occasion," he said. 

The couples said the party was better than any- 
thing they could have organised themselves, es- 
pecially the fireworks, foe laser show and foe 
star-studded singers. Most of foe couples were 
junior public-sector employees who live on sal- 
aries of less foan 300 pounds pa month, .and 
would have found it well-nigh impossible to or- 
ganise such lavish festivities individually. 


Three ftmsingera entertained foe wedding par- 
ties; Utah Tawfiq, Hamm, and Hakim. The new- 


ly-weds were happy to sing and dance along, 
with foe singers, especially since none of them 
could have dreamt of hiring these ringers, whose 
fees arc in the triple digits, at private weddings. 

Nor should those who missed out on the cd- ' 
ebratian, and are yeanling to tie foe knot tfifh . 
that special someone, despair. Similar festivals 
wiU be organised every two years— a chance in 
a lifetime to tie foe knot in good company, and 
in lavish style, without splashing out da astro- 
nomical sums. Love is most definitely in foe 
air„ • 


A suitable boy — 
and a penthouse, too 


Many young Egyptians 
want to get married — 
but can't Marfz Tadros 
finds out why 


It was foe ring, or maybe foe ceramics, or possibly 
foe furniture that put their marriage on hold. 
When Marwa and Sherif (not their real names) 
got engaged, they never thought, in their wildest 
dreams, that tying the knot could be such a grad- 
ing job, or that they would still be engaged two 
years lata. “We had every imaginable problem," 
sighs Marwa. Everything, from her choice ofpart- 
na to ha choice of home ceramics, came under 
the spotlight as she tried to balance ha family’s 
expectations with her own h^iness. 

It was foe same old stay: “He is not good 
enough fa our daughter” — winch materially 
translates into: “My daughter is worth much more 
foan that..." When foe couple decided they want- 
ed to get married Marwa remembers, “my par- 
ents didn't even want to meet him a have any- 
thing to do with him because they felt he wasn't 
from a socially well-to-do fanrity (or at least not 
as socially prominent as ours). When I asked 
them why. they gave me ridiculousexcuses." 

Eventually Marwa’ s agonising efforts to win 
over ha parents bore font, and Sherif was al- 
lowed to bring his parents to meet hers. “My 
mother insisted that he come with us to prepare 
for the reception. She made it a point that foe salt- 
ed breadsticks be bought from one pastry shop, 
the cakes and tarts from another and of course the 
sweets from another shop." With resided mum- 
blings of “whatever you say,” “as you wish" and 
“you know best,” Sherif and Marwa managed to 
survive, although money seemed to be a real is- 
sue. 

Engagement plans were frozen until Sherif 
could meet his future mother-in-law’s expecta- 
tions fa the shabika (the gold jewelry tradi- 
tionally given to the bride). Eventually, the en- 
gagement took place, but it was followed by a 
long series of obstacles, most memorable of 
which was foe flat “It's cute," pleaded Marwa. 
“It’s homMc," lashed out her mother. In foe end 
they agreed to foe fiat, bid everything in it, from 
the infrastructure to the walls and furniture. had to 
be changed. They also had to fix foe plumbing, 
but doing that required that they change the ce- 
ramics os wclL If they planned to charge foe ce- 
ramics, they might as well change all the floor 
tiles and repaint the walls, reasoned ha pa ren t s. 
Since Sherif s family was not in a position to help 
him financially, his burden increased dramat- 
ically with these adjustments. Sherif like many 
young men about to get married, joined a ggm'iya 
- - a group-saving project where a specific sum of 
money is taken non each of foe participants eve- 


' ry month and given in a lump sum to every in- 
dividual on a rotating basis. Every money-saving 
t diwna they could ftinlf of from painting the 
wails themselves to buying “grade two” ceramics 
(which have defects in UK10 pa cent of foe tflea, 
but are often chosen by couples rat a tight budget 
since the imperfections can easily be disgiised by 
a skilled tile-layer) were rejected by ha mother. 
“Grade one ceramics area must for my daughter,” 
she insisted, solemnly vowing to pick up the bilL 
She lata reneged on ha offer at die last mimrie. 

"fo the end he pakl for everything,” sighed Mar- 
wa, who hopes that all die wedding prepara tions 
will be overby winter. 

Marwa and Sherif s marriage saga is hardly ex- 
ceptional. Many couples today are forced into 
very long engagements against their wishes, due 
to skyrocketing marriage expenses — a burden 
difficult to shoulder by any couple on an average 
salary. The general feeling dial people aren't get- 
ting married as frequently as they used to is con- 
firmed by the latest statistical data released by the 
The Central Agency for Public Mobilisation and 
Statistics (CAPMAS): in 1988, the overall na- 
tional percentage of marriages was estimated at 
83. By 1989, it had dropped to 7.6 pa cent, and 
by 1991,73 pa cent Manage has now readied 
an all-time low at 7. 1 pa cent 

Saadeddin Ibrahim, professor of sociology at 
foe American University in Cairo and director of 
the fon Khaldun Centre for Development, tol dAl- 
Akram Weekly that fewer marriages are caused by 
a combination of deep-rooted sbdal problems. 
“The continuing drop m marriages is neither spo- 
radic nor inexplicable,” he notes. Ibrahim sug- 
gests that the internal fabric of Egyptian society 
has been shaken by a shift from one political and 
socio-economic Oder to anotba. "This has most- 
ly affected lower-middle-class youth. They have 
felt the implications of soefa changes most strong- 
ly, especially the economic fecets.” Televisions, 
refrigerators and cars were on the unaffordable 
‘dream fist’ 10 a IS years ago, but today, in 
many modest urban settings, the sene objects are 
seen as essential. “That’s one reason the militant 
Islamist message is so attractive. You don't need 
to live up to these materialistic expectat i ons, you 
just need a small room and a floor mat to get mar- 
ried,” explains Ibrahim. 

Fa the ruling classes, an die other hand, mar- 
riage is still the same stay, with classic dramas of 
“whether to live in a 300- or 400-square more 
apartment, and whether to go to die French Riv- 
iera a on a safari for foe honeymoon,” Ibrahim 


adds. As for the middle class, “they seemed to be 
hanging between the two (upper and lower class- 
es) — they have no moral value stabihsatian with 
which. to confront these changes. While they are 
foawn to Western materialism, they still resist foe 
Western value system that goes with it" 

Some would argue that many marriages are de- 
layed today for warn of that crucial element: an 
appropriate mate. Adalat Mohamed from the 
Holy Union Association believes that “our so- 
ciety is feeing a real marriage dilemma today 
which affects all groups to varying degrees.” Hie 
proof «he claims, is m foe statistics: a third of 
young adults between 18 and 35 are unable to get 
msmed.'Mohsmcd recalls tisat when the associa- 
tion was first set up in 1958, it was known as the 
Egyptian Association for the Support of the Fami- 
ly and its role was just that — to suppot existing 
ramify units. Now, however, it is responsible fir 
facilitating the actual' formation of family lmftg 
“Young men and women woe having a difficult 
time finding the right marriag e partners,” notes 
Mohamed. 

Similar marriage agencies are surfacing all 
across Cairo. Some of these are situated in up- 
scale suburbs like Heliopolis and charge up to 
LE2, 000 pa person, with no guarantee of fintfing 
a, desirable match. Mohamed believes that, de- 
spite the expansion and fragmentatioo of some 
communities, and perhaps because of this expan- 
sion, young Egyptians can no longer have re- 
course to die traditional ways of finding a suitable 
partner. 

According to Mohamed, the clash between 
“modem” and “traditional” ways of courting and 
marriage have taken their toll on a number of 
communities. Many young Egyptians, particular- 
ly women, have passed the marriage age. “The 
numb er of uni named women in tbeir unties is 
alarming." says Mohamed. who, while admitting 
tint the spinster stereotype reflects prejudice 
against women, contends that it refers to a social 
reality of gender expectations. 

Mohamed argues that despite fo e feminists* bat- 
tle to raise a woman’s marriage age, mar- 


to the biological clock. “Whether feminists like it 
or not, women reach the peak of tbeir fertility in 
their early twenties," she insists. This tends to be 
problematic — by the time a man is fi na n c ia ll y 
able to marry, ana years in the Gulf or many 
more saving money at home, he wants to many 
someone 10 years younger than himself) while 
women want to many someone only a few years 


older. At her agency, Mohamed says that “42- 
year-old men habitually request to many 25-year- 
olds and 50-year-old men want to many someone 
no older than 35.” 

Both Ibrahim and Mohamed agree foal foe 
transfamation of gender identity ««i rolc^ in-' 
by an Egyptiamsed form of feminism, 
has greatly affected men and women’s ideas of 
foe ideal partner. They *ng*«fo* font women's 
education has raised their marital expectations, 
and “the higher their e xpec t ati ons , foe fewer 
choices available to them,” points out Mohamed. 
Alternately, men are bolting for a mix ofWeatem 
and traditional qualities in their fiitm c brides. 

, “Some middle- and upper-class men waul a wefl- 
. educated, well-spoken girl who is socially pre- 
sentable but submissive in foe household, and can 
quickly adopt foe role played by Ins mother — 
that of housekeeper and child rearer — an ideal 
wbich doesn’t always suit foe women,” she con- 
tinues. " . ’ 1 

‘Don’t give me excuses about girls who are too 
liberated and men who can’t take that because 
they are too traditional — that is absolute rub- 
bish,” scofls Dr Ana Koman, professor at die 
National Centre for Socfotogical and Crim- 
inological Researdx “Yes, there is a inarriage cri- 
sis for the majority of poor Egyptians,” she says, 
“but it has little to do with fining foe right girl 
and much to do with having enough money to 
many her.” • 

Sie contends that under stable sorio-ccooosnic 
circumstances, there would be room for natural 
selection. Because conqjetition to find a husband 
can be so intense^ a liberal-minded girl may find ‘ 
herself forced to exhibit conservative beliefs and 
mannerisms to ensure that she fulfils the expecta- 
tions of a conservative maa who can afford to 
many. 

“If marriage we not so financially unfeasible 
for .so many young people,” she confirmed, “there . 
would be enough variation to provide a halntced 
selection. The cost of an apartment, one of the 
fundamental ma rri a g e pre-requisttcs, is more than 
a young man can afford today m is Hedy to be 
able to afford in a decade. So he has to seek fi- 
nancial assistance from his parents, which can 
translate into an implicit or explicit intervention 
inhis choice of partner.” 

More young EgyiXians would be able to many 
if the government wodd guarantee better salaries, 
bousing that does not take up more than 20 per 
cent of their income, and stable economic cona- 
tions. 


Requiem for a house 

Oar house will be the last one to go on the street where we used 
to live. Closed for many years, it has been living on borrowed 
time while high-rise buildings sprort'4ip around it practically 
: everyday. 

Until now it has aged quietly, albeit not very graciously, nes- 
tled in its overgrown "garden, half-covered by the cr ee pe r s, foe 
. crawlers and foe ficus trees, which somehow always did man- 
age to defy our gardener’s efforts to keep them under control. I 
remember him deeply resenting uty mofora for not allowing 
him to trim these particular frees into squares, pyramids and 
spheres or letting him give the hedges a regulation army flat- 
top, v 

Qn foe rare occasions when I stop to pay foe house a quia 
visit, there is always a happy memory beckoning and I sit on 
the back steps under tbe pergola, listening to the silence that has 
now engulfed it — a silence not unlike tint surrounding foe 
side and the very old. 

1 remember our house when it was alive and welLThe back 
porch was concealed by a great deal of greenery and led 
r through a wrought-iron door to the main reception rooms on the 
ground floor, and further on, to the staircase of a separate apart- 
ment cm tbe roof This particular staircase was inhabited by bats 
' at’ mgfr t- They never bothered me, and as a teenager I had no 
problems using this second entrance in the hope that my parents 
would not hear me coining in past my curfew; my sister, how- 
ever, was absolutely terrified of the little beasts, firmly be- 
lieving that they would get entangled in her hair. She would ten 
timftg rather my mofoo’s ire than snaalr in, unheard, and 
ride encountering one of the blood-sucking creatures. For years, 
my brother and I took an inordinate pleasure, returning late 
from some party, in inching up stealthily behind ha as we 
reached the pergola, and suddenly screaming “BAP*. Seeing 
ha scramble up the stabs, covering her head with ha evening 
bag, was worth befog told off for our inability to stick to our 
schedule. 

Now that the house is abandoned, the bats hang undisturbed, 
huddled upside down in foe growing shadows, as foe son sets 
on foe sleepy garden. 

How many creatures, I wonder, are still living in tins small 
nidi of greenery, soon to d isap pear, choked by the concrete 
bunkers? Undoubtedly, they have sensed that foe shutters are no 
longer thrown open every morning and that marry spiders are 
spmrang their webs across the doors and windows. Do they 
know /that their bushy retreat is soon to be destroyed, replaced 
by a steel and concrete contraption meant to accommodate tbe 
l ar gest number of people in the least possible space? A human 
beehive will be buDt where bees used to buzz freely. Are the in- 
sects already gone, poisoned by foe fittnes emi tted by foe large 
buses which now ply the street, or are they there, hiddm, biding 
their time until tbe magnolia tree is felled? Ami where is the 
chameleon which had been a favourite pet and had occupied us 
for a whole summer, long ago7 
Less alarm mg than the tats, Anatole the chameleon lived in 
one of the frees at die front of the garden. He was coimpletsty 
tame and we often- carried him on our arms, w atching him 
change colour to match our shirts. We never carried him when 
we wore stripes at checks because, my -brother had warned us, 
he could go mad if confronted with patterns. In the begmmng 
we killed flies and offered them to him but he turned his nose 
up at the treat “He oily eats live ones,” my brother, our adviser 
in things scientific, informed us. Catching flies and keeping 
them alive was another altogether and, having h«H to ad- 

mit failure at such a delicate task, one day we decided to leave 
,our bedroom window slightly ajar, -allowing several flies in, 
then sneak Anatole upstairs for a feast It (fid not work as well 
' as we had anticipated, however, Anatole showing reluctance to 
crawl onto the window pane. “He is afraid to become trans- 
parent like foe glass and disappear ” explained my brother. Not 
wanting to lose Anatole under such tragic circumstances, we 
took him bock to his tree and from that day an he was left to 
fend for himself < 

Our garden had mac to offer than flowers, shrubs, little an- 
imals and insects. It also gave us fruit — not much, to be sure, 
but fruit nonetheless. We woe foe proud owners of a mango 
free, our most precious possession, which my father had planted 
the day | my brother was bora, the only male among numerous 
females. To be honest, the mangoes were not foe bat, but to us 
they were special, coming from our very own tree. Every year, 
as soon as the fruit would begin to ripen, my grandmother 
would take ha post at foe kitchen window, where foe best 
crow's-nest ^iow of foe surroundings could be had. She woold 
watch for the young intruders who dared to elhnh the gate and 
attempt to shake the tree In tbe hope of a treat. - 
In later years, ha task was rendered more difficult because 
tite branches grew so for that they spflled out onto the other side 
of our fence. Consequently, a few mangoes became, accessible - 
from foe strea side. She never bought into the theory feat what 
grow on foe outside belonged to everybody, instead; she in- 
sisted that our gardener should stand watch. By the time foe 
mangoes were rrady to be picked, she koew exactiy how many 
had grown that year and demanded that every single one be 
brought into foe house, regardless of foe feet that we did not al- 
ways want to eat them. She considered it ha duty to protect our 
patrimony- To tins day, and although the bouse is deserted now, 
my mother goes to collect some of foe mangoes every year. 
Now, however, I eat every single one — in memory of times 
gone by. 

Fayza Hassan 


Sufea TPoyma 

Fish sayadeya 


Ingredients: 

1 kg fish fillets 

2 cups rice (soaked for half an 
hour) 

1 cup white flour 

3 anions (finely chopped) 

3 rations (coarsely chopped and 
fried brown in oil) 

1 tbsp. crashed garlic 
3 tbsp. lemon juice 
3 tsp. ground cumin 

1 tbsp. tomato paste 

2 cups flying oil 

100 gms. fried aimonds(opnoual) 
Salt + pepper 

Mcthod: 

Wash foe fish fillets and place 
diem in a large plate beside each 
other then marinate them with foe 
garlic, cumin, salt, pepper and the 
lemon juice and leave aside. 
Strain die soaked rice and fry foe 
finely chopped onion in oil then 
add two cups of water; foe tomato 
paste, a pinch of cumin, salt md 
pepper and bring to boil Stir and 
add foe rice. When it absorbs the 
liquid Iowa foe heat and leave to 
cock ova a simmering ring. In 
the meantime, coat foe fish fillets 
with flour and deep fry them in 
dl and pfece on kitchen blotting 
paper. By then foe rice should be 
cooked. In a serving plate, pot al- 
ternatively some rice; then one 
layer of fish, then some almonds, 
until you are through with foe 
whole quantity. Add the fried rat- 
ions on top and serve with tdrina 
and a rich green salad. 
Moushtra AbM-Matok 


ieote& 


Beneath the trellis 

Dappled sunlight, distant fountains? Not quite, writes Nigel Ryan 


What lies at die bottom of the garden? Well, 
any number of dungs really. U all depends on 
where, and who md why. At foe bottom of Le 
GriHon's garden b a waterfall constr u cted out 
of what looks suspiciously like petrified wood. 
Unfortunately it gives less foe feeling of a 
quiet fountain gurgling gently in the coma of 
some herbaceous paradise than of a burst pipe. 
Gush gush rather foan tridfle trickle, and al- 
ways die threat of felling plaster. 

Le Griilon's garden is enclosed, with walls 
of reconstituted stone into which are i nserte d 
those pointy arches that pass as Islamic. It is 
roofed by a trellis supporting a rather vigorous 
c ree pe r of whose botanical and other names I 
must confess ignorance. But it grows and 
grows and grows, and in places has a rafoa at- 
tractive gnarled bark. These are tbe joys of die 


But there is more to Le Grillon than meets 
tbe eye. There b a large dining room foat b in- 
variably empty, and there is a bar, dark at in- 
timately lit depending on your mood. It b the 
£»nferi, though, that remains the most fre- 
quented part of the complex. 'At night it fills 
to overflowing with a motley assortment of se- 
rious drinkers and their as a ociers , happy to 
punctuate orders of drinks with tbe occasional 
plate of mezze. 

At lunch time foe garden is deserted: And 
though foe creeper keeps out much of the sun- 
light enough filters through to lend foe place a 
gloomy and somewhat desultory aspect Tbe 
Feeling b decidedly out of season, and bc caart 
it b accidental it is slightly — bat only slightly 
— sad. 

Enough of foe surroundings. What of foe 


food? Well 1 toddled along daring a break be- 
tween work, with a colleague who told me foat 
foe mezze was actually very good. So I left foe 
ordering in ha hands, which she duly did. 

Salad — baladL, with onion specified — , 
tabrUL, vine leaves, bobeba and s hish taouk. 
The waiter seemed a little miffed that we were 
not ordering more, though when the food ar- 
rived, which it did in fits and starts, it came in 
copious quantity, so much so that it b difficult 
to know where to start. 

The salad — finely chopped, tomatoes, cu- 
cumber, lettuce and by special request, ration, 
in a vinegary dressing. Aish baladL, warm. I 
suspect that they had run out of labna and so 
sutefituted yoghurt ova which a little (dive oil 
had been drizzled, or periaps there was some 
confusion ova foe ordering. The vine leaves 
were fete, staffed with rice and minced Iamb, 
and saved wah a kind of reduced proven*! 
that had inexplicably been poured ova t bed 
of shredded lettuce. The kobeba — large tor- 
pedoes — each had a single half almond 
pushed into the side and were arranged neatfy 
around a tomato don rose. The shish taouk, 
dtidran interspersed with bits of tomato, onion 
and green pepper, was very wefl charcoaled 
and rather dry. The four skewers, surrounded 
by a ring of French fries, would have been 
quite enough to feed three, the slight rubbed- 
ness notwithstanding. 

The tuQ, which ircluded soft drinks, came to 
less foan LE60, which is, more or less, par for 
die course. The place has more atmosphere in 
the evening. 

Le Gritted. 8 Kasr El-Nfle Street, Downtown. 
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By Sarnia Abdarmour 


ACROSS 

I. Circle segments (4) 

5. Defease; invocation (4) 

9. Expansive (5) 

14. Meet eyeball to eyeball 
(4) 

15. Tolled (4) 

Id: Stab (5) 

17. Mine entrance (4) 

18. Part time; not essential 
(10) 

20. US servicemen, abb. (3) 

21. Perceive (3) 

22. -pro nobis (3) 

23. Scandidavian coin (3) 

24. Put mto words (7) 

26. Portray 0) 

28. Dexterity (3) 

29. Load again (8) 

34. Clyster (5) 

37. 3rd sod of 55 Down (4) 

38. R. Kipling or W. Blake (4) 

39. Crimson (3) 

4Q. Attractiveness; fetish (S) 

41. ..Tse-tung(3) 

42. Brainpan (4) 


44. Type ofparasitic insects (4) 

45. Hard-hearted; strict (5) 

47. Weapons (8) 

49. Smear; fight blow (3) 

50. Extinct flightless bird of 
New Zealand P) 

51. Wet (7) 

55. Mimic (3) • 

58. Miss Gardn er P) . . 

60. Shoemaker's pointed tool 
(3) 

61 . Chopping topi P) 

62. Take a torn for the worse 

( 10 ) 

65. Tigte-iipped (4) 

66. Mounted (5) 

. 67. 2nd son of55 Down (5) 

68. Without feet (4) 

69. Stingy person (5) 

70. Cumulus (4) 

71. Depend on (4) 

DOWN 

1. Aphorism; gnome (5) 

2. Source or origin (5) 

3. Brittle; sprhee 95) 

4. Place; stabilise (3) 

5. Churchman (6) 

6. Alleys (5) 

7- Enclosure, abb. P) 

8. Money-exchange business 

jj. Decolorise (6) 

10. Race (3) 

11. Prep.oflocation(4) 

12. Culture medium (4) - 

13. Efface (4)^ 

19. Apothecaries’ weight (6) 
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21. Wheys (4) 

25.Arie*P) 

27. Hit lightly 93) . 

29- Be stimulated (5) 

30. French auxiliaiy verb (4) : 
3 L European capital (4) 

32. Machine part (4). 

33. British public sdiool(4) 

34. Hear, jumbted 94) 

35. Never, poetic (4) . 

36. Dutch cheese (4) . 

37. Partofleg(4) 

40. Stick fest<6). 

43. Female parent (of animals) 

p) v ‘ - 

45; Ride foe sea (4) • 

46. Cookerc book abbreviation. 
(3) 


48. Lameoter(6) 

49. Type of hredless pin, pL 

( 6 ) 

51 .Colleagues (5) 

52. Grey cokwr wife brownish 
tmgcp) . 

53~ Sing tbe praises of (5) 

54. Destitnte(5) 

55. Progenitor of hu m an race 

w 

56. FaHy(4) r 

' 57. Conscious thinking sub- 
jec t s (4) . . • • 

59. Mr Khachaturian (4) 

63. Weather directions (3) . 

64. Sleeveless Arab garment 

P) gmmon 

65. Impair (3) 


Last week’s solution 
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Karim EHMbdlmwl 


The Egyptians swept the.board in the Arab 
Junior Championships last-week in Riyad, 
Saudi Arabia, reports Email AbdeHIfloeti 


The Egyptian under-14 and under- 19 teams crushed their 
opposition with spectacularpofannaoces at the Arab Junior 
Squash Championships in Riyad last week. Their victory 
was all the mare remarkable because the players were un- 
accompanied by any coaches .or other officials of the Egyp- 
tian Squash Federation, and osifytwo of die team members, 
Karim El-Mistikawi and MohamedAbbas, had experience 
ofiotematiaoal competition. •• 

The under- 19 team, Karim El-Mistikawi, M ohamad Ab- 
bas, and Ayman Mothsen, stormed to 3-0 victories against 
all four of the opposing teams — Saadi Arabia, Kuwait, Qa- 
tar and Palestine — leaving thcKnwaitis trailing a poor sec- 
ond. Mistikawi shone in the infividnal event too. After an 
easy 3-0 defeat of All Al-Fashoti of Qatar in the first round, 
he went on to beat Egypt’s Aymsn Mobsen 3=1 in the quar- 
terfinal, Qatar’s Sood Al-Seteiti 3-0 in the semi-final, and 
Kuwait's BorakAl-Matar 3-0 in the finaL - 
Each of die under- 14s — Omar EJ-Morshedi, Yasser Ha- 
lab i, and Adham Abdel-Aziz — also won their individual 
events and the youngsters topped their success with die team 
title. El-Morshedi, a promising, player from The . Maadi ' 
Sporting and Yacht Club, is determined to follow in the 
footsteps of the legion of other squash stars who began their 
careers at die club. Now mostly playing for other teams, 

they include Amr and Salma Shahana t ATimtvt Rurada M<%- 

tamed Mednt,_Ma and Sain Hegazi and -Karim El- 
Mistikawi. ' V " ;/ 

Widi junior: players of dta<Mfibre,iospircd by senior role 
models like Ahmed Bararfa and AhnedEaizy, tbe'fhture for 
Egyptian squash looks bright Hie younger players have 
several years of junior competition left, bat for El- 
Mislikawi, wbo turns 19 in February, the championship was 
turatber achievement to add tohis record before he joins Be- 
nicia and Faizy inthe senior ranks. 

Mistikawi has improved greatly since Sherif El-Awady 
took over the supervision of his physical fifnessiraimng. 
The first time he participated m the Arab Junior Champion- 
ships, two yeara ago mBabraiii, he wot thirf place after Ba- 
rada and Faizy, then stifl juniors. Lastyear, be participated 
in die Arab Championships in Kuwait, where he took sec- 
ond place bdfoadfoDowcomitzyman Ashraf HanafL Now 
he is in search of a sponsor. If he finis to find someone wiHr 
ing to support his squash car e er in Egypt, he plans to take 
advantage of his Swiss passport and accept an offer toplay 
forSwitzeriand- 


Khakd EJ-Mejdalawi (down) of Wahdat tries to stop a Sudanese attacker 

Cairo’s Arab 
football summit 


photo: Hossam Diab 

In the Arab League Champions 
Cup, Egypt’s Ahli stormed to a 5-1 
victory in the opening match, and 
the Palestinian and Sudanese 
teams are proving themselves forc- 
es to be reckoned with. Eric 
Asomugha reports 


Competition is hotting up in the Arab 
Champions Cup, as teams fight their way for 
places in the s emifinal Seven teams are cuiieu t - 
ly in Cairo for the cup, winch began on 4 Sep- 
tember and ends on Sunday, divided into two 
groups. Group A consists of AhH of Egypt, Bi- 
fida of Algeria and JRafia of Palestine; Group B 
includes Helal of Saudi Arabia, Helal of Sudan, 
Ragaa of Morocco and 'Wahdat of Jordan. 

Egyptian fans at the Cairo Stadium got a thrill 
in the opening mafrh. when AhU crushed Bifida 
■5il; K &nhting on tfaiT weakness ‘of their op- 
ponents, Ahli kept bade some key players, in- 
cluding goalkeeper Ahmed Shobeir and top 
striker Ahmed Felix, for die tougher matches 
ahead. Hossam Hassan led the attack, but was . 
taken off die pitch shortly after his goal fol- 
lowing an injury. But Hassan’s absence made 
no difference as Ahli stormed ahead, seldom 
losing control of the match. 

Mushir Hanafi, who headed in the first minute 
set up tbe second for Hossam Hassan’s 
header in die 16th minute. By now, with 
the play remaining hugely in their half Bifida 
were feeling die beat, and were unable to stop 
Walid Sakheddm’s third goal in die 42nd min- 
ute. . 

Bilida attempted a comeback, making use of 
an opemng orated when Zcnani Redha and TeJ- 
monl Kamel, coonfmating with their teammates, 


made a few incursions into Ahli’s half. In the 
44th minute. Zouani Bflcl pulled the score up to 
3-1. But another chance at goal, through an 
opening made by Kamel, was shot wide by 
Redha. 

Hie reduction of Bifida to 10 men midway 
. through die second half worsened their plight 
The Ahli attack continued unabated, with Reda 
Abdel-Aal being creative in midfield, mo- 
tivating the team up front His chances of scor- 
ing were stopped by the Algerian goalkeeper. 

Fans* demand for more goals were heeded 
when Kosheri found the net m tbe 34th minute, 
and three mimitM later Sayed Youssef blasted 
in Ahli’s fifth goal. 

Ahli will meet Rafea of Palestine for their fi- 
nal Group A match Entering the competition as 
the underdogs, foe Palestinians have proved 
themselves a force to be reckoned with, beating 
Bifida 1-0. This was a shocking defeat for Bi- 
fida, and marked the end of foe Algerians’ cup 
chances, taking into account their loss to Ahli. 
Rafea’s hero was Eya Al-Haja, whose goal in 
foe 40th minute assured his team a place in the 
semifinals for foe first time in their history. 
Whatever foe outcome of the Rafea- Ahli en- 
counter, Ahli is also assured of a place m die 
semifinals. Both teams have two points from 
one match, whereas Bifida has no points from 
two matches. Because of partial Israeli occupa- 


tion and the enforce d separation of the West 
Bank and Gaza, foe Palestinians have two foot- 
ball leagues, one for each area. Rafea are cur- 
rently Gaza league champions. “We are in a bad 
situation and we don’t have good training facil- 
ities at home, but we are determined to do our 
best for our country,** said Naef Abdel-Hadi, 
the Palestinian coach. “What happened today 
proves that the Palestinians arc capable of doing 
better things if we have encouragement and 
support, hut we need good fertilities-’’ -. 

Meanwhile, the picture in Group B is still un- 
clear, and surprises arc die order of the day. De- 
fending champions Helal of Saudi Arabia are 
yet to display the qualities that won them the 
two previous championships, despite the feet 
that foe team includes a number of inter- 
nationals including Abiga Ltnana, Nigeria's 
Samson Siasia, Abdallah Gabr and Youssef Al- 
Thaman, foe Asian footballer of the year. 

Hie Saudi Arabians played a goalless draw 
wife Ragaa of Morocco in their first Group B 
m at ch , and then unexpectedly lost 0-1 to their 
Sudanese namesakes in the second match, de- 
spite the red card given to the Sudanese player 
in the fifth minute of the second half. Although 
lacking much creative attack from the sides, the 
Saudis did create some chances at goal for 
themselves, but they either shot wide, or their 
shots were blocked by the Sudanese defence 


and goalkeeper Rashid Mohamed’s inspired 
saves. 

Then, two minutes into injury time, S udanese 
. Walaeddin Abdullah drove down foe right side 
and struck the un forgettable goal into foe Saudi 
net; a goal that could mark foe end to Saudi 
Arabia’s defence of the cup. Hie injury time 
drama continued when the Saadis were award- 
ed a penalty, but Rashid Faisal’s kick was 
saved by foe goalkeeper. The Sudanese win has 
.driven foe Saudis into a corner as they face 
their next opponents, Wahdat of Jordan. 

Wahdat had already defeated Helal of Sudan 
3-2 in an earlier match, the Jordanian team’s 
first-ever win in the tournament's history, de- 
spite foe feet that they have won the Jordanian 
league five times. Wahdat captain Jihad Abdel- 
Moneim held good team spirit responsible for 
foe win, but did not play down the challenges 
tbe team would face in their following matches. 

Wahdat later lost 4-0 to Ragaa of Morocco, 
leaving Ragaa of Morocco at the top of Group 
B with force points from one win and one 
draw, Helal of Sudan and Wahdat of Jordan 
with two points each, while Helal of Saudi Ara- 
bia have no points from one win and one loss. 
With Helal of Sudan to face Ragaa of Morocco 
and Helal of Saudi Arabia to meet Wahdat of 
Sudan, file two semi-finalists from Group B 
were still unknown at the time of writing. 






Egypt got the ttafiarj food and file 
tourists in Serial But Italy got Ha- 
zem Emam. -Who made out bet- 
ter, woreJereiUiteer Anwar \ 


Harem Emara (WS) 


The next time you are in Italy, along with the usual tourist 
landmarks such as file Coliseum or foe Leaning Tower of 
Fisa, it may be worthwhile to try to take in one of Forza 
Udinese’s Italian League football matches. The reason: 
Egypt’s latest and perhaps most unique export to its Med- 
iterranean, neighbour is Hazem Emam, a 23-year-old 
Zamalek Club football star, who has just signed a lu- 
crative t hre e-year, 5500,000 contract with Italy's Forza 
Udinese. 

Emam, whose oom de guerre is Pharaoh of file Nile, 
first rangjit fire attention of file Italians during the African 
Nations Championship in Johannesburg last March. Im- 
pressed with what they saw, representatives of foe team 
travelled to Egypt, with a contract that pledges $350,000 
for tbe Zamalek Chib and SI 50,000 per year for Bmam. 

The promise of the big-time was tempting enough for 

Emam to leave hearth and home, join the ranks of Italy’s 
many professional footballers and, at the wm time, be- 
come foe first Arab and Egyptian to sign with a pro- 
fessional Italian football team. 

But along with relishing in the glitz and glamour of pro- 
fessional football, Emam admitted to The Weekly that he 
felt ft strong measure of culture diode tbe first time he ar- 
rived in Italy 

“It’s been quite a while since I went abroad, and the chib 
I’m to play with is foil of talented, well-known pro- 
fessionals,” he said. “All the Italians are wafting to see 
what frie young pharaoh wiB do." 

And, in fins case, when in Rome, do as tbe Romans do 
— their best For more than a month since his arrival in 
Italy, Emam. trained diligently in prepa rati o n for foe start 
of the new football season in Italy. He then took a breath- 
er, returned, to Egypt for a short trip, and then flew back. 

However, during his brief trip, tack to Cairo, Emam of- 
fered sane insight into Italian football and what it feds 
like to be a pro in & country that has fielded countless 
household names in the world of football 

“The biggest difference Iliad to adjust to was that every 
move in Italian football is'radcnhted, and you are held ac- 
countable for even the smallest mistake you make,” ex- 
plained Emam. 

But he is not fared. Upon his arrival Emam was 
cheered by the team and the coach. u At last, you are here,” 


be recalls them yelling. “We’ve waited to see you for a 
longtime.” 

While much of their joy was undoubtedly due to tbe fact 
fist be had joined the team, part of it was that after some 
mix-ups, be was finally able to get his visa. A press con- 
ference was also field where be had foe chance to outline 
his hopes and goals as Italy’s newest foreign recruit 

“All this attention made me fed very welcome and com- 
fortable,” he stated 1 was also touched by the w arm t h 
and sincerity of foe greeting 1 received.” 

He derived further motivation from the team coach 
who, said is very demmdiiig and exacting. ‘You 

have to train a lot, and there is no such thing as a player 
wbo is unmotivated or not punctual” stated Fmam. “Eve- 
ryone has to be obedient, abide by the rules and tbe tactics 
laid down by the coach are not to be disputed. Instructions 
are to be carried out to tbe letter, with no excuses al- 
lowed.” 

At first glance these guidelines may seem draconian, 
but Emam is convinced that they are the key to success. 
As a result, he is making a point of training hard in order 
to qualify for a spot an the main team foat is going to play 
in foe Italian League next week. 

“Despite the strong competition I face, I think 1 will be 
able to secure a place on the team,”heprahcted. Why? “I 
have proven myself in the friendly matches that I par- 
ticipated in and, according to a survey in an Italian mag- 
azine,! was also ranked 74 out of 147 mid-fidders." 

Success, however, has not gone to Emam’s bead. U I still 
miss die players in Egypt and the strategy we used in a 
match,” he said, ms contract does offer turn foe right to 
play on the Egyptian national team during its imp o r t an t 
marche s. The Egyptian Football Federation must notify 
Udinese two weeks before the event in order for Fmam to 
be able to {day. 

u The national team includes a number of players — 
such as Khaleri EJ-Ghandour, Walid fofah mrf Sabiy Ab- 
del- Sattar — who are better than I am, and who can more 
than make up far me during my absence,” said foe young 
pro- 


Edited by litas Mazhar 


Modern-day Miss 
Marple 

Before lawn bowling there was croquet, 
which, discovers Nashwa Abdel-Tawab, is 
not just for grandparents anymore 

During those lazy, hazy, crazy days of summer, what’s someone 
to do for some fon. Given the stifling beat that grips Cairo dur- 
ing fix: summer months, arguably the best option would be sit 
by file pool or in an air-conditioned location. But this can often 
get boimg, as can shooting pool or going bowling if done too 
frequently. 

This was file quandary that gripped my family and I recently, 
until we stumbled on a sport that we tad never really con- 
sidered playing before — croquet 
While at the club one evening, my family, friends and I found 
a shady, quiet spot tty the croquet field. This area in file chib is 
noted for being particularly removed and quiet but, to our sur- 
prise, instead of the usual spraying of senior citizens that usual- 
ly re tir e there foe some rest and repose, we found a group of 
boisterous youths avidly playing croquet Tbe game, it seems, 
has come a long way from foe days of Agatha Christie’s Miss 
Marple, who would sit eating cucumber and watercress sand- 
wiches while sipping a spot of tea. 

Always one to try out something new, I encouraged tbe peo- 
ple with me to give it a try. A half-hour match quickly became a 
two-hour heated battle of wits and patience as each of us tried to 
oat do foe other. And although we didn’t know anything about 
die game, we quickly caught on after two veteran croquet en- 
thusiasts summed it up in a nutshell: get the tall through the 
hoops until you reach the wooden peg at foe end of the field. 

This is perhaps the most alluring thing about croquet — it is a 
foigiving game and does not require any special training or par- 
ticularly strenuous pre-season work out. In other words, don’t 
worry about die sit-ups. 

In feet, the game requires a minimal amount of strength, but a 
lot of skill and concentration, and has a history as rich and col- 
ourful as the mallets used to play it. Croquet originated Vy*ck in 
13th century France, but gained feme and popularity in the 
1800s in E n g la nd and the US, before it was overshadowed by 
Lawn tennis. 

.Players use long-handled mallets to tap foe balls through a se- 
ries of hoops until they reach a wooden peg driven into the 
earth. 

h may sound simple, but concentration and control are really 
the name of the game. At first, we couldn't grip our mallets 
properly. But wife a tittle patience, perseverance and beginners 
luck, we caught on and were able to control our shots and pass- 
es. It is important to remember that this is not golf; so driving 
foe ball as hard as you can is not only not foe way to play it is 

down-right snipid and witi make yon look quite ridicnloos. ’ 

Moreover, given that every shot requires a measure of nferv. 
rang until you are able to reach the peg, concentrating cn the 
shot at hand wffl help you block out those same ttaly stresses 
font prompted you to think of playing a game like croquet irTfoe 
first place. Croquet fields can be found in mostlnSm 
dubs around Cairo. J spons . 
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What’s new in museums 






AT THE banning of the school year this Sep- 
tember, a new programme intended to introduce students 
to archaeology win begin at the Egyptian Museum. This 
programme is the fiist of its kind in the Egyptian Museum. 
It aims to increase children's historical and artistic aware- 
ness of Egyptian heritage. The programme consists of two 
parts. The first will offer students a free tour of the mu- 
seum, giving them an overview of Egypt's histoiy.The 
second organises archaeological courses where pupils win 




workshop equipped with sculpture tools and coloured day 
will also be available to help develop children’s ait skills. 

The programme will be held in the museum’s back gar- 
den in a tent, furnished with desks and chairs provided by 
the German Heinz Zayden Association. 

Archaeological and art books will be provided cm 
shelves, and replicas of important Pharaonic objects win 
also be displayed in the tent. These replicas will give chil- 
dren the opport u nity to view the antiquities more closely," 
said Sayed Hassan, bead of the papyrus department in die 
Egyptian Museum. Courses will be held in the museum 
three times a week until qualified teachers can be trained, 
after which they will take place every day. Presently, 
teachers of the museum's school for children are curators 
who have taken fr am ing courses enabling them to teach 
Egyptian history in a way *h«r children will understand. 
Art specialists will instruct children in the pharaoh's ar- 
tistic styles and help than sculpt some of the statues and 
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The courses are free of charge fix 1 all pupQs from 5 to 16 
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THE COPTIC Museum in Old Cairo is issuing a 
new edition of the museum’s guide. The book contains 
descriptions of the most important hems on display at the 
museum and information on Coptic civilisation and as- 
ceticism in Christianity. The catalogue includes more 
than SO coloured photographs of items on display at die 
museum. The price of the guide will be LE20. 


Passing through the “Womb Rock", exploring a cave, and a picnic in the Coloured Canyon for todays's adventure travellers 


photos: Sherif Sonbot- 


THE COPTIC Museum, along with the Coptic Cul- 
tural Centre, began a series of archaeological lectures 
this summer directed toward increasing cultural and ar- 
chaeological awareness. The lectures provide in- 
formation regarding new archaeological disroveries, res- 
toration projects and maintenance of antiquities. 
Different archaeological topics will be discussed at the 
monthly lectures held in the r estoration building in the 
Coptic Museum. 


Canyon capers 


How to get there 


Buses 


Trains 


Whether you go by camel, 4x4 or on foot, the Coloured Canyon 
should not be missed. Sherif Sonbol, camera in hand, takes a hike 
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THE RESTORATION of the Revolution Palace in 
El-Gezira is now under way. Plans are to convert it to a 
museum and opening it to die public next year. The pal- 
ace's windows, walls, grounds. and furniture will be re- 
stored to tbeir original design. 

The museum will exhibit photos and in formati on about 
the 1952 Revolution and its free officers. Its furniture 
will also be displayed exactly as it was during the 1952 
revolution. 

The palace museum will contain 26 rooms and suites 
overlooking the Nile on EI-Gezira island where most of 
the free officers’ meetings and the revolution’s tribunal 
bearings were held. 
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AFTER many years of neglect at Weqalet EI- 
Ghouri, a collection of unique Arabic calligraphy works 
will be exhibited at Zieaab Khatoun house near Al- 
Azhar. 

The collection consists of 80 works of calligraphy by 
celebrated Egyptian and Turkish calligraphers dating 
back to the 16th and 19th centuries. 

- This collection is the first to be contributed to the new 
Arabic calligraphy museum planned fr>r Zieaab Khatoun 
house, one of Egypt’s famous Mameluke houses. 

A coloured booklet including a list of objects on display, 
information on scientific studies of Arabic calligraphy and 
its artistic trends will also be provided in the museum. 
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It’s hard to live in or visit Egypt without 
developing even the most marginal in- 
terest in T E Lawrence. There's a touch 
of the romantic in his exploits — riding 
across die desert on a horse, camel or 
motorcycle, dressed in a flowing gal- 
abiva. Are there any greater pleasures in 
life? 

Unfortunately, or fortunately, de- 
pending on one's personality and phys- 
ical prowess, most of us opt for the com- 
fort of a five-star hotel — sitting by the 
pool sipping a cold one while basking in 
the sun. For those with a more adventur- 
ous streak, foe beaches and resorts, 
however, just don’t cut 'foe* mustard. 
This type of outward-bound traveller 
needs something more — the rush of 
adrenaline through their veins as they 
climb the smooth surface of a cliff bat- 
tle millions of gallons of water on a rag- 
ing river, sojourn through foe desert or 
take their chances while eating from a 
road-side stalL The Coloured Canyon, 
just north of foe Red Sea town of Nu- 
weiba, offers both kinds of traveller a 
pleasant middle ground. It's sufficiently 
hot in Sinai to make the excursion less- 
than-comfortable, but not so physically 
daunting that it requires someone with 
the stamina of an athlete on steroids. 

Located 5km north of Nuweiba on foe 
Cairo-Nuweiba Road, the canyon is a 
sight to behold. Nestled inside are a va- 
riety of beautifully coloured 
monoliths, shaped by hundreds 
of thousands of years of erosion 
by water and sand. The colours 
are dazzling, and are preserved 
in all their pigmented glory by 
the feet that the sun has not been 
able to penetrate the narrow 
walls of foe canyon. 

Climbing through foe can- 
yon, the hiker is forced to 
pass through the “Womb 
Rock”, a narrow bole that 
forces all but the most slender 
of tourists to turn back. 
Countless tourists, not aware 
of this fact, have managed .to 
get themselves uncomfortably 
lodged in foe hole as a result 


of one too many pastries. 

Given that rim canyon is in the middle 
of foe desert, once you've reveled in the 
magnificence of its colours, there’s not 
much else to see unless you’re into geol- 
ogy. If so, then indulge. Sandstone and 
granite, igneous and metam orphic rocks 
abound. Those who don’t share in itus 
love of rocks will find foe trip back a 
welcome experience, especially when 
capped by a detour to the Bedouin Caf- 
eteria which serves traditional Bedouin 
favourites such as coffee, tea and soft 
d rinks at the bargain price of LE2. Giv- 
en that you’ve probably sweated away 
most of the water in your body, this side 
trip is more of a necessity than an op- 
tion. 

Traipsing out to Nuweiba to see a 
bunch of coloured rocks may seem a lit- 
tle too daunting far most But, never 
fear — getting there is half foe fun. As 
you drive north along the Cairo- 
Nuweiba Road, a paved asphalt and 
sand route that doubles as a major high- 
way, you’ll pass a row of palm trees and 
a series of small lakes by Ein Fotiga (foe 
Fotiga Well). The well itself is con- 
spicuously surrounded by a group of 
Bedouin torts. At this juncture, you 
leave foe road and commence your tide 
into the canyon. 

Those who desire to experience this 
5km trek as the Bedouins do, can haggle 
away and rent a camel for about LE40. 
Going through a travel agency will also 
result in being taken for a camel ride, 
one that costs $40. However, for those 
weary travellers not willing to eschew 
foe comforts of foe 20th century, sedans 
and 4x4 ’s can be rented. The smart ad- 
venturer will opt for foe 4x4, since se- 
dans have a tendency to get stuck in the 
sand. Given that different folks favour 
different strokes, some who opt fora se- 
dan may enjoy the fact that they have to 
dig all four wheels and the chassis out 
of the sand. Smelly and stubborn as they 
may be, camels remain foe best option 
for negotiating foe canyon in relative 
comfort 

This tour was made possible by the 
courtesy of INMO Diving Centre in Dahab 



Super Jet. East Delta and {Vest Delta 
bases operate throughout Egypt 


Trains nm to Alexandria, Pan Said. 
Luxor and Aswan, from Ramsis . 

Station. TeL 147 or 5754535. 


I Soper Jet 

Stater Jet stations are heated in 
Almaza (Heliopolis). Tahrir. Giza, 
Ranais Street and Cairo Airport. 
Buses travel to Alexandria, Port 
Said. Hurghada and Sinai. TeL 
772-663. 


Catro-Luxor-Aswan 
“French" debate trains with 


Catro-Alexandrid 

Services almost every half hour, from 
5.30am to 10pm, from Tahrir, then 
Giza, Almaza and the airport. 

Tickets LEI 9 until 9pm; LE2I 
thereafter: from the airport LE24 
until 5pm: LE30 thereafter. 

A HP bus with phone access leaves 
Almaza at 7.15am. Tickets from 
Almaza LE28; from the airport LEM 
each wav. 


Services to Luxor and Aswan 
7. 40pm and 9pm (reaching Luxor - 
6.40 am and 8am. Aswan 8.40am and. 

1 Oam). Tickets to Luxor LE294 far ■ ’ 
foreigners and IE 129 for Egyptians, f » 
to Aswan LE300 for foreigners; I J 

LE141 for Egyptians. K 


K\i 


“Spanish "debate trains without 
sleepers 

Services to Luxor and Aswan 
6.45pm, 8.45pm and 9.45pm. Tickets 
to Luxor: first class LE51: secceuf , . 
class LE3I. Tickets to Aswan: first 
class LE63; second class LE37. 


Cairo- Alarsa kfalrouh 
Services at 7am departure and 7pm 
return from Almaza and Tahrir 
Square. Tickets LE36 


; J lfc , 

—’ft*? '■ " 


Cairo-Sidi Abdel-Rahman 
Services at 6.30am, lam, 8am, 9am 
and 3.45pm. Tickets LE32 
Cairo- Pori Said 

Services every half hour from 6am to 
8am: then 9am. 10am, 3pm, and 
4.30pm, from Abnaza, then Ramsis 
Sweet. Tickets LEI 5 each hwv. 


Cairo- Alexandria 
“ Torinni " trains ' 

VIP train: Service 8am. Tickets first 
class LE32 with a meal; LE22 _ 
without a meal. 

Standard trains: Services 9am, 

I lam, noon, 5pm and 7pm. Tickets 
first doss LE22; second class LEI 7. 


‘"French" trains 
Services hourly from 6am to 
1030pm. Tickets first class LE20; 
second class LE12. 



AJexandria-Pon Said 
Service 6.45am, from Ramleh 
Square in Alexandria, Departs Port 
Said 3.30pm. Tickets LE22 each 
wav. 


Coho-Port Said 

Services 6.20am and 8.45am. Octets 
first class LE45; second doss LE26. 


EgyptAir 


Cairo- Hurghada 

Services 8am and 2pm, from Tahrir. 
then Giza and Almaza Departs 
Hurghada noon and 5pm. Tickets 
LE40 until 5pm, LE45 thereafter, 
both each way. 







Alexandria-Hurghada 
Service 8pm. from Ramleh Square, 
Alexandria Departs Hurghada 
1.30pm. Tickets LE60 each way. 


There are between two and five 
domestic flights daily. Check 
EgyptAir. Adly 3904)999: Opera 
390-2444: or Hilton 759-9806. ’ 

Cairo-Aswan 

Tickets LE30Q for Egyptians. LE991 
fix foreigners, both round-trip. 


Cairo-Sharm El-Sheikh 
Service 11pm. from Tahrir, then 
Almaza Depots Sham El-Sheikh 
1 1pm. Tickets LESOeadt way. 


Cairo-Luxor 

Tickets LE220 for Egyptians. LE780 . 
for foreigners, both round-trip. 


Cairo-Hvrgbada 

Tickets LE238for Egyptians. LE780 
for foreigners, both round-trip. 


East Delta Bis Company 
Buses travel to North Sinai, South 
Sinai, Suez and Ismailia. Buses to 
Ismailia and Suez depart from Qulai 
( near Ramsis Square), Almaza and 
Tagnid Square (near Heliopolis). 
Buses to North and South Sinai 
depart from the Sind bus station at 
Abbassiva Square. TeL 482-4753. 


Cairo-Sharm El-Sheikh 
Tickets LE246for Egyptians. LE82I 
for foreigners, both round-trip, . : 


Sunny summer deals 
Hotels 


Asms Office: 
Arport Office: 
Asti Office: 
Mansoara Officer 




Travellers in Egypt 
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She who really understood 


Cdro-hmailla 

Services every 45 minutes from 
6.30am to 6pm, from Qulali, then 
Almaza and Tagnid Square. Tickets 
deluxe bus LE5. 75: air-conditioned 
bus LE5.25. one way. 


Here's a look at the special rates 
most hotels, especially resorts, are 
offering to Egyptians' ami foreign 
residents. 


Hurehada 


da. LEI 20 
room 




Lucie Duff-Gordon stayed in Egypt for seven years. Elizabeth Roden beck traces her life and letters 



• 

Laxor Office: 


Airport Office: 

mvm 



She was a lively and intelligent girl, carefully 
educated by her parents — her father, John 
Austin, was a professor of jurisprudence and 
her mother was conversant in several lan- 
guages — and married, at 18, to Sir Al- 
exander Duff-Gordon who held a modest job 
m the treasury ofthe British government 
Though enjoying a rewarding life, Lucie 
looked thin, ill and, by the time she was thirty, 
her hair was growing grey. She had con- 
tracted tuberculosis — in those days called 
consumption — and came to Egypt hoping 
the gentle lifestyle would slow the deadly 


Fort Said Office: 

224129-222S7122M21 

Port Sad Office Kmak: 

238833-23WTO 

Sbarn El Sfaeftb Office: 

smu4m 

Aiport Office: 

OUH 


Direct: 



Zaksok Office 


justtinn 
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A lady's maid, Sally, accompanied her from 
England and Lucie soon acquired a young 
Egyptian named Omar Abu Al-Halaweh as 
dragoman, cook and general factotum. He 
was to prove resourceful, honest and utterly 
devoted, staying with his mistress day in, day 
out for the seven remaining years of her life. 

Lucie feD in love with the country and foe 
people. In 1864 she decided to settle down. 
At that time Luxor consisted of a collection of 
ramshackle -houses and mud-huts built on top 
of the rubble which buried the tenqjle of Lux- 
or. Only foe beads of statues and foe tops of 
columns were visible. Here Lucie and her 
household settled down for the winter. “The 
view all round my bouse is munificent an 
every side, over the Nile in front facing north- 
west, and oyer a splendid range of green and 
distant orange buff hills to foe south-east, 
where I have a spacious covered terrace," she 
wrote. It was a dusty old place, but Lucie 
does not seem to have been particularly fussy. 

There were no roads and the railway only 


reached as far south as Minya, so Luxor was 
foe major stopping off place for all Nile traf- 
fic. Not a week went by without a visit from 
some traveller or other but Lurie depended 
mainly on her local friends and neighbours for 
companionship. As she visited the people of 
Luxor and foe nearby villages she “contrived 
to see more of family life than many Eu- 
ropeans who have lived here for years... 1 am 
living here a very quiet, dreamy sort of life in 
hot Thebes, visiting a little among my neigh- 
bours and learning a little Arabic from a most 
sweet, gentle young Sheykh who preaches on 
Fridays in the mosque of Luxor (the Mosque 
of Abu El-Haggag which still perches on iu 
pile of earth in the middle of the temple). 1 
wish I could draw his soft brown face and 
graceful, brown-draped figure.'' she wrote. 

Then there was Mustafa Ags, the English 
consul Seleem Effendi, the magistrate and 
many fanners and neighbours with whom Lu- 
cie made friends. She tucked up her sleeves 
and dipped her bread into the common dish 
and ate with them and smoked her pipe with 
them; and as they got to know her, they started 
to trust ter and confide in her. “Only you in 
all of Egypt know foe people and understand 
what goes on," observed a visiting Egyptian 
doctor. “Other E ur opeans know absolutely 
nothing beyond a ppe ar ances; only you have 
inspired confidence enough to [cam the truth." 

The first volume of Lucie's letters to her 
family was published in 1865, and went 
through three editions wi thin a year. She de- 
scribed the activities of Mohamcd Ali’s 
grandson Ismail who, when he became Pasha 
in 1863, embarked on a radical programme of 


modernisation and drained the country's re- 
sources. She was a daily witness to foe ra- 
pariousness of the tax collectors and the cruel- 
ty of the press gangs who dragged able-bodied 
men off for forced labour, “in Egypt we are 
eaten up with taxes.” she wrote, “...The sys- 
tem of wholesale extortion and spoliation has 
reached a point beyond which it would be dif- 
ficult to go ... I grieve still more over die daily 
anguish of the poor feilohin (peasants j who 
are forced to take the bread from foe mouths 
of their starving families and to eat it while 
toiling for die private profit of one man." 

Alick, ter husband, came to visit her in the 
Autumn of 1864 but Lucie was never to see 
ter mother or her little daughter. Ramie, 
again. With Omar’s help she bought and 
equipped her own boat, and plied up and 
down the Nile hoping vainly for a remission 
from her coughing and breathlessness. 
Though she often , bravely wrote that her 
health was better, that foe heat was doing her 
good, she also wrote “1 who worship Amun 
Ra, love to feel him in his glory." as she 
slipped gradually downhill. By January 1867 
she was too weak to walk and had to be car- 
ried in a chair by four men. 

Lucie was cheered and diverted by the ar- 
rival of her 1 8-year-old son Maurice who. like 
his mother, loved Egypt. During her last days 
Lurie Duff-Gordon and her faithful crew 
sailed gently down ’to Badrashein near Mem- 
phis, where she wrote. “My two rcises (skip- 
pas) are strong and tender and Omar is as ad- 
mirable as ever. I. could not be better cared 
for anywhere than by my good and loving 
crew." She died on 9 July, 1869. 


Chow - Suez 

Services every half an hour from 
6am to 7pm. from Qulali. then 
Almaza and Tagnid Square. Tickets 
deluxe bus LE5. 75: air-conditioned 
bus LE5, one way. 


and taxes. Valid until the ertd cf the 
summer season. 


Catro-El-Arish 

Services every hour from 7.30am to 
4pm. from Qulali. then Almaza and 
Tagnid Square. Tickets deluxe bus 
LE21; air-conditioned bus LEI 3, 
one way. 


Shann El-Sheikh Marriott. LE240for 
a single or double mam mchidax 


Cairo-Sharm El-Sheikh 
Senlces every 45 min. from 7am to 
6.30pm from Abbassfya, then 
Almaza. Tickets morning LE27; 
evening LE4Q, one way. 


Sharm El-Sheikh MSvenpickHoreL : 
LE200 for a single and LE250. for a 
double room m the front by the . 
swimmingpool. The hotel offers 
prices ofLE 160 fora single and 
LE200 for a double room in Ae bade, 
or sports area. Prices include buffet 
breakfast, service charge and taxes. 


Cairo-Nuweiba 

Sen-ice Sam. from Abbassiva. then 
Almaza. Tickets deluxe bus LE3J. 


Travel agencies 


West Delta Bu Company 

Stations at Tahrir and Almaza. Tel. 
243-1846. 


Travel agaicles are offering various 
packages both inside and outside 
Egypt this summer. 


-Invi 


Cairo-Hurghada 

Services 9am. noon, 3pm, 10.30pm. 
10.45pm and 1 1pm. Tickets LE30 
one hot. 


Cairo-Sqfiiga 

Services 9am and 3pm. Tickets LE35 
one hot. 


Cairo-Qusseir 

Service lOpm. Tickets LEM one 
wav. 


Flamingo Tours: A trip to Nice Is 
LE2,850for 8 days. Nice and Londou 
is LE5.490for 15 days. Spain and 
Portugal isLE4J50 for II days. 

days, Paris and London is 
for 15 days. Rome. Florence. Venice 
is LE4, 750 for lOdavs and 
Singapore. Tokyo. Hong Kong, 
Bangkok is £3335 for /9 days. 

Prices for a special cruise around the 
Mediterranean in defuse boats start 
from SI. 382 for 8 days. 


' Invi 


Cairo-Luxor 

Service 9am. Tickets LE35 one hot. 


Cairo-Aswan 

Service 5pm. Tickets LESOone hot - . 


Kamak Tours is organisin g trips to 
Marsu Matrvuh for 4 days in Ante 
star hotels an a half board basis at 
Prices slartingfrom LE295. The 
c ompany is also offering trips to 
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Drawing attention to South Africa’s market 


MAJOR companies in Sbuth AWca expressed their willingness to take part In 
the Cairo Economic Summtt to be held in November, in response, the Egyp- 

^S^isstions to ensure WTrtffectfve participation of South African companies. 
The Egyptian Embassy aiso contacted Nelson Mandela's office and his dep- 
uty as wefl as tiie different rairaistrlesandlhe chamber 
anteeah^tunxHrttotteiwnmA South Africa's participation will not only re- 
sult in bflateral agreementsdbutwfil upgrade commercial exchange between 
the two countries. .Vi./ 


MOUSY* 




Minister of trade to open seminar on investments 


AHMED Guweiii, minister of trade. wifi open a seminar on investment in 
Moscow. An exhibition for Egyptian products will be held at the same time 
and place as the seminar. Guwefli's visit is aimed at promoting Egyptian 
products. Ahmed Shiha. head of the Egyptian Society for Marketing Tech- 
nofogy said that the visit paid by government officials confirms that the 
Egyptian government is keen to open access for Egyptian products and to 
cooperate with the private sector. Applying the free market policy wBI help 
Egypt regain the markets it had previously tost as Egyptian exports to Rus- 
sia decreased from $800mn to $47mn over the past tow years. 


frip 


Re-inaugurating the library of the National Bank of Egypt 


IN LINE with a comprehensive development 
programme and after strenuous travail that 
lasted for about ten months, the National Baric 
of Egypt (NBE) re-inaugurated Its specialised 
library located on the 28tfvfloor of its tower 
which overtooks the Nile. 

The library comprises about 5,188 Arabic 
and English books, "covering economic, bank- 
ing and monetary studies. This is in addition 
to focal and international specialised period- 
icals. ‘ 

The first inauguration of the Ebraiy eras con- 


comitant to the establishment of.NBE in 1898, 
as it was the premier library specialized in 
monetary, banking and economic subjects. At' 
the turn of the sixties, the: library became part 
.of the Central Bank of . Egypt which com- 
menced Its operations^ since then, as an in- 
dependent entity, NBE re-established another 
library covering all different fields of humanitar- 
ian knowledge, particularly banking and ec- 
onomfc fieJds. Piecemeal expansion and di- 
versification of its contents were conducive to 
division thereof into two libraries; one con- 


taining literary, religious and political books 
and the otoer economto and bankzr^ subjects. 

In tine with NBFs strategy tilted towards 
modernising and equipping the bank with 
state-of-the-art computer technology and up- 
to-date techniques of the Information Revolu- 
tion, the management of NBE had decided to 
break through to the twenty-first century with a 
library basically depending on an advanced 
database and sound information system. 

Utilising the computer system in the NBE li- 
brary is regarded as a great progress that 


streamlines the process of finding books. Fur- 
thermore, the library can be finked with in- 
formation as well as scientific research cen- 
tres, universities, besides local and 
international scientific libraries via the Internet 
Accordingly, new vistas are open now to ex- 
change researches and be acquainted with the 
latest developments in banking industry, a far- 
fetched idea before gaining access to the said 
system. 

To pursue the illuminating and cultural role 
dial NBE assumed since its establishment, the. 


management has decided to dedicate some 
books to other libraries to provide researchers 
and scholars wife research materials. 

Such an achievement is regarded as a great 
contribution by the bank not only to its staff but 
also to other researchers in Egypt as weU as 
the Arab world, as they have an access now to 
the latest local and international studies con- 
ducted in the fields of banking and economy, 
it is worth mentioning that the library is open 
tor indoor reading during the official working 
hours of the bank. 




To all 

entreprenuers 
and Investors 




Whatever your project 
is, any venture you 
want to set up! 

We are up to your 
expectations providing 
you with the financing 
you require. 

Without real guarantee 


in. 


.with only toe 
guarantee of goods or 
securities 


Banque 



du Caire 




Your Reliable Consultant 


Couture, courage and marketing 


THE 1GEDO International Fashion Fair not 
only puts a strong emphasis on its own mar- 
keting efforts for fashion and fairs but It has 
also awarded the International Marketing 
Prffie 20 times. This award Is given al- 
ternately to manufacturing and trading com- 
panies every year, whose marketing con- 
cepts land success are extraordinary and 
exemplary for the whole Industry. 

The prize winner for 1996 is Gerry Weber 
International AG In Hafle/Westphafia. Gerh- 
ard Weber, chairman of the board, received 
the prize Irom the Lady Mayoress of the Dis- 
trict Capita! Dusseldorf, Mrs Marties 
S meets, at the Fashion Forum on T Sep- 
tember 1996. This event was followed by a 
fashion show featuring the group's labels 
Genry Weber, Taifon, Samoon and Aigner 
Ladles' Fashion. 

Growth — as opposed to the trend 

Especially in times of crisis, tailor-made 
marketing concepts are of decisive im- 
portance for the success of a label. This is 
why the Igedo Prize is not awarded for 
shortterm success or spectacular highlights 
but for continuity of concepts and imple- 
mentation. A panel of experts spends two 
years on Intensive market research In order 
to select each prize winner. 

As for fashion, the right mixture counts in 


marketing. The success enjoyed by the Ger- 
ry Weber Group in the past few years is self 
evident In times where the industry is bat- 
tling against an indifference towards fashion 
and sales slumps, the fashion producer 
from Eastern WestphaSa surprised with 
front-page headfines In the financial press 
such as ‘Successful because of slump’ , 
‘Growth - opposed to the trend 1 or 'Better 
than the industry*. 

The Westphalian Group with international 
operations is represented in over 20 coun- 
tries. in 1995 the Gerry Weber Group sold 
approximately 6 mfifion garments worth 
DM4Q3mn. Operating results amounted to 
DM44.6mn. Hence, a 2 per cent increase In 
sales generated a 25 per cent increase In 
pretax profits. Now over 40 per cent of the 
total sales are made outside Germany. 

in 1995 exports rose to DM162mn. Gerry 
Weber fashion Is sold primarily to the neigh- 
bouring Western European states, above all 
the Benelux states, Scandinavia and Great 
Britain. 

Gerry Weber also realised and developed 
the market potential in South East Asia in 
time. The luxury brand Aigner is particularly 
successful in the Far Fast. This year the 
Gerry Weber Group expects to achieve a 
further 4 per cent increase fa fcanover and a 


2-digit earnings growth. 

To secure future growth, Gerry Weber In- 
ternational AG is to be operated as a hold- 
ing in the future. To this end, Gerry Weber 
plans to establish a separate limited com- 
pany fix’ handling operations, Gerry Weber 
Life Style Fashion GmbH. The core labels, 
Gerry Weber, Taifun, Aigner Ladies' Fash- 
ion and Samoon wifi be concentrated and 
reinforced by setting up individual In- 
dependent companies. 

Individuality also characterises the new 
'shop-in-shop system' of the Geny Weber 
group. By this Gerry Weber understands not 
only shop fitting but above all a service 
package for his partners in the trade. 

The right product, at the right time, at 
the right price 

Like any big success, Gerry Weber's mar- 
keting is based on a simple and therefore 
log leal concept the right product at the right 
time and at the right price. 

The product 

From the beginning Gerry Weber Inter- 
national AG relied on a multi-label strategy 
which allows a far more flexible response to 
changing markets and emerging niches. 
The product policy within the group is de- 
signed tor each label to gain a profile in its 
respective competitive environment The 


highly diversified market segments ad- 
dressed guarantee that the consolidated 
business develops with a high degree of 
continuity. 

The price 

To ensure an attractive price/quafity ratio 
long term, the Gerry Weber Group started 
developing foreign markets for man- 
ufacturing and sourcing at a very earfy 
stage. Now over 90 per cent of the group 
output is produced abroad. Continuity is 
also guaranteed quality-wise by a strict QC 
system at home and abroad. 

The time 

When launching the individual collections 
it only took Gerry Weber AG a short time to 
position each new brand label in the market 
The 21st Fashion Marketing Prize winner 
folly supports the 4-season fashion concept, 
which was initiated by Igedo and will be put 
into practice as of 1997. In this crucial as- 
pect Gerry Weber AG has also proved to 
be a trendsetter, as early as autumn/wlnter 
1996/97 the Gerry Weber, Taifon and Sa- 
moon collections wifi be streamlined and re- 
organised as monthly lines. 

Today, Geny Weber, the group's core la- 
bel, is associated with high-quality fashion 
by over 50 per cent of female buyers (acc. 
to HFU survey). 



$ 500 million 


authorized capital 



$100 nritfion issued 


and paid tip capital 


Faisal Islamic Bank 
of Egypt 

‘hteukic ‘&uUUk$ 

r announces 1 

for depositors that starting Monday 
25/4/1417 AH 9/9/1996, profits of transactions 
carried out in 1417 AH ending 15 August will be 
distributed in 


1 Local Currency 


- Investment accounts for no less than two years 

2.53% 

- Investment accounts 

2.03% 


2 Foreign Currency 

1.16% 

Total profits distributed for transactions 

L.E. 71.5miUion 




THE BIGGEST and most 
multifarious trade fafrof the 
associations consumer- 
goods fairs (hat make up the 
Frankfurt International Fair 
was given a new structure or- 
ientated towards the specific 
needs of trade buyers. 

Anthology Presents — in- 
ternational Trade Fata- for Arts 
and Gratis and Gift Articles 
— replaced the former, long- 
standing Trade Fair for Art 
and Handicrafts, Gifts at Ten- 
dencea '96 — International 
Frankfurt Autumn Fair— held 
from 24 to 28 August 1996. 
AH 1 ,430 exhibitors were giv- 
en new stand positions in 
HaSs 5,6 and 7 of Frankfort 
Fair and Exhibition Centre. 

The basis for the creation 
of a transparent world of gifts 
is a new, targetgroup or- 
ientated product arrange- 
ment Clear product pres- 
entations In four segments 
on seven exhfoition-hafl 
floors enabling trade buyers 
to find what Ihey are looking 
for and place their orders ■ 
with greater precision than 
ever before. 

To this end, the current; 
very heterogeneous product 
segments were concentrated 
fa transparent areas com- 
prising bundles of similar 
products. Account wifi also 
be taken of existing trade 
structures whenever pos- 


The biggest and most het- 
erogeneous group is made 
up of exhfoitors offering inter- 
national gift articles and par: 
tkxfartydes^n-orient^Bd 
gifts. In future, Han 5.0 will 
provkte the setting for import- 
ers and exhibitors with fofic 
art and figures/sfatuettes, 
plus the national joint sfands 
from Austria, Italy and Great 
Britain 
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^*Not only was 1995 a strikingly good year 
for performance - it was also marked by steps forward 
in strategy and outlook. The firm has laid out a series of 
business directions that will play to its strengths... and 
differentiate it from its competitors.^^ 
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AEB’s Floating Rate Notes (FRN) Issue 
avails to you the following advantages: 

Liquidity 
Variable Return 
Quarterly Periodic Income 
Tax exemption 





.. Advisor 

Hermes 

Corporate 

Finance 


dessin: 4 Syria St. - TeL 
polis: 72 Omar Ibn 290 9528 

mm 21/23 Giza St. Nile Tower - Tel. 571 2948 
Alexandria: 10 Patrice Lumomba St. - Tel. 495 0918 
Port-Said: Gomliourea St. - Tel. 341088 
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